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THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE RYT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, D.D. 


PEAKING in the House of Lords in a debate on the international 
situation in September 1948, Viscount Samuel made the following 
remark: 

I believe that nothing has happened in recent years more profoundly sig- 
nificant than the meeting at Amsterdam of the World Council of Churches. It 
may prove that no event of recent years has been of greater ultimate importance, 
because it indicates a much needed movement of the human spirit; and that is 
what matters more than anything else. 

I want in this paper to call attention to the general role of the Christian 
Church in affecting the spiritual climate, and to the place of the Church as 
a spiritual society with a faith to proclaim in face of a world in danger of 
death. As I am bound to refer to ‘the Church’ very often I must explain 
the sense in which the term is used. By the Church, except when speaking 
of particular churches, I mean, for the purpose of my argument and without 
prejudice to the closer theological definition, the total Christian society at 
a given time including therefore Christian men and women of various 
denominations and communions. 

First, the significance for the international scene of the very existence 
of the Church should be observed. The Church, before the divisions in the 
West, was without doubt the primary factor in the culture of Europe. It 
is the common tradition of Christianity that has made Europe what it is; 
it is in Christianity that the laws of Europe have been rooted. If Christian- 
ity goes, says T.S. Eliot in his Notes Towards the Definition of Culture,! the 
whole of our culture goes. This is a sociological fact, not the mere assump- 
tion of achurchman. And, as Mr Eliot also says, with the disappearance of 
Christianity we should have to start painfully again and pass through many 
centuries of barbarism. Even now we may be in the twilight of civiliza- 
tion; and I would venture to say that the decline in moral control and the 
loss of spiritual order which we lament today, are in no small measure due 
to the weakening of the influence of Christianity. 

The Church is the guardian of Christianity ; and the point I wish to make 
is that as influences and policies hostile to Christianity and the Church tend 
to the sapping, and even the elimination, of our culture, so the development 
of influences and policies favourable to Christianity assist our culture’s 
growth. 

But the second and crucial point to which I wish to call attention as of 
special moment for the contemporary situation in international affairs is 
1 London, Faber, 1948. 
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the significance of the Church as the teacher of an ethic anda faith. In the 
Middle Ages the right of the Church, directed by the Pope, to take a leading 
part in the affairs of the nations was accepted without question. There 
was then a common moral code, the authority of which all Christendom 
recognized, not the less clearly because it was frequently violated. There 
was also an accepted personal authority at Rome to which appeal could be 
made, and frequently was made, by kings and statesmen. The acceptance 
of this faith and ethic cut across the barriers of kingdoms. This ethic was, 
speaking generally, based on the Bible and sought its sanction especially 
in the New Testament. There was its charter. 

The Bible is still the same. The Christian faith still remains; and though 
the complexities of modern civilization have infinitely increased, the 
Christian ethic still lives. The great difference between the twentieth 
century and previous centuries is that no common moral code is now 
accepted by the nations. Still less is there a moral authority of any kind 
to which governments or peoples, within or without the United Nations, 
generally speaking, would agree to defer. And the most serious feature 
about this want of a common ethos is that, for a very long time now, it has 
come to be taken as a matter of course. This is in part due to the divisions 
of Christendom, but much more to the growth of nationalism and the rise 
of the sovereign State. The want of a common ethos was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the failure of the League of Nations. It lies at the root of the 
deadlock in the Council of Foreign Ministers, and of the continual diffi- 
culties besetting the Security Council. I do not see how any permanent 
international legal structure adequate to present needs can be erected in 
the world of nations without a far greater body of concrete common 
convictions than is yet apparent. Nor, however excellent UNESCO’s aim 
to vanquish the nations’ ignorance of each other’s ways and lives, and to 
found peace upon the ‘intellectual and moral solidarity’ of mankind, can 
there be any moral stability without a common moral conviction, which it 
lies beyond the province of the State to create. Further, the importance of 
finding or recovering the right common ethic is all the more evident when 
we observe the violence and energy with which ethical systems of an utterly 
antagonistic character are propagated at the present day. The world is a 
battle-ground of doctrines and ideologies. Denunciation is of little avail. 
It is a positive and constructive approach that men look for. But the 
trouble is that the most dangerous doctrines are those which secure the 
most fanatical champions, while the Christian doctrine has all too often 
been left unexpounded and undefended. I would therefore urge that not 
only is it right for the Church to proclaim the fundamental ethical and 
spiritual convictions for which it stands in the general international situa- 
tion, but also that it is to the undoubted advantage of the world of nations 
that it should do so. I conceive therefore that the most vital function of the 
Christian Church in relation to international affairs is the function of pro- 
phet or teacher of the great Christian ideas. 
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The idolatries of today differ in various ways from the idolatries of the 
past. Chief among them are the worship of power, the totalitarian State, 
nationalism, racialism, the craving for riches. We know them by their 
fruits—war, the annihilation of liberty in all its forms, contempt for human 
life, concentration camps, mass murder, mass cruelty, mass migrations. 
Put against them the great Christian ideas of the sovereignty and father- 
hood of God, the solidarity of the human race with all its varieties, the 
sacredness of the human personality, the duty of justice to the individual 
and to the weak, the feeding of the hungry, the duty of compassion and 
forgiveness! Put against the statement in the Communist Manifesto, ‘The 
history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles’, the 
Christian teaching, “God made of one blood every nation of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth’! Put against the doctrine of Fascism that 
‘everything is in the State and nothing human or spiritual exists, much less 
has value, outside the State’, the Christian teaching that ‘there is no power 
but of God; the powers that be are ordained of God’! Put against the doc- 
trine of Fascism that ‘the State in fact, as the universal ethical will, is the 
creator of right’, the first Commandment, and St Paul’s teaching that ‘God 
will judge the world in righteousness by the Man whom He hath ordained’! 
How infinitely more potent are these great Christian truths, for the making 
of a true world order. 

All these truths are expounded in commanding terms by Christian 
writers and thinkers from St Augustine onwards. They have been set 
out most fully and systematically in modern times by the Roman Catholic 
Church in a whole series of Papal Encylicals from 1878 to the present day 
by Leo XIII, Benedict XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII; but they have also 
been presented by non-Roman Catholic writers, commissions, and such 
international conferences as those of Oxford and Madras, Lambeth and 
Amsterdam. 

I have emphasized the significance for international affairs of, first, the 
fact of the Church and, second, the role of the Church as prophet, because 
I believe these points to be of supreme importance. But I have also clear 
views with regard to the significance of Christianity for individual politi- 
cians, and the relevance of Christianity to concrete situations. 

Take individuals first. The fact that Christians form only a small 
minority does not mean that their influence is necessarily small. Quality 
is more important than quantity. Theimportant thing is the purity and 
intensity of Christian witness; and it is vital to observe that organization 
and tribunals are a delusion without the service of disinterested and high- 
principled men. Therefore the importance of having Christian personali- 
ties in political life is enormous. The results of the achievements in politics 
of men of no principle have helped to show this. In modern political life 
so many factors come into play that it is increasingly difficult for the 
politician to know when he is compromising his conscience. But still the 
man who is a convinced practising Christian will play a different part from 
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the opportunist or self-seeker. And his presence in political life will help to 
purify it, and to strengthen others who have less courage or see less clearly. 
In fact, the multiplication of convinced practising Christians in key posts 
in the conduct of foreign and home affairs in the principal countries of the 
world would do more for right conduct in international relations than any 
other single factor. 

The well-known Chinese statesman, Lou Tseng-tsiang, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 1912-20, who died this year as an Abbot in the Bene- 
dictine monastry of St André, Bruges, gave me shortly before his death his 
personal view of the importance of high-principled personalities in politics. 
I had asked him for his views on the making of the spiritual the foundation 
of politics, and he replied in words which may be translated as follows: 


In practice the making of the spiritual the foundation of politics depends on one 
thing only—whether the politician is disinterested or not. If he is disinterested, 
he will seek the good of the State, and will be ready to sacrifice himself, his life 
and his prospects for the sake of that good. If he is not disinterested, he is 
subject to the hazards of his personal career, he loses his clearness of view, he 
has no courage to follow the will of God, and is at the mercy of any wind that 
blows. The disinterested man who is not a believer gradually discovers by his 
personal experience the existence of the spiritual, and the proposed demands of 
the moral law for the good of the Nation, for international concord, and for the 
pacification of the world. 


Concrete situations vary greatly in character. In Paradise Lost, Book 
III, the Creator is represented as saying, with regard to fallen men: 


And I will place within them as a guide 

My Umpire Conscience, whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well us’d they shall attain, 
And to the end persisting, safe arrive. 


It seems to me that there are situations in which the Christian conscience 
ought to speak. It ought to speak when things require to be done for the 
ordering of justice, the better distribution of world resources, and the 
making of peace. It ought to inspire nations and statesmen to positive 
action. It ought also to speak when the moral law is clearly offended, or 
the need of human compassion, say for a vanquished enemy, is particu- 
larly keen. It ought to speak, of course, on the basis of knowledge. Light 
must be both sought and well used. It should speak, for example, about the 
violation of human rights, about racial discrimination, about the breach of 
a treaty or the betrayal of a weak State; about the harsh treatment of a de- 
feated foe; about inhumanity in methods of warfare, such as the murder of 
hostages, the killing of prisoners of war, aerial bombardment for the pur- 
pose of terrorizing a civilian population (see the proposed Code of Rules 
drawn up by a Commission of Jurists at the Washington Conference in 
1922). I know that it is not easy, and I believe that Christian should stand 
by Christian right across the frontiers of nations. If the silence of our 
public men from 1933 to 1938 was a silence on which we do not now look 
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back with pride, can it be right for the Christian Church, when the facts 
are known and conscience requires, to forbear from speech? I am also well 
aware of the retort of the realist that these are mere words. But I should 
like to quote in reply the comment of J. A. Spender at the end of his book, 
Fifty Years of Europe,’ as at least equally to the point today: 


If there is one reflection more than another which recurs to me at the end of these 
studies [on the international history of the years 1870-1914], it is the fallibility 
of those who specially prided themselves on their realism, that is, on their 
capacity to measure facts and forces, regardless of sentiment, emotion, prejudice, 
and even of what in other relations would be called justice and right and wrong. 
In the end it was found that the excluded sentiments and moralities had a real- 
ism of their own which was ruinous to the schemes of those who disregarded 
them. . . . In the end, there was also a realism of right and wrong... . it 
seemed as if Mr Gladstone appealing to the ten commandments had had some- 
thing to say for himself. 


But the questions have still to be answered: How is the Christian Church 
to exercise the role of prophet? In what kinds of concrete situation should 
it give expression to the Christian conscience? Are there ways and means 
through which it can do so today? I should like to make it plain first of all 
that, if the Church is to be prophet or teacher, it ought not, in my opinion, 
to usurp the role of ruler of a nation with a detailed political programme, or 
arbiter, in the sense of political divider, among the States, far less of a dicta- 
tor-general. It follows, therefore, that its interventions should be directed 
to the advancing of the great Christian ideas in a particular situation, or to 
their defence when they are outraged. Clearly peace, based on justice, is a 
supreme concern of the Church. It should, therefore, be eager to promote 
such a peace, to encourage the international organizations and the various 
influences which make for peace, and to resist those which are hostile. 
Regarding war as a calamity fraught with incalculable suffering it ought to 
interest itself profoundly in the removal of the causes which produce wars. 
It should challenge any economic or political system which prepares the 
ground for war. When grievances arise the Church should urge that they 
should be impartially examined and that, when they have substance, they 
should be met. The Church should also do everything it can to secure that 
disputes between nations should be resolved by peaceful means, such as 
arbitration, conciliation or diplomacy. 

Similarly, the Church ought to be a champion of human rights; to 
demand freedom to obey God rather than men; to affirm that all men are 
equal in the sight of God, and that the rights of men derive directly from 
their condition as children of God and not of the State. It must of course 
often be the case that a stand has to be made by the Church to meet a 
sudden challenge. And the method of making it must vary with the cir- 
cumstances. What I am specially concerned to emphasize is the need for a 
watchful and instructed conscience which is ready to express itself in 
action. 

1 London, Cassell, [1933] pp. 417-18, 296. 
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But if the Church has a special function concerning the conscience of 
the community on particular issues, it would seem to follow that, should 
some ideology arise which involves the denial of spiritual values, and a 
flagrant violation of human rights, the Church should make its opposition 
to that ideology indubitably plain from the start. Religion is both a belief 
and a way of life; and cannot really be separated from politics today. 
National Socialism was in essence a religion expressing itself in politics. 
Had more people recognized its religious character in time, and opposed it 
by a stronger religion, mankind would have been spared much. Com- 
munism is in essence a religion, expressing itself in politics. It is true that 
certain forms of economic injustice, laissez-faire capitalism, and racial 
discrimination, have created conditions favourable to Communism’s 
growth. Christians should recognize with contrition that many churches 
are involved in these conditions. But these facts should not blind us to the 
truth that the Marxian Communism of our day is an atheistic religion, in 
complete conflict with Christianity and with any spiritual view of life. 

Without wishing to acquit the German people of its share in the general 
responsibility, it was National Socialism propagated by Hitler as a religion 
that was the principal cause of the Second World War. It ought to have 
been recognized in time and denounced as a religion by the Church in all 
countries: and Christianity should have been proclaimed by the Church in 
all countries with all its consequences for all countries. Similarly, without 
minimizing the faults of existing economic systems, and the dangers of any 
kind of economic imperialism, the Church has a very great responsibility 
both in the recognition, in time, of Marxian Communism as a religion in- 
compatible with Christianity, and in proclaiming the implications of Chris- 
tianity, if accepted, for all countries. 

Among the points of conflict between Christianity and the atheistic 
Marxian Communism of our day are the following: (1) the materialistic 
and deterministic teachings, however they may be qualified, that are in- 
compatible with belief in God and with the Christian view of man as a 
person made in God’s image and responsible to Him; (2) thezruthless 
methods of Communists in dealing with cheir opponents; (3) the demand 
of the Party on its members for an exclusive and unqualified loyalty which 
belongs only to God, and the coercive policies of Communist dictatorship 
in controlling every aspect of life.1 The longer Marxian Communism re- 
mains unrecognized and uncondemned as a religion by the Church, the 
greater will be the catastrophe for mankind. 

But the question has now to be asked: what are the ways and means 
through which the Church can give expression to the Christian conscience 
today? 

On the Roman Catholic side there is the very powerful instrument of 
the Vatican. The Pope is in a position of unique authority over Roman 


1 See The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, ed. by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft (Lon- 
don, S.C.M., 1949), p. 79. 
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Catholics in all countries. As the Father of all the Faithful he can com- 
mand the attention of immense audiences of his sons and daughters 
through Allocutions and Addresses, Letters and Encyclicals. He has of 
course to remember that the members of the Roman Catholic Church be- 
long to countries which are politically opposed at a particular moment, and 
this no doubt will often account for his caution in delivering judgement, 
and for a misunderstanding of his utterances when made. The Pope has 
also the advantage of an age-long tradition in the exercise of his authority 
in international affairs, as well as a body of doctrine, closer knit and more 
systematic (according to Mr Michael Oakeshott) than any other current 
today dealing with the nature and the end of the Christian State, the State 
and Associations, the State and the Family, Liberty, the Law of Nature. 
The Papacy is in some quarters under the suspicion of being too much 
linked with a particular political party, or the ancien régime, as well as of 
an unsatisfactory attitude to religious liberty. If the Roman Catholic 
Church is to exercise the maximum of influence in international affairs, 
from the moral and spiritual angle, its spokesmen would do well to remove 
any ground for such suspicion in these spheres. There is no doubt that, as 
already stated, the great Christian ideas, as well as the principle of Natural 
Law, have been propagated with remarkable force by the Popes in these 
last years; though non-Roman Catholic British readers are often hardly 
aware either of the substance or the fact of their teaching. 

I am naturally much better acquainted with the facts and possibilities 
in non-Roman Christendom. The position here has recently been radically 
transformed. At the beginning of the Reformation, the Protestant 
Churches were drawn together by fraternal bonds through their break 
with Rome. But as the reasons for their break varied, so did the closeness 
of their relationship. The national Churches tended more and more to 
emphasize their national and ecclesiastical independence: and the Luther- 
an and Reformed Churches their great divergence in doctrine. The Church 
of England retained a distinctive character. So far as the Orthodox 
Churches were concerned, the Great Schism between Constantinople and 
Rome took place in 1054. Except for occasional personal relationships, 
there had been only the lightest official intercourse between the Eastern 
Churches and either the Church of England or any Protestant Churches of 
the West. But in the last forty, and especially the last twenty years, the 
scene has changed. There have been increasing contacts between the Pro- 
testant Churches, the Old Catholic Churches (the fruit of a later separation 
from Rome) and the Orthodox Churches; partly in the mission field, so far 
as the Protestant Churches are concerned, partly, for all the non-Roman 
Churches in East and West, in the field of Faith and Order, partly in that 
of Life and Work. And the causes have been on the one hand the astonish- 
ing development of Christian missions, and the unprecedented expansion 
of Christianity in Asia and Africa, and on the other hand the immense 
challenge and the vast upheaval resulting from the two world wars. The 
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first world missionary conference was at Edinburgh in 1910, leading to the 
creation of the International Missionary Council. The first great gathering 
at which all the main non-Roman Churches were represented was at 
Stockholm in 1925. But it was 1937 which made the decisive transition, 
when important conferences of the representatives of the Churches at 
Oxford and Edinburgh decided to found a World Council of Churches. 
The war delayed its achievement for eleven years. But last year at Amster- 
dam the World Council of Churches met for the first time in full Assembly 
and was formally constituted by the official vote of representatives of 147 
Christian Churches from all over the world. 

The basis of membership is belief in the. Divinity of Christ: ‘The World 
Council is a fellowship of Churches, which accept Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour’. All the Churches in the World Council retain their independence. 
In the words of an official statement approved at Amsterdam the Council 
is ‘far from desiring to usurp any of the functions which already belong to 
its constituent Churches, or to control them, or to legislate for them and 
indeed is prevented by its constitution from doing so’. It disavows any 
thought of becoming a structure dominated by a centralized adminis- 
trative authority. 

The functions are described as follows: 


1. To carry on the work of the two world movements for Faith and Order and 
Life and Work. 


2. To facilitate common action by the churches. 

3. To promote co-operation in study. 

4. To promote the growth of cecumenical consciousness in the members of all 
churches. 

5. To establish relations with denominational federations of world-wide 


scope and with other cecumenical movements. 
6. To call world conferences on specific subjects as occasion may require, such 
conferences being empowered to publish their own findings. 
To support the churches in their task of evangelism. 


“MI 


In matters of common interest to all the Churches and pertaining to Faith 
and Order, the Council shall always proceed in accordance with the basis on 
which the Lausanne (1927) and Edinburgh (1937) Conferences were called 
and conducted. 


The joint Presidents are Marc Boegner, President of the Reformed 
Church of France, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Thya- 
teira, Bishop Oxnam (United States), the Archbishop of Upsala, and Pro- 
fessor Chao (China). The Council operates through an Assembly of about 
400 clerical and lay members, meeting every five years, and a Central 
Committee of about ninety members, which meets annually. It has a 
remarkably able General Secretary, Dr W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, a staff with 
offices in Geneva, New York, and London, and a budget of £134,000. 
Among its special departments is the Church’s Commission on International 
Affairs, of which Professor van Asbeck of Holland is President, Mr Kenneth 
Grubb, Chairman, and Dr F. Nolde (United States) Director. The meeting 
at Amsterdam (22 August-4 September 1948) was a remarkable experience. 
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147 Churches were represented from 44 countries; with 351 delegates, 
238 alternates and 100 youth delegates in addition. The Church of 
Russia took no part, but the Church of Greece and the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople were both represented. Its general theme was Man’s 
Disorder and God’s Design, discussed by four sections dealing with ‘The 
Universal Church in God’s Design’, ‘The Church’s Witness to God’s 
Design’, ‘The Church and the Disorder of Society’, “The Church and the 
International Disorder’. Reports were adopted by the sections, debated by 
the Assembly and after amendment, commended to the Churches for their 
serious consideration and appropriate action. On the international scene, 
therefore, there is now an instrument for the co-operation of the non- 
Roman Churches unparalleled since the division of Christendom. It will 
no doubt take time to develop, but it is a new fact which is clearly ‘pro- 
foundly significant’ for the relation of the Church to international affairs. 
And here in particular, for the constituent churches, I see four things: 

(1) The World Council of Churches is a living expression of a supra- 
national fellowship, transcending race and nation, class, and culture, knit 
together in faith, service, and understanding. 

(2) It should be the centre of continuous reflection on and exposition 
of the great Christian ideas which should direct the world of nations, lead- 
ing at times to a clear statement of the relevance of these ideas to a world 
situation. 

(3) Through its Churches’ Commission on International Affairs it 
can get into touch with political organizations such as the United Nations, 
acquire precise information, and exercise influence at concrete points. 

(4) Lastly, with the help of its Churches’ Commission on Interna- 
tional Affairs and of its own members in different countries, if it were 
satisfied of the gravity of the issue, the principles involved, and the facts, 
it could intervene in a particular international crisis by representations to 
the Security Council or other political authority, and by mobilizing 
opinion among the Churches generally. 

Whether the World Council of Churches will be able to establish some 
sort of relationship with the Roman Catholic Church, other than through 
personal contact with individual members, remains to be seen. I hope it 
may. Whether it will be possible to work out an agreement between the 
Roman Catholic Church and all Christian Churches on the one hand, and 
non-Christian religions on the other hand, on the application to international 
relations of the principles of the Natural Law I do not know. 

The field of religion is very delicate ground. But the dangers of the 
present are far graver than is commonly recognized. And I myself see 
much force in the contention of the same great Chinese statesman and 
Christian, Lou Tseng-tsiang, whom I have already quoted: 


It is necessary to define the terms in which, in the political society of today, the 

problem of Christian unity is posed. This problem affects the spiritual life of 

men in every country of the world, the moral progress of all populations, and the 
EE 
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public well-being of all States. It presents a particular relevance in the countries 
whose Christian religious history is subsequent to the division of Christendom, 
and which did not know the quarrels from which these dissidences were born. 

The unprecedented development of the means of communication has created 
completely new social and political conditions, a. world-wide society which could 
not have existed hitherto. It is composed of all nations, peoples, and races. This 
society, as I have observed already, is deprived of all established law and of all 
machinery of government. It is in consequence in complete anarchy. 

We are at the exceedingly dangerous stage at which brute force has, on a 
world-wide scale, free power to call a halt to all progress and to let loose every 
catastrophe. 

It is important, then, as quickly as possible to provide this new political 
condition with supra-national legislation based on the principles of the Natural 
Law. To establish that legislation, to prescribe it and to impose its application, 
constituted bodies are necessary which will have the powers which world-wide 
public order requires. 

Recourse to the Natural Law is the one and only way open to the world if we 
are not to see the globe transformed into the worst of jungles. The Natural Law 
has for its basis faith in God. That basis is unique and unshakable.? 


Address at Chatham House 
23 June 1949 


1 Ways of Confucius and of Christ (London, Burns Oates, 1948) pp. 129-30. 
































THE WATERS OF THE JORDAN 
A PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL WATER CONTROL 
H.A.SMITH 


HE problems of Palestine have claimed such a large share of the 

headlines for the last thirty years that the average newspaper 

reader may well think that the name of the country stands for 
one of the historic political divisions of the world. It is seldom realized 
that the area now marked on our maps as ‘Palestine’ represents only one 
of the many local settlements which ultimately resulted from the tortuous 
proceedings of the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. The frontiers then 
drawn for this small territory were unknown to history and false to geo- 
graphy. In the thousands of years which separate the age of Moses from 
our own time the ‘Palestine’ of our present maps had never formed a 
single political or administrative unit. In particular, the River Jordan 
had never formed a frontier until the map-makers of the Peace Conference 
decided that it would make a convenient administrative division between 
two of the new ‘mandated’ areas from a point four miles south of Lake 
Tiberias to the Dead Sea. 

That being so, it is not surprising that in this, as in many other cases, 
the maps resulting from the peace settlement of Paris are now little more 
than historical documents. When King Abdullah recently announced 
that in future the official title of his realm would be ‘The Hashimite 
Kingdom of the Jordan’ he was in effect notifying the world that the 
river had ceased to be a frontier. How far this assumption was justified 
depends upon factors which are yet uncertain. Palestine is in fact “parti- 
tioned’, but the existing division is wholly different from any of the 
schemes which have been propounded by various commissions. The lines 
which separate Arab and Jewish territory are merely those of an armistice 
and are necessarily precarious, but for the purpose of this article they must 
be taken as they stand at the time of writing (July 1949). Although 
precision is impossible, since no authoritative large-scale maps are avail- 
able, the lines are approximately those shown in the sketch map on p. 416. 

From this it will be seen that in the northern section, from the Lebanese 
frontier to the Lake of Tiberias, the river now forms a boundary. South 
of Lake Tiberias the river again forms a boundary between the Jewish 
and Arab forces for about fifteen miles down to a point east of Beisan. 
From this point to the Dead Sea the whole of both banks is held by King 
Abdullah’s forces, who also occupy about half of the western shore of the 
Dead Sea. The ‘bulge’ west of the river now held by the Arab Legion 
amounts to about half of the whole area between the Lebanese border and 
the Negeb, except for a narrow wedge which gives the Jews a corridor 
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from the coastal belt to Jerusalem. In Jerusalem itself the ‘Old City’ is 
held by the Arabs and the rest by the Jews. 

Such being the present political division of the country we can now 
turn to examine the water problem. The basic fact is that each of the two 
countries chiefly concerned is very short of water, and that the shortage, 
which has always been serious, has been greatly aggravated by recent 
events. On the Jewish side the population has been swollen by the en- 
couragement of mass immigration with little or no regard to the capacity 
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of the land. On the other side the resources of the Kingdom of the Jordan 
have been intolerably strained by the sudden influx of hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees, most of whom must probably be accepted as permanent 
residents. 

Without going into figures, which in this case would need rather elabor- 
ate analysis to interpret their meaning, it may be said briefly that the 
rainfall of the whole country is small and that its distribution is very 
uneven. Furthermore, much of the rainfall is torrential, the fall in one 
day often exceeding the average for a month. Not only is torrent water 
difficult to impound and control, but the storms are also the cause of much 
injury to the soil and the crops. It is broadly true to say that the average 
annual rainfall diminishes from the north to the south of the country as a 
whole. In the mountains of the Hermon range, where lie most of the head- 
waters of the Jordan, the rainfall almost approaches that of Scotland, but 
at Lake Tiberias, only forty miles further south, it drops to an annual 
average of about 20 inches.’ This figure also approximately holds for the 
coastal plain, which is now the principal area under Jewish control. As 
we go down the Jordan valley the rainfall steadily diminishes and desert 
conditions begin at the northern end of the Dead Sea. Higher figures are 
recorded for the mountain districts which enclose the valley on each side. 

With the irrigation problems which arise outside the Jordan basin 
this article is not concerned, since they give no occasion for any interna- 
tional difficulty. The waters which are or may be the subject of contro- 
versy are mainly those which originate in the upper Jordan basin and 
enter the lower valley either through Lake Tiberias or through the River 
Yarmuk, which rises in the eastern plateau and falls into the Jordan about 
four miles south of the lake. 

Judged by the standards of other countries where irrigation is a major 
problem, the total amount of water available is very small. The annual 
volume which flows out of Lake Tiberias (about 540 million cubic metres) 
is only one-hundredth of the annual flow of the Nile.? The average annual 
flow of the Yarmuk is about 480 million cubic metres, but less than half of 
this is available for irrigation, since there is no reservoir to enable the storm 
water to beimpounded and controlled. For the Jordan, Lake Tiberias itself 
constitutes a natural reservoir, and the overflow of the water is now con- 
trolled by sluices at the south end. 

The catchment area of the upper Jordan is politically divided between 
Syria and the mandated territory of Palestine, together with a small 
portion of the Lebanon. At the time of writing this legal frontier also 
coincides with the armistice boundary. The waters originate partly in the 
southern and south-western slopes of the Hermon range and partly in the 
hills north west of Lake Tiberias. 


1 For purposes of comparison it may be noted that the average annual rainfall of Eng- 
land is about 32 inches, of Wales and Scotland about 50. 

2 At present the combined populations of Israel and Jordan probably amount to about 
one-fifth of the population of Egypt. 
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The catchment area of the Yarmuk is much larger in superficial 
extent, but the bulk of the water comes from the south-eastern slopes of 
the Hermon range. Politically the whole of this area is in Syrian territory 
and also at present under Syrian military control. 

It remains to say a few words about the levels. The River Jordan lies 
in what geologists call a ‘Rift’ or fault splitting a mountain mass into two, 
the line of the Rift being almost due north and south. Lake Huleh, the 
meeting place of most of the headwaters of the river, is just above sea- 
level. From here the river begins to fall steeply, so that Lake Tiberias, 
only about fifteen miles further south, lies 682 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. From the exit of the lake the steep descent continues 
throughout the remaining course of the stream, which in a straight line is 
about seventy miles. The surface of the Dead Sea is 1,292 feet below sea- 
level, and the Rift reaches its lowest point about the middle of the lake. 
From this point it begins to rise until it comes again above sea-level in the 
southern desert and then slopes gradually down to the Gulf of Aqabah. 

This short summary of the chief physical factors in the situation is 
unavoidably over-simplified and makes no claim to be adequate by 
technical standards, but perhaps it may suffice as an introduction to the 
economic and political problems. From the economic point of view the 
areas which are competing for irrigation water may be divided into two. 
One of these consists of two plains: the coastal plain running from below 
Mount Carmel to the Egyptian frontier and the Plain of Esdraelon which 
extends south eastwards from Haifa to the hills containing the part of the 
Jordan valley lying nearest to Lake Tiberias. As things stand in accord- 
ance with the armistice, practically the whole of this area is in Jewish 
occupation. 

The other area consists of the Jordan valley from Lake Tiberias to the 
Dead Sea, described on the maps as ‘El Ghor’. This region is formed by a 
series of terraces rising steeply from the river to the top of the hills on each 
side and deeply intersected by a series of ‘wadis’ running parallel to each 
other and at right angles to the main stream. Most of the land which 
admits of practical irrigation here lies below sea-level. At present the 
whole of the east side and the greater part of both sides are in Arab 
occupation, Syrian or Jordanian, but the Jews hold the west bank for 
about two-fifths of the distance from Lake Tiberias to the Dead Sea. 

All this may be summed up by saying that of the two areas which 
compete for water one—the area of the plains—is at present in Jewish 
occupation, while the other—the Jordan valley from Lake Tiberias to 
the Dead Sea—is divided between Jewish and Arab forces. The main 
catchment basin, from which nearly all the water comes, is divided be- 
tween the Jews and the Arabs. On Lake Tiberias, which is the natural 
reservoir of the catchment basin, the west bank is held by the Jews and 
the east bank by the Arabs. At the time of writing these divisions are 
purely military, but for the purpose of this article they must be accepted 
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as they stand, since we cannot yet predict the permanent political frontiers 
which may ultimately emerge. 


The problem of apportioning a limited supply of water between two 
or more communities is not a new one, though its present importance in 
many parts of the world is the result of modern conditions. In the last 
century the population of the world has been increasing at a great rate, 
but the rainfall does not increase, and the supply of water available for all 
human needs combined is being continually reduced by such factors as 
deforestation, soil erosion, and the wastage of water which is unavoidable 
in the monstrous urban areas of the present age. Even in such well- 
watered lands as those of the United Kingdom the problems of supply 
present increasing difficulties. 

Where the problem is purely domestic serious difficulties seldom arise. 
If the three countries concerned in the use of the Jordan waters were all 
under a single government, impartial, benevolent, and efficient, such a 
government would have little difficulty in reaching and carrying out a fair 
and reasonable apportionment. No passions are aroused when Parliament 
sets up an authority empowered to draw water from the middle of Wales 
to supply the great urban areas of Birmingham. In such a case the na- 
tional legislature takes the responsibility of deciding that the needs of one 
area are greater than those of another. All the interests concerned have 
the right to be heard before a decision is reached, and the traditions of 
British political life are such that the decision, once taken, is accepted on 
all sides. 

In federal States quasi-international problems may arise, and they 
may raise serious difficulties if the federal constitution makes no explicit 
provision for their solution. Such a provision is to be found in Article 705 
of the Swiss Civil Code, which provides that the Federal Council shall have 
the power to decide conclusively all water disputes which may arise be- 
tween different cantons. The absence of any such provision in the United 
States constitution has resulted in a number of inter-State disputes being 
brought before the Supreme Court, to the evident embarrassment of that 
tribunal. In practice the line taken by the Court has been to avoid, so far 
as possible, giving decisions upon purely legal grounds and to do all in its 
power to induce the litigants to arrive at a solution by mutual agreement. 
In pursuing this policy the Supreme Court has always been able to rely 
upon the co-operation of the federal government. 

Where the communities concerned are politically independent, owing 
no allegiance to any superior or common authority, the solution of any 
given problem can only be effected either by agreement or by force. 
Agreement may take various forms, direct or indirect, and it is clear that 
the best method must always be direct agreement between the two 
governments. Indirect agreement involves reference to some third 
authority, but this is only possible in so far as both parties have confidence 
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both in the competence and in the impartiality of the referee. If the parties 
are satisfied that the difference between them is purely one of legal right— 
and this in itself would mean a very large measure of agreement—then 
it is open to them, as the United Nations Charter provides, to have 
recourse to the International Court or to some other agreed tribunal. 
But reference to a court is obviously little more than a gamble unless 
there are clear and accepted rules of law which the court can apply to the 
facts before it, and in this matter of international water rights it is unfor- 
tunately true that the law of nations has so far signally failed to keep 
pace with modern developments. 

Another method of dealing with such problems is the setting up of joint 
commissions. Of this there are many examples, the best known being the 
International Joint Commission set up by a treaty of 1909 to deal with 
the waters which form the boundary between Canada and the United 
States. In practice the value of such commissions has been severely 
limited by political considerations. Sometimes their functions are merely 
advisory and technical, and in no case have the States concerned dele- 
gated to any commission the power of giving a binding decision upon 
questions which may raise serious political difficulties. 


At this point we may turn to examine briefly some of the practical 
proposals which have been put forward for dealing with the waters of the 
Jordan.’ It should be made clear that at the time of writing there is as 
yet nothing which can be described as an international ‘dispute’. The basis 
of the present de facto situation is purely military, and on neither side can 
there be any question of undertaking large engineering schemes until it is 
possible to fix the political frontiers with some reasonable hope of per- 
manence. 

On the Jewish side the Israeli Government has not yet formulated any 
demands or put forward any official plans, but schemes conceived primarily 
in Jewish interests have been published in the United States. Only 
passing mention need be made of a wildly extravagant plan proposed by 
Professor W. C. Lowdermilk 2 of New York in order to make possible the 
settlement of many millions of Jews in Palestine, with the incidental 
suggestion that the Arabs might remove themselves to ‘the great alluvial 
plain of the Tigris and Euphrates valley’. A modified and more temperate 
version of this plan was published in 1945 by Messrs Hays and Savage, 
American consulting engineers. 

In each of these schemes it is assumed that money does not matter, 
but financial questions are outside the scope of this article, nor is this the 


1 The facts summarized in the following paragraphs are based on the following sources: 
Palestine Royal Commission Report, 1937; Report presented to the Transjordan Govern- 
ment on ‘The Water Resources of Transjordan and their Development’, by M. G. Ionides, 
1939; M. G. Ionides, ‘Jordan Valley Irrigation in Transjordan’ (Engineering, September 
1946); E. C. Willatts, ‘Some Geographical Factors in the Palestine Problem’ (Geographical 
Journal, October 1946). I am also indebted to Mr Ionides for some helpful notes elucidat- 
ing the difficult technical material. 

? Palestine, land of Promise (New York, Harper, 1944). 
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place for technical details. The common feature of both is that the head 
waters of the Jordan above Lake Huleh would be diverted to irrigate the 
Plain of Esdraelon, the coastal plain, and other areas of Palestine outside 
the Jordan valley. Under the Hays-Savage scheme half of the waters of 
the Yarmuk would also be diverted into Lake Tiberias to make good part 
of the loss, and a great artificial reservoir for the upper Jordan waters 
would be built in the hills of Galilee. What remained of the water would 
be used for the irrigation of the land south of the lake. To compensate 
the Dead Sea for the water thus diverted salt water would be brought in 
a huge conduit from Haifa and poured into the north-west corner of the 
Dead Sea, generating 660 million kilowatts of electricity on its way. 

It should again be emphasized that these proposals were prepared 
while Palestine was still under mandate, and that the authors could not 
have foreseen the present military and political situation. The same must 
be said of the more official proposals which have been made on the other 
side. These are based on an exhaustive report on “The Water Resources 
of Transjordan and their Development’, prepared in 1939 by Mr M. G. 
Ionides, then Director of Development in the Transjordan administration. 
The purpose of this scheme, as it has since been expounded by Mr Ionides 
himself, would be to irrigate the terraces along the eastern side of the 
‘Ghor’ by water drawn from Lake Tiberias and also from the Yarmuk river 
some miles above its point of confluence with the Jordan. 

Mr Ionides’s scheme is concerned only with the east side of the 
Jordan valley. No plans seem to have been drawn up as yet for the irri- 
gation of the western side. During the mandate period plans for the com- 
hensive study of water resources in Palestine were unfortunately ham- 
pered by Jewish opposition, and a full technical investigation still remains 
to be made. In the opinion of the Royal Commisson of 1937, ‘irrigation 
from wells is, and is likely always to remain, the chief source of irrigation 
in Palestine’ (p. 253). On the other hand, the Hays-Savage scheme made 
provision for the irrigation of the southern terraces on the west bank from 
a dam to be built in the lower part of the river. Probably it would be 
possible to provide for the irrigation of this area by an extension of Mr 
Ionides’s plan, but upon this point the necessary technical information is 
not yet available, and the suggestion presumes that there would be sufficient 
co-operation between the parties to enable the water to be brought from 
Lake Tiberias to the lower part of the valley along the western bank. 

Assuming that both Israel and the Kingdom of Jordan survive as 
independent States, and that their permanent frontiers do not differ greatly 
from the present armistice lines, it seems highly probable that before very 
long they will be involved in controversy over the use of the Jordan waters, 
and at present it seems unlikely that any such question will be approached 
in that spirit of mutual accommodation which is necessary for any true 
settlement. Whether they can agree to the extent of invoking the aid of 
some outside authority, either legal or political, remains to be seen. The 
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purpose, perhaps optimistic, of this article is to examine the principles 
upon which 1n impartial tribunal, however constituted, should seek to 
resolve the difference by a just decision. Hitherto no international dispute 
about the apportionment of water rights has ever led to war, but in no 
case which has yet arisen have the most vital interests of two independent 
communities been so deeply involved. If a solution by force, actual or 
threatened, is to be avoided, it is of the first importance that the settlement 
should be founded upon principles the justice of which will be apparent 
to all. 


The most helpful precedents will be found in the United States, where in 
the course of the present century a number of inter-State disputes upon 
water rights have been brought before the Supreme Court. The first of 
these was a case between Kansas and Colorado decided in 1907. The sub- 
ject-matter of the dispute was the Arkansas River, which flows for 280 
miles through Colorado before entering Kansas, the complaint of the latter 
State being that a large irrigation project undertaken by Colorado would 
exhaust the river to such an extent that scarcely more than a trickle would 
cross the border between the two States. 

The arguments presented to the Court on each side are highly interest- 
ing in so far as they illustrate the difficulty of solving international dis- 
putes of this kind merely by reference to ordinary rules of law. Kansas, 
the plaintiff State, asked the Court to decide according to the private law 
rule of riparian rights, which forbids an upper riparian owner to interfere 
to any serious extent with the flow of water which would naturally reach 
the owner of the lower land. In effect this would have meant that Colorado 
could never undertake any large scheme of irrigation in her own territory. 
The argument for the defence went to the opposite extreme. Colorado 
took her stand upon the principle of absolute sovereignty and maintained 
that as sovereign she was entitled to do exactly as she pleased with the 
whole of the water upon her own territory. This meant that she claimed 
the right, if she thought fit, to use all the waters of the river in her own 
territory and thus turn a large area of Kansas into a desert. 

Such arguments might serve admirably as illustrations for a textbook 
on formal logic. They would have delighted Aristotle or the Schoolmen. 
Each side argued correctly from a ‘minor premiss’ to an inescapable con- 
clusion, and in each case the conclusion was absurd. As every student of 
logic knows, this means that there must be some fault in an undisclosed 
‘major premiss’, since right reasoning cannot lead to a conclusion which is 
obviously wrong. In order to find the error we must look further back. 
On the side of the plaintiff, the major premiss was the tacit assumption 
that the rules of private law could be applied unaltered to the relations 
between States—an error with which we are only too familiar today. On 
the other side the flaw in the major premiss was the error, scarcely less 
common, that the rule of territorial sovereignty knows no limits. 

All this faulty reasoning failed to mislead the Court, and the judgement 
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is an interesting example of a correct decision being reached by rejecting 
the arguments put forward on both sides. In effect, the Court was com- 
pelled to find its own principle of decision without help from either of the 
parties, and the basic principle of the judgement was expressed in the 
words ‘equitable apportionment of benefits’. First formulated in 1907, 
this maxim became the rule of decision for several similar cases which 
have since been brought before the Supreme Court. 

But the phrase does not explain itself, and some comment is needed. 
The very word ‘equitable’ clearly distinguishes the principle from a strictly 
legal rule. It is no less clear that the word ‘equitable’ is not synonymous 
with ‘equal’. To have said that each of the parties was entitled to half the 
water of the Arkansas River would have been to lay down a rule of law 
which could have been applied merely by measurement, as in the distribu- 
tion of an intestate estate, and the Court made it clear that the problem 
was not merely a matter of arithmetic. 

The judgement actually given was in form negative. Upon the evi- 
dence, the Court was satisfied that the claim of Kansas was exaggerated 
and that no case had been made out for an injunction to halt the Colorado 
irrigation scheme. At the same time the Court made it clear that this 
decision was not necessarily final. The application for an injunction was 
dismissed, but 


without prejudice to the right of the plaintiff to institute new proceedings 
whenever it shall appear that through a material increase in the depletion of the 
waters of the Arkansas by Colorado, its corporations, or citizens, the substantial 
interests of Kansas are being injured to the extent of destroying the equitable 
apportionment of benefits between the two States resulting from the flow of 
the river.? 

More recently the same principle has been reaffirmed by the Supreme 
Court in a dispute between Connecticut and Massachusetts, the point at 
issue being the right of Massachusetts to divert two small streams in the 
upper basin of the Connecticut River in order to increase the water supply 
of Boston. Again the claim for an injunction was refused, since there 
seemed to be no threat of any substantial injury to the interests of the 
plaintiff State, but again the power of the Court to intervene was held in 
reserve. Decisions resting upon the same principle have also been given 
by federal tribunals in Switzerland and in Germany. 

These and other judicial decisions have a negative value in so far as 
they make it clear that in such cases there are no absolute legal rights on 
either side. But this is really equivalent to saying that these disputes are 
not suitable for settlement by courts of law. Legal tribunals may decide 
that the apportionment should be ‘equitable’, but it is beyond the com- 
petence of legal learning to decide what should be the fair shares of two 
independent States in the same waters. In so far as the determination of 
such a question is a matter for experts at all, the experts, or some of them, 
chosen must possess qualifications, such as engineering and hydrological 


1 After prolonged negotiations the dispute was ultimately settled by agreement between 
the States concerned, and the agreement was ratified by Congress in 1929. 
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knowledge, not usually to be found among lawyers. But the truth is that 
in the solution of problems of this kind the role of technical specialists, 
whether legal or scientific, can never be more than advisory. Any real 
settlement calls for the exercise of the highest and rarest kind of political 
wisdom. The decision given must be just, but the justice needed is not 
that which is administered within the framework of legal rules. What is 
required is the wisdom of the statesman and the philosopher, the ‘justice’ 
of Plato or the New Testament. How is this most difficult standard to be 
applied to the apportionment of the waters of the Jordan? 


It goes without saying that the best solution is to be found in direct 
agreement between the parties, provided that the agreement is genuinely 
free and wholly uninfluenced by force or the threat of force. A striking 
example of this is to be found in the agreement concerning the Nile con- 
cluded in 1929 between Lord Lloyd and Mohammed Pasha Mahmud on 
behalf of the British and Egyptian Governments. It is particularly notice- 
able because at the time the parties were divided by acute political differ- 
ences upon the problem of the sovereignty of the Sudan. It is to the lasting 
credit of the negotiators that they were able to separate the political from 
the economic issues. Both the technical experts and the statesmen 
approached the problem as if they were considering the needs of a single 
country undivided by any political frontier. 

If the problem of the Jordan can be approached in this spirit all will 
be well, but in the present political atmosphere the prospects for such a 
settlement are not good. There remain two alternatives—a solution by 
force, actual or threatened, and reference to some kind of outside arbitra- 
tion. Of these the former need not be discussed, since it is idle to look for 
principles of justice in the victories of ‘power politics’. Inter arma silent 
leges. 

There remains arbitration, and this again may be of two kinds, formal 
or informal. In the technical and formal sense arbitration means the 
reference of a difference to an agreed and specified tribunal of a few 
eminent persons. For this the time has not yet come, since there is yet no 
formal ‘dispute’. Even if the issue should be definitely joined the present 
temper of the parties makes it unlikely that they could agree upon a 
reference. No case involving such an issue has so far been brought before 
any international tribunal.* 

To forecast or suggest the judgement of such a tribunal is beyond the 
province of this article, but there is another kind of arbitration which the 
disputants cannot avoid and to which all reasoned discussion may contri- 
bute its share. That is the judgement of world opinion at the present time 
and of history in the future. Such a judgement must give due weight to 
legal rights, to scientific data, and to all other factors which may be rele- 
vant, but to none of them in isolation from the rest. 


1 The Meuse case decided by the Permanent Court of International Justice in 1927 
turned solely upon the interpretation of a treaty. 
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In so far as may be possible, we should endeavour, like the negotiators 
of the Nile Agreement, to put political differences out of our minds and 
to envisage the problem as it might appear to a single government ruling 
impartially over the whole area. In practice such detachment is very 
difficult, since the Lowdermilk and Hays-Savage schemes cannot be 
entirely detached from their political background. Prepared in the days 
of the mandate, they are admittedly linked up with ambitious schemes of 
Jewish expansion which, whether justifiable or not, are certain to be 
fiercely resisted. On the other hand, the plans submitted by Mr Ionides 
to the Transjordan Government in 1939 do not seem to have any political 
significance. Assuming the river frontier as it then stood, they are con- 
cerned only with the irrigation of the eastern bank, and they do not entail 
any diversion of water from one watershed to another. 

The Ionides plan is the earliest in date, and was doubtless available to 
the authors of the American schemes. As they now stand, the opposing 
plans are mutually exclusive, since there is not enough water for both, and 
it must be assumed that the two American schemes were intended to 
supersede the Ionides proposal in its entirety. 

Given the necessary good will on both sides, there would probably be 
no insurmountable difficulty in adapting the Ionides plan to serve both 
banks of the river, irrigating all the land capable of irrigation, both Jewish 
and Arab, within the Jordan basin. If this were done, there would be an 
‘equitable apportionment’ of the waters within the basin, leaving the 
Esdraelon and coastal plains to be irrigated by whatever other waters 
might be available. On the other hand, it is quite impossible to justify the 
Lowdermilk and Hays—Savage schemes under this principle, since they do 
not really contemplate any ‘apportionment’ at all. Each of these plans 
contemplates using almost the whole of the head waters of the Jordan for 
lands outside the basin, leaving the greater part of the lower valley to 
become practically a desert. If any such scheme were brought before a 
tribunal adjudicating between the member States of a federation there 
can be no doubt that it would be condemned. For independent States 
there is no such common authority, except by their own agreement, but 
the principles of justice remain, even if there is no tribunal to declare them. 
All those who hope for the establishment in these troubled lands of a just 
and enduring peace will hope that the Israeli Government will not be 
tempted into any policy which would make such a settlement impossible. 


Note. In order not to confuse the main issue no mention has been made in the 
text of the hydro-electric works at the confluence of the Jordan and the Yarmuk. 
These are operated under the ‘Rutenberg Concession’ and were opened in 1932. 
Power is provided by a dam giving a fall of about 70 feet to the bed of the 
Jordan, but this dam cannot be used for irrigation. If any of the major schemes 
described in the text were carried out it would be necessary to expropriate the 
company in accordance with the terms of the concession. At present none of 
the electricity generated is used in the Kingdom of the Jordan. 


July 1949 








WORLD GOVERNMENT—IN WHOSE TIME? 


PERCY £.’CORBETT 


contempt for the movement for world government at the present 
time. Any movement which has the support of such people as are 
supporting this movement is worthy of respect. 

It is difficult to answer the question “Why don’t I join it?’, more 
particularly as some of those now advocating it approach one very person- 
ally on this matter, and are apt to suggest that one is oneself being the 
cause of the next war, for failing to join the movement and become a 
crusader immediately. It is not, I think, on intellectual grounds; it is 
rather on personal grounds that I have over the last few years felt a sense 
of guilt and have felt driven to inquire why it is that I cannot comfortably 
join this movement in its present form and style. I am the more troubled 
by this question because the general objective is itself so unquestionably 
worthy; but there is something wrong about the present form of the pro- 
position and, I think, about the excited manner of those who propagate it. 

The first thing I have had to do is to ask myself whether I should like 
to live under a world government, and the only answer that I can find is, 
“Yes—if’, and the ‘if’ is a fairly complicated proviso. I think it amounts to 
this: I should like to live under a world government if I were very well 
satisfied that a world government would preserve and enhance the values 
which I wish to see achieved by any social organization in which I have a 
part or of which I am a member. 

What is government—world government or any other government? 
To my mind it is essentially the mechanism of a society. What is a 
society? A society, to my mind, is a grouping of men and women about 
certain agreed objectives, values, or common interests. When I raise this 
question of values with people who have attempted to persuade me to 
join the ranks of the World Federalists, they say: ‘But you are entirely 
mistaken; there is no question of fundamental values involved, or if there 
is, it is the question of peace, and surely that is a great and very funda- 
mental value?’ But is it the supreme value? The present World Federal- 
ists say: “We are not out for a world government which is going to dig down 
into the intimate concerns of the national State society; it is going to be 
an organization limited to the keeping of peace.’ Now that is to me one of 
those highly deceptive simplifications. What is the business of keeping 
peace in any world society? It is surely the problem of keeping order. It is 
not the problem of defence against any external aggression. Now keeping 
order implies certain limitations on the rights of individuals or groups of 


human beings, certain limitations on their choice of values, and very definite 
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limitations on the methods that may be used by the individual or group in 
his or its attempts to realize those values. 

In that context, if I ask myself if peace is a supreme value, I have to 
come out on the negative side. I cannot subscribe to a doctrine of ‘peace 
at any price’, and it seems to me one should only accept the notion of world 
government if one is very well convinced that it is a government in which 
the doctrine of one’s own faith as to the purpose of government is the 
dominant faith. In other words, one is asking that it shall be a world 
government which one shall control oneself, or which the group of States 
of which one is a member shall control. More concretely, I should demand 
that if there is to be a world government it should be one dominated by 
the western democracies or the group of countries which will have accepted 
the specific doctrine of the western democracies. 

Here is the crux of the matter. The World Federalists of today pose 
this problem and state their proposition as if it were merely a question of 
getting together a conference of men representing democratic States to 
draw up a constitution, as though legislation or quasi-legislation could 
bring into existence the basic conditions of society and law. I do not think 
that itcan bedone. Asociety, meaninga grouping of men about certain agreed 
interests, values, and objectives, is a highly complex organism that is only 
brought about by the processes that produce cultures in the anthropological 
sense. It cannot be produced by legislation. A group of well-wishers can- 
not proclaim that there shall be society, law, and government, and then 
expect that there will be society, law, and government. Government is 
something which expresses an achievement already attained, a series of 
concordances that have been brought about by living experience rather 
than by a process of legislation. 

The task of preventing war, of keeping the peace, is not a simple 
problem; it is a tightly interwoven complex of problems, and the writers 
and the orators who say ‘Let’s not go into those details now’, are cheer- 
fully evading all the real difficulties. They constantly use the analogy of 
the American Revolution, and the process of the drawing up and adoption 
of the American constitution, and their bible is The Federalist. To one who 
lives in North America, and who has more or less forcibly spent much time 
in studying American history and North American political institutions, 
that is a very imperfect and incomplete analogy. I think it is very useful, 
after a certain stage, to use the analogy of the formation of the American 
constitution, provided certain other factors are presented, and the business 
in hand is the construction of a constitutional machine. But there were 
present, it seems clear to me, in the hands of the fathers of the American 
constitution, elements of a society between the thirteen colonies which do 
not exist between the countries of the world at large. 

One need hardly cite, to make the point clear, the violent, sharp 
cleavage in the matter of values that exists at the present time between 
the Soviet Union and its group of dependent States on the one side, and 
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the western democracies on the other. Even among the western demo- 
cracies there still exist differences profound enough to impose serious 
limitations on the pace of achieving centralized organization. The business 
of establishing an organization for the keeping of peace would seem to me 
to be a fairly late item in the evolution, which I see going on slowly, to- 
wards a closer integration of the countries of the world. 

After this criticism I may be asked, ‘Do you think that the notion or 
idea of world government is therefore utterly vain?’ I do not think so, but 
I see its realization approaching by bits and pieces. Just as all society has 
developed, I believe that there is a movement in the direction of very 
general social co-ordination in the world, and that the stages are marked 
by the establishment of certain bits of social mechanism for handling very 
specific problems. From the telegraphic and postal unions, one can come 
forward through the whole list of international organizations that have 
been set up in the world since the eighteen-sixties and that have become 
so numerous in the last twenty years. These, to my mind, are not yet the 
machinery of a world society; they are bits of machinery, each of them 
corresponding to a little society in itself. The development of these organs 
does, however, provide lessons in procedure and administration. At the 
same time they move in the direction of clearer definition and implementa- 
tion of certain common values, in each case grouped around some limited 
objective, with regard to which States are convinced that material interest 
is sufficiently important to justify subordination to a collective will. But 
when the fallaciously simple proposition of the Federalists, that our 
problem is merely the establishment of a mechanism for keeping the peace, 
is considered, it must be realized that what is proposed is that States 
should subordinate their discretion and should rely upon an international 
authority to protect and administer those very interests and values for 
which they primarily exist as political communities. That will take a great 
deal of time. 

The World Federalists also propose that this new organization, this 
constitution, should take the place of the United Nations. That seems to 
me to be throwing overboard an organization which was set up with great 
difficulty, which is facing very great difficulties in operation, but which, 
nevertheless, is even at the present time producing valuable social pro- 
ducts. To complain that it has not the power to enforce its will and to 
prevent aggression by its members is to point to the very deficiencies 
which I have emphasized, namely, the absence of agreed fundamental 
values, the cleavage of belicf on the objectives of political organizations, 
or—what is equally important—on the means that may legitimately be 
used to achieve the aims of political societies. This is a context in which 
the distinction between ‘means’ and ‘ends’ is apt to be extremely mis- 
leading, and in which the notion of ends as dominant and means as rela- 
tively unimportant may lead one very far astray. 

The United Nations, with the difficulties it encounters and the small 
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successes which it is gradually achieving—marginal though they may be— 
is an extremely good barometer of the advances made in the fundamental 
conditions of world society. It is unable to grapple successfully with the 
principal issues in the world today simply because the will to co-operate, 
the joint will to operate adequate institutions, is not there; and that joint 
will cannot be created merely by drawing up a new constitution. 

In the wide range of functions which the United Nations is attempting 
to perform, I am particularly attracted by the effort to draw up con- 
ventions, and to secure the ratification of conventions, which will take the 
position of the individual out of the exclusive domestic jurisdiction of the 
State, and make it a recognized and implemented international concern. 
I consider this as perhaps more indicative than any other action of the 
actual progress towards the fundamental conditions of world society and 
world government. Here I may perhaps seem to take an exceedingly 
idealistic view, but I do not think so. 

Here we have at stake those fundamental values which we believe dis- 
tinguish ours from totalitarian systems. Here we also have a field in which, 
if any, the individual may be led to find in international organization a 
source of liberties and privileges which will directly affect his daily life, 
and which may help to enlist his loyalties, to dilute his nationalism, to 
give him a conception of the world as a whole and a hope that the gradual 
organization of a world society may be something that will prove to be to 
his personal benefit. Therefore I say to those people who cherish the idea 
of a gradual integration of world society, ‘Look carefully, before you set up, 
or try to set up, rival institutions which will detract from the small exist- 
ing authority of the United Nations, which will remove the centre of 
gravity in world affairs still further from it and prevent it from achieving 
that importance which is needed if it is to attract the loyalty of human 
beings’. 


How do Western European Union, the Atlantic Treaty, and the 
Statute of the Council of Europe, fit into this gradual evolution towards a 
closer integration of world society? I would say that they are (not except- 
ing even the Council of Europe) essentially limited defence societies or 
alliances which do not aim to be beginnings of world organization and which 
may, if they are not carefully handled, impede progress towardsa fuller inte- 
gration of world society and the generalization of a rule of law. It seems to 
me quite clear—it is indeed acknowledged in so many words in the white 
paper describing the events leading up to the Atlantic Treaty—that the 
motivating force in these agreements has been fear of the intentions of 
Soviet Russia. 

I cannot regard those organizations as unjustified. Tome they seem 
on the whole wise political precautions in a very dangerous world situa- 
tion. But when I say that, I am conscious of the fact that, forexample, in 


the history of the League of Nations, the development of regional arrange- 
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ments did deflect the centre of gravity from Geneva to other places and 
tended to break down the authority of the League, and I very much fear 
the same process in the history of the United Nations. 

In the Preamble and first Articles of the Atlantic Treaty and of the 
Statute of the Council of Europe, however, there is frequent mention of 
fundamental rights and of free institutions: membership in these groupings 
is to depend upon acceptance of these ideas and these values. Now it has 
been the fashion to take preambles containing this sort of material as so 
much eye-wash. To me that is not the case at the present time. To me 
these clauses constitute recognition that if society is to be developed either 
on a regional or on a world scale, it can only do so on the basis of certain 
recognized values. I would not have them lost sight of in the pursuit of 
those strategic objectives which are the more immediate motives of the 
European agreements. 


Address at Chatham House 
14 June 1949 


Summary of Discussion 


PROFESSOR GEORGE CATLIN fundamentally disagreed with Professor Cor- 
bett’s approach; he ventured to put to him four points. Did he agree with the 
statement made by Mr Ernest Bevin, that the development of a world organiza- 
tion ‘must come’, or did he consider that sound and practical statesmanship 
would reject that remark? Did he think it a good thing that we should hand to 
the Soviet Union the propaganda value of the statement that we did not 
advocate a world organization, but only advocated either local organizations 
based on certain common values admitted to be less than world-wide, or, 
alternatively, functional organizations of as great moment as e.g. the Postal 
Union? Would Professor Corbett not agree that all these world organizations, 
the United Nations, the union of Western Europe, and a Western union which 
would include the United States, the British Commonwealth, and Britain, could 
be complementary to each other? Professor Catlin referred to the possibility of 
getting some agreement on what were the individual rights removed from the 
ambit of State power, and thereby of challenging the very core of the tradition 
of the doctrine of sovereignty. Professor Catlin had had the pleasure ten days 
previously of hearing Mr Justice Owen Roberts speak in the Senate House of 
Washington; he had said that there was no such thing as international law, be- 
cause there was no international organization to enforce it. Did Professor Cor- 
bett agree with Mr Justice Owen Roberts, or had he another view? 


PROFESSOR CORBETT said that he could not accept any prophesied develop- 
ment as inevitable. 

On the second point, he had tried hard to learn something of Soviet thought, 
the thought of the people who had to formulate for intellectual consumption the 
day-to-day decisions of the Politburo. He had gone to the Soviet Union to study 
this question directly, after spending some years working on the language in 
order to do so. After direct study of the present tenor of Soviet propaganda, he 
could not regard the handing to the Soviet Union of any particular propaganda 
point as important; they had them all already. One could not improve the pro- 
paganda mechanism of the Soviet Union. 

Thirdly, Professor Corbett said that, properly handled, the organizations 
mentioned by Professor Catlin might help to bring about conditions under which 
a wider integration of society could be achieved in time; but he also saw a 
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great danger that they might be regarded as ends in themselves, and might 
seriously impede the generalization of values that might be made common. 

On the rights of individuals, he said there was no more delicate field in which 
to operate than that of relations between a government and its own nationals, 
and he did not think that we had made any great achievement in drawing up a 
unanimous declaration of human rights in the Assembly in December 1948. He 
was not even sure that we had achieved anything very great in the unanimously 
adopted Genocide Convention, as there had been no ratification of it. He 
suggested a very different method. He would not draw up vast declarations and 
vast conventions, but he would take specific subjects, such as prevention of 
arbitrary arrest, imprisonment without trial, and freedom of speech. In the 
matter of the press a defeat had been suffered owing to the cleavage of values. 
He would select limited objectives, and work as the International Labour 
Organization had worked, by taking specific problems carefully chosen for the 
degree of support likely to be forthcoming. 

Regarding international law, Professor Corbett said that he had just com- 
pleted a series of lectures at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, where he had argued that the traditional assumptions of international 
society and international law were totally unexamined assumptions that 
corresponded to no reality. They were a product of medieval scholasticism 
carried forward into the Renaissance and so down to our own times. On those 
unexamined assumptions had been built up a system which had no relation to 
reality. He was now pleading for an examination of the actual motives of State 
conduct, as a way of making progress in the movement towards international 
society rather than the further elaboration of legalistic abstractions. 


MR E. J. ExLiot agreed with very much of what Professor Corbett had said, 
and took comfort from the support he gave to the struggling United Nations; it 
seemed to him that that organization would be strengthened, and the whole 
problem of the world it represented eased, if enthusiasts for world government 
and other similar organizations would put their whole weight behind the 
endeavour to bring the United Nations nearer to the ideal of world government. 

Professor Corbett had called attention to the work of the United Nations in 
securing the rights of the individual—an admirable direction in which men and 
women should supporl the United Nations. There were two other aspects of the 
work of the United Nations on which he would like Professor Corbett’s opinion. 
He had in mind first, the manceuvres whereby the democratic Powers were 
endeavouring to overcome the Veto, which was the only obstacle to the United 
Nations becoming a real world government; in so far as the Veto was not 
exercised, he suggested that the United Nations was world government, but the 
Veto was inconsistent with a practical world government which could secure 
peace, law, and order. He hoped that there was a definite policy to secure a 
position in which the Russians would be faced with the alternative of leaving the 
U.N. or of becoming a member of a real united nations without the Veto. 

The second aspect was the application to international trade of the same 
principles that formed the basis of the United Nations as a political organization 
for securing peace. The development of the United Nations’ trade policy had 
been largely due to the initiative of the United States; there was now an Inter- 
national Charter for Trade and Employment, awaiting ratification at Lake 
Success, which embodied some very hopeful and important new policies for 
world trade as a whole, especially since the Charter recognized that each nation’s 
economic policy was a matter of proper concern to the other nations. Were the 
Americans, who had done so much to produce that possibility of world-wide 
economic co-operation, really anxious for the Charter to become effective, and 
would they ratify it, so setting an example which the world would follow? 


PROFESSOR CORBETT replied that he did not attach a great deal of hope to the 
attack on the Veto. He thought Soviet consent to the abolition of the Veto, or 
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even a substantial reduction in its use, could only be obtained after the Soviet 
Union had abandoned the doctrine of struggle with what it called ‘the capitalist- 
imperialist-monopolist conspiracy’. This would mean that the greatest existing 
obstacle to a world society had been removed; the removal of the Veto would be 
a mere symptom of that achievement. 

He thought the Charter of the International Trade Organization very helpful 
and hopeful. If the International Trade Organization could be set up, it would 
shortly begin to reap benefits that would be visible to the individual man in the 
street. The immediate prospect of its ratification was not, however, very good; 
the agenda of the United States Senate was crowded and when they did reach 
the subject there would be strong opposition in Congress. He thought the 
problem of securing substantial United States support for it might be almost as 
great as getting the support of the U.S.S.R. He did not know how willing the 
United Kingdom would be to ratify it. One of the greatest obstacles which had 
had to be overcome was the attachment of the United Kingdom to certain pre- 
ferential trade agreements. 


THE DucHEssS OF ATHOLL said that under existing circumstances, in which 
the nations with limited experience of self-government, or less education than 
the European races or the North American people, were in a considerable 
majority over the rest of the world, and in which unhappily one of the largest of 
those nations—the Chinese—was succumbing in very large part to Communist 
doctrine, did the lecturer not think that there was a very real danger that, if a 
world government were set up at anything like the present time, it would in- 
evitably come under Soviet domination? 


PROFESSOR CORBETT said that that possibility was one of the reasons for his 
attitude towards the proposition of world government as ‘Yes—if’. It was pre- 
cisely because of the possibility that a world government would show a Com- 
munist majority that he was not willing to support it without grave reservations. 


ApMIRAL C. V. UsBoRNE associated himself with Professor Catlin—he entirely 
disagreed with the arguments put forward by Professor Corbett. He thought 
Professor Corbett would agree that all intelligent people who had given thought 
to the subject would like a world government if the members of that government 
subscribed to the rights of man and the western mode of thought. If that were 
the case, and if there were a strong probability that one day the world would 
reach a world government, somebody had to start it, and why not now? Why 
not start with the western element, those countries which did believe in the rights 
of man and the western way of life, and endeavour to form a unity there? Why 
not let the future take care of itself, ie. whether the Soviet group changed its 
policy, as it probably would in the course of a century or two, or whether they 
stayed outside the world government and perhaps fought it? He thought that 
anyone who took the view, as he thought the lecturer did, that, granted certain 
conditions, a world government was the right and only solution for this poor little 
planet, yet saw so many difficulties in achieving it that he could not subscribe to 
it himself, ought to keep silent; by standing up and preaching against it, he was 
setting back the very thing which his intelligence told him would eventually be 
the best solution for the world. 


PROFESSOR CORBETT suggested that the way in which Admiral Usborne put 
his point implied some misunderstanding of what he (Professor Corbett) had 
said. He thought they differed with regard to methods. He had been arguing 
against the immediate enactment of another constitution of a world organiza- 
tion. He thought that was neither expedient nor feasible; he wanted to wait for 
the realization of certain conditions which, to his mind, must underlie any 
feasible constitution. Far from opposing the movement towards world govern- 
ment, he thought it was in progress, and that the steps in that movement were 
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the bits and pieces of organizations that were being developed. He emphasized 
his belief that that was the way in which all society that had any chance of life 
grew. This was his point when he had said that those who would enact another 
world constitution were simply disregarding the instrument which was at hand, 
and which was being operated to the fullest extent compatible with underlying 
factors of the world at that time, namely the United Nations. The United 
Nations was, he believed, the nearest possible approach to world government. 


MR A. Warts said he would like to touch on a subject which might lead them 
very far afield, but which nevertheless formed one of the keys of the address, the 
word ‘values’. He said that Professor Corbett defined society at the beginning 
of his talk as an association of men and women to achieve certain values. He 
asked whether Professor Corbett agreed that these values only generated them- 
selves in the process of the development of that society, or if he agreed that there 
were certain eternal and timeless values. Was liberty, for instance, an outcome 
of a society in the making; or was it something which was inherent in life itself? 
He chose this question of values because of its acute importance to the whole 
theme of Professor Corbett’s lecture, and because it threw up the whole question 
of opposition in values to the Soviet system. He thought that the doctrine of 
Leninism would have them both ways on the argument whether ‘values’ for 
society were temporal or eternal. He said that from Marxism the doctrine of 
Leninism had developed certain abstract ‘values’. If he might, as an example, 
choose one of these abstract values in Communist ideology, he would choose the 
question of change. The philosophy of ‘Dialectical Materialism’ maintains that 
change, and violent change at that, is a permanent value outside society itself, 
which is inherent in every form of life, economic, political, and biological. The 
Christian ethics postulate timeless and eternal values, and as Professor Corbett’s 
address very largely stood or fell on this question of values, perhaps he would care 
to say a word in definition. 


PROFESSOR CORBETT said that he could not agree that there were eternal 
values. He thought values were constantly developing in the process of human 
beings living together. His ‘values’ were tentative judgements on what things 
were for the time being worth working for. They might change very considerably 
in their content from time to time, and from place to place. Among those which 
he believed most nearly permanent was liberty, in the sense of the largest area of 
discretion for the individual that was compatible with social order. He said that 
oddly enough the Soviet philosophy subscribed to it too, and this was a point 
where the difference was apparently one of methods of achievement. Marxists 
theoretically eliminated the age-old struggle of the West between authority and 
the individual. They said that the individual was nothing without the State, 
which was the only and essential method of achieving liberty for the individual. 
The problem had been confronting us since Aristotle. He said that he did not at 
all agree with the Soviet method of solving it. The problem remained with us. 
Liberty and opportunity for individual development were intensely important, 
and he believed that they must be among the fundamentals set in the forefront 
of the world organization. He said he could not accept the view that violence 
was in itself a Soviet value. 











INTERNATIONAL EQUILIBRIUM AND 
NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY UNDER FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


A. J. BROWN 


HE question whether national sovereignty is compatible with order 

or, indeed, with the survival of civilization at all, is one which 

has become rapidly more urgent in the economic field in the last 
two generations. Fifty years ago anyone discussing this question would 
probably have been content to confine himself to a discussion of tariff 
policy. The working of the international gold standard mechanism was 
at that time regarded as an established and satisfactory means of main- 
taining international equilibrium, and governments tended to regard the 
adjustments of discount rate, or other monetary measures which were taken 
in connexion with the gold reserve position of their countries, as lying 
largely outside their spheres of activity. The question whether their 
sovereignty was limited by the conventions of the system hardly arose; 
how far sovereignty is limited depends on what governments want to do; 
and governments were content to leave the adjustment of international 
payments to the markets and the bankers. 

At all events the international gold standard was taken for granted and, 
as is usually the case when things are taken for granted, was not under- 
stood. Subsequent studies by Professor P. Barrett Whale and others have 
demonstrated the manner in which the old ‘automatic’ mechanism worked 
and have shown also why governments were content to leave it as ‘auto- 
matic’ as it was. Although there were considerable fluctuations of both real 
and money incomes in the advanced countries, these did not give rise to 
an overwhelming volume of protest, partly because those who suffered most 
from depression were not politically organized or capable of making their 
voices heard as clearly as became possible in a later generation. Hence 
it was possible for the Cunliffe Committee, looking backward in 1918, to 
judge that the ‘automatic’ mechanism of international equilibrium before 
1914 had worked on the whole satisfactorily, and to agree also with the 
accepted view that adjustments in balances of international payments 
were brought about primarily through variations in relative costs of 
production in response to the inflationary and deflationary influences 
produced by international gold movements. 

In fact, not only would the pre-1914 fluctuations of economic activity 
in the main countries of the world most probably not have appeared 
tolerable to a later generation, but the attack which Keynes launched 
in his Treatise cn Money (1930) on the accepted theory that adjustment 
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came primarily through price changes has been amply justified by later 
analysis. Mr Prest’s estimate of the British national income since 1870 
in both money and real terms has made it possible to show, for instance, 
that some three-quarters of the amplitude of the cyclical fluctuations in 
British money income over the period 1870-1914 was attributable to a 
fluctuation in the volume of real income, and only a quarter of it, therefore, 
to a fluctuation in the general level of prices. Thus the mechanism which 
tended to keep countries in line with one another, so that their external 
payments were substantially balanced, was not (as was then thought) a 
price-mechanism so much as a real-income mechanism. Prices were even 
then sufficiently rigid in the short run to obstruct price-adjustments in the 
trade-cycle though in the longer run adjustments were doubtless brought 
about largely through the instrumentality of price. 

It is true that, as Professor Whale has shown,! there was a certain 
amount of elasticity in the pre-1914 system, inasmuch as those countries 
which advanced during the boom more than their neighbours absorbed 
the reserves necessary to support their increased monetary activity. Since, 
however, this element of elasticity seems to have been due to differential 
interest rates operating on a very mobile fund of short-term capital, it 
could persist only so long as investors believed in the fundamental stability 
of the system or, to express it in more technical language, had an elasticity 
of expectation less than unity. As soon as they began to fear that a rela- 
tive rise in the interest rate ruling in a country was a sign that it would 
shortly experience still more difficulties, their activity tended to become 
harmful instead of beneficent. 

In short, then, the pre-1914 system of international transactions was 
one in which activity in the various countries was kept in step largely by 
what is now called the foreign trade multiplier machinery. It was then 
tolerable, partly because international movements of short-term capital 
in response to interest differences introduced a fair element of elasticity, 
partly because the amplitude of the fluctuations in world activity as a 
whole was moderate, and partly perhaps because social conscience was 
less tender about unemployment than it has since become. Another 
condition must be added. The system in question was until 1914 a going 
concern whose activity was never seriously interrupted and which was 
never called upon to adjust itself to sudden major changes in the pattern 
of the world economy. That pattern was, of course, changing at a rapid 
rate; but the change was reasonably continuous and smooth. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF THE OLD SYSTEM AND THE SEARCH 
FOR A NEW ONE 


The First World War interrupted the process of adjustment while 
hastening the change in the shape of the economy to which adjustment 


1 Economica, 1938. 
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had ultimately to be made. The consequent necessity for a sudden and 
large-scale readjustment of the whole pattern of world payments to fit the 
needs of a changed world economy was no doubt one of the reasons for the 
great fluctuations in world activity as a whole between the wars; but that 
cannot be discussed here. What matters for the present purpose is that the 
fluctuations in activity which many countries were called upon to bear, in 
the interest of keeping in step with world activity as a whole, were much 
larger than before. Moreover, largely because of this increased amplitude 
of fluctuation, the movement of short-term capital began to take the 
direction which intensified the impact of external economic conditions on 
many countries’ internal economies, instead of softening it. Finally, the 
march of social democracy had decreased the willingness to tolerate the un- 
employment which was involved in the working of the old system. 

In view of the removal in this way of all the conditions that had made 
the pre-1914 ‘automatic’ system workable, it is not surprising that govern- 
ments ceased to be willing to have their external economic relations 
governed by an ‘automatic’ or ‘market’ mechanism any longer, but sought 
for means of adjusting their external payments in such a way as to main- 
tain the level of internal activity independently of world conditions. It is 
this change which has made the problem of national sovereignty in the 
economic field really acute. More precisely, the problem derives its acute- 
ness from two circumstances. In the first place, the adjustments which 
different governments wish to effect in their countries’ balances of pay- 
ments are often mutually incompatible. Secondly, some of the instruments 
which have come to be largely used for the purpose of adjustment since 
the beginning of the nineteen-thirties are so harsh and inflexible in their 
operation that they create new problems. 

The incompatibility of the various governmental policies produces not 
only mutual frustration, but also a progressive accumulation of measures 
of adjustment which, like tariffs, quantitative trade regulation, and 
arrangements tending to make payments balance bilaterally between pairs 
of countries, have a restrictive influence. The process is analogous to that 
by which the desires of each of a number of Powers for armed superiority 
over their rivals generate an armament race. 

Quantitative restrictions, on the other hand, were important not so 
much because of their efficacy in promoting the interests of the countries 
that applied them, as on account of their lack of those qualities of equity 
and flexibility which rendered tariffs relatively tolerable. A restriction 
which may discriminate arbitrarily between the various suppliers of a 
market, and which is bound to deprive those suppliers of the comforting 
reflection that outstanding efficiency may yet bring them a reward, is 
clearly a far more drastic intervention than a general tariff or an exchange 
adjustment, in that it reduces the number of degrees of freedom (in the 
mathematical sense) in the economic system. 

The new international agreements and agencies by which a way out 
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of the pre-war difficulties is being sought have, correspondingly, two 
objects. In the first place, they seek to limit the exercise of economic 
sovereignty by convention in such a way as to prevent anything like the 
pre-war competition in acts of commercial and exchange policy which are 
mutually frustrating and cumulatively trade-strangling. Broadly speak- 
ing, the member governments agree that equilibrium is the common aim, 
and that adjustments are permissible only if they tend to promote general 
equilibrium. Secondly, the new system includes conventions to limit the 
use of quantitative restrictions (including exchange control) as instru- 
ments of policy. The implied hope is that, when equilibrium has been 
substantially re-established, it will be possible to maintain it mainly by 
the use of adjustments which act through the price system—agreed 
exchange-variations and, perhaps, tariff adjustments. 


THE VIABILITY OF THE NEW SYSTEM 


So far as this second object of the new international system is con- 
cerned, therefore, the crucial questionis this: can equilibrium be maintained 
in something like the way in which it was generally thought to be main- 
tained by nineteenth-century economists, that is to say, by the adjustment 
(preferably through exchange rates) of relative prices and costs without 
the aid of those adjustments of relative real incomes which seem, in fact, 
to have been the chief instruments of equilibrium in the past? 

It is only recently that this vital question has been seriously and 
systematically discussed. The controversy arising out of German repara- 
tion payments in the nineteen-twenties directed economists’ attention to 
the possibility that the elasticities of demand in international trade were 
not sufficient to enable a large-scale transfer between one country and 
another to be effected with the help of the price mechanism alone. It was 
then seen that if each of the countries was unwilling to alter its demand for 
the other country’s goods in response to a change in their prices, then the 
effect of the cheapening of one country’s goods or of its currency might 
well be to cause a net transfer to that country instead of away from it. 
The theoretical aspects of this problem were more thoroughly explored in 
later years,! and statistical measurements have been undertaken to see if 
price-elasticities of demand in international trade are, in fact, high enough 
to permit major adjustments in a country’s balance of payments to be 
made simply by lowering its costs of production or devaluing its currency. 

An interesting theoretical complication of the question has been 
explored by Dr J. Polak. He has pointed out? that when a change takes 
place in the structure of a country’s economy, either on the supply side 
or on the demand side, a simple adjustment of the external value of its 
currency will not generally be sufficient to restore equilibrium, however 

1 The most recent and succinct account of the general theoretical issue is that by Pro- 


fessor Hirschmann in Review of Economics and Statistics, 1949. 
2 Review of Economics and Statistics, 1947. 
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elastic may be its demand for foreign goods and the demand of other 
countries for its goods. This follows from the fact that any structural 
change within a country will affect trade with the various other countries in 
different ways, so that although a simple change in the value of its currency 
may be adequate to bring its own external payments back into balance, 
other countries, individually, will not have their external equilibrium 
thereby restored. That, however, is merely a practical complication; it 
does not suggest in itself that adjustment cannot be made through ex- 
change policy. For every important change in the structure of the economy 
of a country one must envisage not simply a uniform alteration in its rate 
of exchange against all other currencies, but a completely new set of 
international exchange rates which must, of course, be mutually consistent. 
It has been shown theoretically that such a set of mutually consistent rates 
could always be found, provided that the elasticities are sufficiently high. 

The whole problem, therefore, turns on how high elasticities are. 
There are three ‘zones’ in which the fundamental elasticities of demand in 
foreign trade may lie. If the elasticities are in the lowest zone, there cannot 
be free foreign exchange markets at all; disequilibria must be dealt with 
through quantitative regulation of trade, exchange control, or the varia- 
tion of taxes on exports and/or imports. If elasticities are somewhat 
higher than this (though still fairly low), then free foreign exchange 
markets can exist, but the variations in exchange rates (or the international 
flows of central monetary reserves) which are called for to meet all but 
very moderate disequilibria in balances of payments are so great as to dis- 
courage trade and to encourage speculation, which may take a de-stabiliz- 
ing direction and so make the free market system unworkable. If elasti- 
cities are higher still, however, then free foreign exchange markets can 
exist, and exchange rates can operate—or be operated—to correct the 
disequilibria which arise in the normal working of the economic system, 
without such variations as will unduly burden trade or encourage de- 
stabilizing speculation. 

If the elasticities are low enough, no free foreign exchange market 
can operate. As soon as a country has an adverse balance of payments 
which is not covered by loans freely made to it, the foreign exchanges 
will in any case move against it; but with very low elasticities of demand, 
this will cause its balance of payments to become still more unfavour- 
able. There will thus be a still further adverse movement of the ex- 
changes, which can, in principle, continue at an ever-increasing rate 
without limit. Under a gold-standard, a heavy adverse movement of the 
exchanges will, of course, be postponed until the gold reserve of the 
country concerned is exhausted, but from that point the process is the 
same as that just described. 

Moreover, with very low elasticities of international demand in opera- 
tion, all the adjusting mechanisms which operate primarily through reduc- 
ing prices of exports will become entirely useless. Any reduction in the 
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level of costs—either through an increase in productive efficiency or 
through reductions in the price level of factors of production—will decrease 
earnings from exports. Taxation of exports becomes a more appropriate 
corrective for an adverse balance of payments under these conditions; 
quantitative limitation of trade in both directions (especially of exports) is 
also effective. As for the deflationary policies which were formerly con- 
sidered orthodox when payments were adverse, they will (if elasticities 
are very low) do harm in so far as they decrease prices and costs, and will 
achieve success only in so far as they decrease real income, presumably in 
the main through the reduction of employment. Depreciation of the 
currency (which, as already explained, tends to come about in these cir- 
cumstances in so far as foreign exchange markets are free) would make 
disequilibrium worse, and the more appropriate line of policy would be to 
establish a high international value for the currency under cover of rigor- 
ous exchange control. Thus, if elasticities of international demand are 
in the lowest ‘zone’—if a one per cent reduction in the price of a country’s 
exports results in their expanding in volume by much less than one per 
cent—the hope that the international payments system can be made to 
adjust itself to normal economic change by the manipulation of exchange- 
rates, perhaps with some help from tariff changes, is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. In that case, quantitative restrictions, applied directly or through 
exchange control, will almost certainly become the main instruments of 
external economic adjustment, and the problem posed by the existence of 
national sovereignty in the economic field will become correspondingly 
acute. Limitation of the exerciseof this sovereignty will become especially 
necessary and especially difficult, because of the harsh nature of the instru- 
ments of adjustment which are in use. 

If the elasticities of demand lie in the middle zone—if a one per cent 
fallin the price of a country’s exports causes those exports to be expanded 
in volume by, say, something between two per cent and a little under one 
per cent—then it would appear possible in principle to make adjustments 
mainly by agreed variations of exchange rates, provided that the adjust- 
ments called for are not too drastic or too frequent, and provided that 
exchange control is used effectively (as is contemplated under the Bretton 
Woods Agreement) to prevent speculative international movements of 
capital which exert a de-stabilizing influence. With this safeguard, a 
system based on the less harsh and restrictive instruments of adjustment 
may work adequately, though somewhat precariously, in fair economic 
weather. Only if the elasticities of demand lie higher than this ‘middle 
zone’ will it be possible to dispense altogether with the more harsh and 
restrictive measures of adjustment in stormy as well as in calm conditions, 
assuming always that governments are unwilling to allow drastic reduc- 
tions in the real national incomes of their respective countries to be 
brought about as part of the adjusting mechanism. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL ELASTICITIES 


In which of the zones, then, do the elasticities lie? In attempting to 
answer this question one encounters very great difficulties of measurement, 
and any results in this field must be subject to important qualifications. 

In the first place, it is clear that the extent to which prices can influence 
quantities flowing in international trade must vary with the circum- 
stances of the day and in particular with the extent to which quantitative 
controls are in operation. Since the necessary data on prices have not been 
accessible on any large scale for earlier periods, the actual statistical 
measurements that have been undertaken relate to the last decade or so 
before the war, when these restrictions were of considerable importance. 
Secondly, it is probable that there is some degree of inertia in this as in 
other fields of economic behaviour, and that the effect of a change in rela- 
tive prices will make itself fully felt only after a time-lag. By that time, 
however, still further price movements may have taken place and their 
economic effects may be difficult to disentangle from the remoter effects of 
the earlier changes. Thirdly, the effects of price changes and of income 
changes are very difficult indeed to disentangle. Sometimes, indeed, dis- 
entanglement may be impossible since the changes in price and in income 
often follow courses which are very similar. 

These two latter considerations throw considerable doubt on the valid- 
ity of many of the statistical measurements that have been made. The 
first efforts at estimation in these fields were made by Dr Tinbergen and 
his colleagues in the Netherlands Statistical Office, but a large number 
of estimates is due to Mr Tse Chun Chang, now of the International 
Monetary Fund.? Mr Chang claims that much of the effect attributed by 
Dr Tinbergen to price is, in fact, due to income. On the other hand, 
Mr Chang, where he is endeavouring to separate the effects of income and 
price, omits to furnish any evidence that they are not too closely con- 
nected to be properly disentangled, and in at least one instance it is 
possible to show that they are so connected. All his results from this 
attempt, therefore, must be viewed with some suspicion. 

On the other hand, it is not certain that Dr Tinbergen’s calculations 
are as vulnerable as Mr Chang believes. A careful examination of the 
prices and quantities of manufactured exports, separated out from all 
other classes, suggests that, at least in the case of the United Kingdom in 
the nineteen-thirties, a lowering of the price of these exports relatively to 
those of the competing goods of other countries produced a very marked 
effect, quite apart from anything which may be reasonably attributed to 
changes in world income. Indeed, according to an investigation by the 
present writer (not yet published), a one per cent fall in British prices re- 
latively to those of her competitors seems to have been associated with 


1 See Review of Economics and Statistics, 1946. 
2 In various articles, of which the most comprehensive is in the Review of Economics and 
Statistics, May 1948. 
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something like a two per cent increase in the British share of world trade 
in manufactures. 

A certain amount of work has been done in this field on particular 
commodities. It appears that in nearly all the cases where a convincing 
relation has been found between the relative quantities and relative 
prices of some commodity imported into a market from different sources, 
a fairly high sensitivity of quantity to price has been implied. This is 
shown by the calculations of Mr Chang and Dr Tinbergen, and also by 
some more extensive unpublished investigations recently made by Mr 
Kubinski of the University of Leeds, who has shown, among other 
things, that in many cases where no clear relation is to be traced between 
the relative quantities of a commodity imported from two sources and 
their relative price, a fairly clear relation is to be found between the rela- 
tive quantities in a given year and the average relative prices which had 
ruled for two, three, or four years previously. Here (in approximately 25 
per cent of the cases investigated) is clear evidence of the lag which one 
would expect between changes in the relative prices of goods from different 
sources and the consequent change in the proportions in which they are 
taken from those sources. Altogether, Mr Kubinski’s results, derived from 
the study of imports of some 250 separate commodities into the United 
Kingdom from different sources during the years 1921-38, suggest that, 
on the average, a change of one per cent in the relative prices brought 
about (sometimes at once, but sometimes after some delay) a change of 
about four per cent in the relative quantities. 

There is thus some conflict of evidence and also of the opinions of those 
who have made statistical investigations of the responsiveness of inter- 
national markets to changes in the relative prices of goods. Mr Chang 
believes that the elasticities of demand lie near to the border of the first and 
the middle zone. The investigations of Dr Tinbergen and the present writer 
put them, in the cases investigated, near to the upper border of the middle 
zone, while Mr Kubinski’s results suggest that for large numbers of the 
commodities entering into international trade the average value lies 
higher still. 


THE FACTOR OF STATESMANSHIP 


To argue for one rather than another of these estimates is an interesting 
exercise for the professional economist, but there is a cogent reason for 
caution, especially if one’s conclusions are liable to be taken as immedi- 
ately applicable to practical affairs. The statistical measurements that 
have been quoted refer to the conditions prevailing in the inter-war 
period, or parts of it, and there is no guarartee that conditions in any 
future period will be similar to these. If world trade is freed from a sub- 
stantial part of the more rigid and hampering restrictions, which both 
eliminate those parts of it which are most responsive to relative price- 
changes, and tend to confine the remainder to particular channels, then 
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the elasticities will automatically rise, and it will become easier to maintain 
equilibrium, under conditions of steady employment in particular coun- 
tries, without resort to the harsher instruments of restriction. Conversely, 
the widespread application of these harsher instruments of regulation 
creates the very conditions of low elasticity under which it is impossible 
for a country to reconcile steady employment and external equilibrium 
without making use of them. The practical problem is therefore doubly 
analogous to that of disarmament. Not only is it necessary so to limit the 
exercise of national sovereignties by agreement that nations have mutually 
consistent aims—namely, a general equilibrium of international payments 
—but the more it proves possible to renounce some of the more rigid 
instruments of international economic policy altogether, as an act of faith, 
the more each country will find that it can, in fact, adjust its external 
payments without resort to those instruments. Thus, whether or not the 
elasticities of international demand were high enough in the nineteen- 
thirties to have rendered full employment policies possible without heavy 
reliance on quantitative restrictions, it is fairly certain that they would 
have been high enough for this purpose if quantitative restrictions had 
been less used, and if trade barriers generally had been lower. 

The question whether the kind of limitation of economic sovereignty, 
which is called for by the international agreements of recent years, is 
adequate to enable equilibrium to be maintained in a world where the 
principal countries pursue full employment policies, is therefore intimately 
connected with another, which is political rather than economic in nature: 
once the major disequilibrium between the New World and the Old is 
brought down to manageable proportions, will the statesmanship of the 
principal trading countries be equal to the task of launching the new 
system with a sufficient initial reduction of trade-barriers to raise the 
elasticities of international demand above the critical level? If this is not 
achieved, the international agreements necessary for the preservation of 
a reasonable volume of international trade wiil have to be rewritten in 
terms of quantitative restrictions and of undertakings to buy specific 
quantities—a more difficult task than any so far undertaken, because the 
area of governmental responsibility involved would be vastly wider than 
that with which most of the negotiations at Bretton Woods or Havana 
were concerned. And if there is failure to agree on a method of rendering 
national aims mutually consistent, then the world economy will again, as 
in the nineteen-thirties, be subjected to a relentless pressure towards 
national or regional autarky, bearing most severely upon those countries 
which are most dependent on external trade. 


July 1949 
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GREECE IN THE SPRING OF 
1949 


BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


XCEPT for Kashmir and Burma, Greece is the one country west 

of China where a real war is now in progress. This war has been 
| Bax on for nearly nine years. In the United Kingdom the short- 
age of newsprint is so great that in London this is not always remembered. 
In Athens it is impossible to forget. It is true that Athenian austerity 
seems somewhat less than Crippsian to the English visitor: there is a cur- 
few, but not till 0200 hours; there are sumptuary laws, but you may eat 
as much meat as you can pay for on Thursdays and Sundays; and so on. 
But Greek troops, wounded or on leave, are everywhere, and the press is 
full of news from the front. It is unwise to leave Athens for a drive in the 
country without a permit. Above all, the uncertainty of war strikes the 
visitor in every conversation, and the atmosphere is not unlike that of 
London in, say, 1943. 

To the ordinary Athenian the war is a very real thing. The Greek 
general staff recently stated that between June 1946 and the end of March 
this year the casualties of the Government troops amounted to no less 
than 38,000 killed, wounded, and missing, an average over the period of 
about 1,000 a month. They also said that the rebel troops had lost during 
the same period some 70,000 men—z29,000 killed, 13,000 captured, and 
28,000 surrendered. Civilian casualties were put at over 4,000. In addi- 
tion, there are, of course, the refugees, who amount to 700,000, one in ten 
of the entire population ; and the number of abducted children is approach- 
ing 30,000. As Colonel Woodhouse has pointed out in The Times,} it is 
as if 200,000 children had been abducted from the United Kingdom and 
17 million of her population were dependent on the other two-thirds, if 
the refugees, the unemployed, and the soldiers’ families are taken into 
account. I make no apology for repeating figures which are probably 
well known, because the grimness of the struggle is one of the outstanding 
facts of Greece today, and it is important to realize what the war means to 
the Greeks in sheer physical suffering. 

Morally, many intelligent Athenians seem to think that it is not really 
altogether their war. They often speak as if it were just a bit of the cold 
war which happens to have got ‘hotted’ up; as if it were a projection of 
the differences which have split Europe into East and West, though else- 
where, and so far, without actually spilling blood. This is to some extent 
an over-simplification. It is possible to regard the war as no more 


1 2 May 1949. 
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than the third attempt of the K.K.E. or, in other words, the Greek 
Communist Party, to seize power, after their failures in August 1943 and 
December 1944. If this view is correct, and to that extent, there is a sense 
in which it can be called a purely Greek struggle. Against this must be 
put the overwhelming evidence produced by the United Nations of the 
organized and deliberate support from the north. When this is taken into 
account, it is hardly surprising that the average man in Athens concludes 
that it is not wholly and entirely his concern. This has two important 
results. The first is a tendency to infer that the West has a duty to help 
the Greek Government, and then to jump to the conclusion that the 
Americans and the British will therefore see the Greeks through it. The 
second is a tendency to draw hope from any change in the political atmo- 
sphere in the north: the worsening of relations between Tito and the 
Cominform for instance, or the changing of the guard between Markos 
and Zachariades, or the declaration of the K.K.E. on Macedonia. Such 
events create from time to time an air of optimism in Athens which is 
often illusory, and occasionally results in a natural but unfortunate in- 
clination to relax. 

In point of fact, the campaign is exceptionally difficult. There is first 
of all the classical problem of chasing guerrillas with regular formations, 
of which we have had experience enough. Secondly there is the difficulty 
of the country, which is ideally suited to guerrilla warfare. Thirdly, the 
last winter was particularly hard: there was actually snow on Hymettus 
on 18 April 1949. Above all, there is the length of the frontier itself, which 
is not less than 600 miles, and nobody can ever tell from which point the 
next attack will come. The type of warfare is in many ways similar to 
that which the Allied missions helped the various resistance forces in 
Greece to wage during 1943 and 1944, with the important difference that 
whereas in 1943 and 1944 the lines of communication were almost ex- 
clusively aerial, supplies are now brought up quite easily across the land 
frontiers. Anyone who knows anything of the difficulties of keeping a 
guerrilla force supplied by air will realize that this is a most important 
advantage. If we had been able in 1943 and 1944 to use land routes for 
the supply line, the later history of Greece might have been very different. 

The present campaign differs technically from that of 1943-4 in one 
other important respect: the rebel forces do not appear to have been at all 
times content with the traditional guerrilla tactic of never coming out into 
the open. Last winter there were a number of occasions on which they 
astonished everyone by seizing, and attempting to hold, comparatively 
large towns. This was just what the regular forces wanted, and the result 
was almost invariably a resounding reverse for the rebel troops, notably at 
Florina last February. Various attempts have been made to explain this 
departure from sound tactics. It was said, for instance, that it was 
politically desirable for the rebels to acquire a town which could be pointed 
to as the capital of rebel or ‘free’ Greece. Again, there was a theory in 
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Athens that the rebel capture of Florina was intended to mark the simul- 
taneous change in leadership from Markos to Zachariades. Whichever it 
was, the rebels evidently made a serious error of judgement as to the morale 
and material resources of the Government troops. General Van Fleet, the 
head of the U.S. military mission, has recently stated that the strength 
of the Government army is about 200,000. On the other hand, the rebel 
force probably amounts to not more than 25,000. But such figures really 
mean very little. In the spring of 1943, for example, a force of guerrillas 
which certainly never exceeded 50,000 kept between five and six German 
divisions pretty busy, to say nothing of twelve Italian divisions, and the 
guerrilla forces of those days were, of course, far less well supplied. 

The morale of the Government forces is much discussed in Athens. 
But it must be remembered that the morale of regular troops fighting 
guerrillas always leaves something to be desired. It is a civil war; it has 
been going on for a long time, and the end is not in sight. None of this 
improves morale, nor does the fact that the rebels have mastered the use of 
the land mine, to which a large proportion of casualties on the Govern- 
ment side is due. Against all this must be set a number of other con- 
siderations which make for good morale. There is, first, the knowledge 
that the front on the Grammos is at the end of a pipe-line which begins 
somewhere in the United States. Then there is the intention of the Com- 
munists, declared last March, to create an independent Macedonian State. 
This would, of course, involve the loss to Greece of her Macedonian terri- 
tory, and has been used by the Greek Psychological Warfare Department 
to considerable effect both at home and at the front. Finally, there is the 
fact that General Papagos, Commander-in-Chief since January 1949, has 
certainly won the cunfidence of his troops. It will be remembered that 
before this appointment was made the war was conducted by a somewhat 
unwieldy Supreme War Council. There is no doubt that the abolition of 
this body and its replacement by a Commander-in-Chief is an experiment 
which has paid dividends. Above all there is the fact that the Govern- 
ment’s military effort in 1949 has achieved a solid measure of success. 
In the north, there are plain signs that pressure from the Yugoslav 
frontier has diminished with the growing tension between Tito and the 
Cominform. In the south, the Peloponnese has been almost entirely 
cleared; communications have been re-established and normal life is 
beginning again. Even in Roumeli it is possible to travel quite extensively, 
and the first regular railway service from Athens to Larissa since the war 
started in July 1949, a considerable military and engineering achievement 
when it is remembered to what lengths we went in the war to blow up the 
more difficult bridges and with what success. All in all, it looks as if the 
Greek army is beginning to get just about as far as it can without some 
major change in relations between East and West. It is easy to see, there- 
fore, why many people in Athens take the view that the ultimate fate of 


the war is something largely beyond the control of the Greeks. 
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The possibility of some form of reconciliation between the two sides is 
frequently canvassed. The forms discussed range from a modest type of 
amnesty for the rebels on the one hand to much more ambitious plans 
involving fresh elections on the other. The advocates of reconciliation 
point to the results of the experiments now being carried out on the islands 
of Makronesos and, latterly, Leros. Here the Government has been attemp- 
ing to re-educate and ‘reindoctrinate’ a large rumber of political and 
military prisoners. It is a fact that no less than three battalions have been 
formed out of the internees at Makronesos and have fought with distinction 
against their former comrades-in-arms. There is much controversy re- 
garding the success of the experiment and the methods employed. But 
even its bitterest critics must admit that the experiment shows what is, 
after all, obvious enough, that there is a large number of men and women 
labelled Communist who have really very little idea what the struggle is 
about, who, as Colonel C. M. Woodhouse has said in his brilliant book, 
Apple of Discord, are ‘below the horizontal line’, and do not know where 
they are being led. 

The sceptics argue, with some force, that a real amnesty would not 
stop the war unless it were wide enough to include the rebel leaders, and 
that to amnesty avowed Communists would be merely to admit a Trojan 
horse into the Greek State. Moreover, they say, such a policy has been 
tried before on a more modest scale, and has not been remarkable for its 
success. Here is the real dilemma of the Greek situation. Without an 
amnesty there is little hope for those below the ‘horizontal line’. But if 
there is an amnesty, the wider its net, the greater is the risk to the security 
of the State. As Sir Reginald Leeper has recently written,? it is in the 
emotion of fear that the explanation of the present psychological deadlock 
is largely to be found—on the rebel side ‘fear of their present masters, and 
fear of their new masters when they have come over to them’, and on the 
Government side, ‘fear of treachery after an amnesty has been granted’. 
And it is the selfsame fear of treachery which accounts for much of the 
repression of which the Government is so often alleged to be guilty. It 
must never be forgotten that the alleged acts take place in a country 
which, as was the case in Britain when we had to put up with Regulation 
18B, is fighting for its life—and has been doing so for nine years. 

On the purely political side, 1949 has been by no means without 
interest. It will be remembered that the year began with yet another 
reorganization of the Government, the sixth since the elections of 1946. 
The basic constitution of this Government of January 1949 was the same 
as that of its predecessors. That is to say it was built on the coalition of 
Populists under Mr Tsaldaris and Liberals, both Venizelist and anti- 
Venizelist, under the late Themistocles Sophoulis. In addition, it had 
the support of certain smaller groups, such as the Social Democrats led 
by Mr Papandreou, though the Social Democrats did not take part in the 

1 London, Hutchinson, 1948. 2 The Times, 6 April 1949. 
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Government. But there were three things which seemed to distinguish this 
Government rather more sharply than was realized here from those which 
had gone before it. The first was an air of rather greater determination to 
get on with the job. The second was the presence in the Government of 
Mr Diomedes, and the third the emergence of the so-called ‘new’ party of 
Mr Markezinis. 

There is little doubt that it was dissatisfaction with the previous Govern- 
ment’s somewhat spiritless handling of the position which led to the long 
crisis ending in the reorganization of January 1949. It was hardly sur- 
prising, therefore, that when the new Government was formed, it at once 
announced its intention of forcing through a three-point plan: firstly to 
get on with the war by reorganizing the higher command, secondly to take 
steps to diminish the excessive centralization of the Greek administrative 
machine, much criticized by the Americans, and thirdly to find funds for 
the budget by a serious attempt to tax the wealthy. The higher command 
was reorganized forthwith by the suppression of the Supreme War Council 
and the appointment of General Papagos, already mentioned. Decentraliza- 
tion of an administrative machine so cumbersome as that of Greece is not 
a thing that can be carried out at once, particularly in the middle of a 
war, but a start has been made. So far as the taxation of the wealthy is 
concerned, here also something has been done. Local tax committees are 
now assessing the richer members of their communities for a capital levy, 
rather like the special contribution in the United Kingdom of April 1948, 
by which it is hoped to realize some 200,000 million drachmas, or about 
£6 million at the current rate. Long lists have recently appeared in the 
local press of the people so assessed, with the amounts they have been 
required te pay. It remains to be seen how much will in fact be collected. 

Mr Diomedes is not really a party man, though he was a protégé of 
Eleftherios Venizelos. He is a former governor of the National Bank 
which, though no longer the State Bank, is still far and away the most 
powerful institution in the country. He is an economist of some standing, 
and incidentally a Byzantine scholar of considerable attainments, and 
he is certainly a most able and energetic man. He has pronounced views, 
which will be referred to below, on monetary policy; and he was given the 
position of Deputy Premier. Mr Sophoulis had hardly recovered from his 
serious illness in the autumn of 1948 and was not able to work for more 
than a few hours a day. Mr Diomedes was, therefore, for most of the time 
in fact Prime Minister. That this position was held by a man who stood a 
little aside from party politics was something of an innovation in the 

recent history of Greece. Since the death of Mr Sophoulis, he has, of 
course, succeeded to the Premiership, owing to the failure of the Populists 
and the Liberals to agree on an alternative candidate. 

The third feature of interest was the emergence of Mr Markezinis. 
Mr Markezinis is a somewhat enigmatic figure. During the occupation he 
was the clandestine representative of the Palace in Athens, but he quarretied 
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with the Populist Party in 1946. He is young, intelligent, and ambitious. 
He has gathered around himself a small circle of able men of very different 
background. Nearly all of them are young, and most of them have little 
or no previous political history. In all, he can count on something like 
twenty votes. His party, which is known as the ‘new’ party, has not much 
of a programme except the more energetic prosecution of the war and the 
elimination of political corruption, and it is fashionable in some circles to 
refer to it as fascist. Some of its members, it is true, have right-wing 
antecedents, and some refer to Mr Markezinis as their ‘leader’. But there 
seem to be no real grounds for calling him a fascist, and the party is really 
no more than a ‘ginger’ group rather to the right of the centre. Mr Mar- 
kezinis was of great assistance to the new Government in helping to per- 
suade General Papagos to accept the position of Commander-in-Chief. 
He was made Minister without portfolio, and two seats were given to his 
followers. Mr Capsalis, a most able man, became Minister of National 
Economy, and Mr Gonis, another able person and incidentally a former 
Communist leader, Minister of Labour. 

The formation of the new Government in January 1949 and the 
appointment of General Papagos was followed by a series of military 
successes—particularly the Florina victory and the cleaning up of the 
Peloponnese—and by a general feeling in Athens that the worst was over. 
Almost immediately thereafter allegations began to be made that Mr 
Markezinis was implicated in a currency smuggling case. The Areopagus 
(the Supreme Court) began to investigate the charges, but in the meantime 
the story continued to grow. His enemies said that Mr Markezinis was 
the key-man in a gang of Greek industrialists who were smuggling cur- 
rency on a large scale; his friends that there were those in the cabinet 
who were afraid of him, who felt he had served his purpose by inducing 
Papagos to become Commander-in-Chief and so sending the Government’s 
stock up by the consequent military success, and that he was now being 
framed and thrown to the wolves. He was advised not to resign till the 
findings of the court were pronounced. In the beginning of April 1949 
the king was asked to dismiss him but refused to do so before the findings 
of the court were made known. The Government thereupon resigned. ' 

The new Sophoulis Government was the same as the old except that 
Mr Markezinis was, of course, dropped. So were his two colleagues who, 
though asked to serve in the new Government, said that they could not 
desert the leader of their party. The Aeropagus shortly thereafter cleared 
Mr Markezinis completely of all the charges brought against him. The 
incident is of some interest, because it brings out several rather im- 
portant points. In the first place, it illustrates the principle that in a 
democracy, a lessening of the tension which brings a coalition into being 
inevitably results in a return to party politics. Secondly, it appears to be 
fair comment that no country in which such things take place can fairly 
be called a fascist State without perversion of language. And, finally, the 
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incident is of interest because I do not think the last has been heard of 
Mr Markezinis. He is certainly a man to watch. 

The Markezinis crisis was accompanied, and to some extent aggravated, 
by a twelve days’ strike of all the civil servants, during which time no 
mail or telegrams were delivered in Athens, and work almost came to a 
standstill. The chief reason for the strike was the continual rise in the 
cost of living, which meant that there were many civil servants of the 
lower grade who could scarcely manage to make both ends meet. This 
brings me to the serious economic position of the country. 

Before the war, Greece was the one country in South East Europe 
whose imports exceeded her exports. The gap was generally made good 
by the earnings of the Greek merchant marine—then the seventh largest 
in Europe—and the remittances from Greek emigrants abroad. Even so, 
Greece hardly made ends meet without borrowing abroad. The war sent 
most of the merchant marine to the bottom, and the general lack of 
confidence has restricted emigrants’ remittances to the minimum. In 
addition the war destroyed the country’s entire system of internal com- 
munications, completely disrupted agriculture and industry, and ruined 
confidence in the currency through the headlong inflation of the drachma 
during the occupation and shortly after the liberation. It will be remem- 
bered that immediately after the liberation we ‘stabilized’ the drachma 
at 50,000 million old drachmas to one new drachma, of which there were 
then 600 to the pound sterling, and that the rate had successively to be 
lowered to 2,000 to the pound sterling by the middle of 1945, and 20,000 
by the beginning of 1946. 

Before the Americans took over from the British the major responsi- 
bility for Greece in 1947, our aim was simply to put the economy of the 
country back where it was before the war. The Americans are trying to 
do this too. But, with the help of the Marshall Plan, they are trying to do 
something much more ambitious at the same time, which is to make the 
country’s economy really, and more or less permanently, ‘viable’ by a 
whole series of long-range plans. These involve not only the restoration 
of what existed before the war but also the building of new roads and 
railways, the creation of new industries, and the carrying out of large 
hydro-electric schemes. In the meantime, the Americans are, of course, 
continuing to have to feed the country. All this is costing a fantastic 
amount of money. The E.R.P. Country Study on Greece published in 
February 1949 ! estimated that since 1945 the total of foreign aid which 
would have reached the country by the end of June 1949—including 
UNRRA, British aid, Canadian aid, etc.—was no less than $1,750 million, 
more than four times the foreign debt of the country before the war. 

This tremendous effort is being frustrated, or at any rate being rendered 
almost impossibly difficult, by two things. The first is, of course, the war. 
Obviously the complete programme of reconstruction cannot get under 


1 E.C.A., The European Recovery Programme, Country Studies, Chapter Six, Greece.’ 
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way until the war is brought to an end. Quite apart from this, no less 
than a third of the enormous figure of $1,750 million has actually been 
spent on the war itself and, in addition, the Government has to meet a 
huge bill in drachmas out of its own budget for the Services and for feeding 
the refugees. This last alone is costing over {1 million a month. The 
second is the lack of confidence in the currency, already mentioned, which 
has the effect of deterring any form of saving. The only real currency in 
circulation is the gold sovereign. By this I do not mean that the gold 
sovereign is merely a money of account. Many debts are settled in actual 
gold sovereigns; when anybody has saved enough in drachmas, he goes off 
and buys himself a sovereign, which is quite legal; and many contracts, 
such as leases, are reckoned in sovereigns, though this it is illegal to admit 
in writing. One of the most important results is that deposits with the 
banks are reduced to the minimum. The banks have, therefore, very little 
money with which to finance the country’s trade. This sends up the rate 
of interest, which, in turn, increases the cost of production. The maximum 
legal rate of interest is 12 per cent per annum, but it is no secret that very 
much more than this has been charged in many cases. Broadly speaking, 
the only funds of any size available to the banking system have to be 
provided by the Bank of Greece. 

The Bank of Greece is making every effort to recreate confidence in 
the drachma and bring about the dishoarding of gold. The rate of the 
sovereign against drachmas has been kept reasonably stable by open 
market operations, though the authorities have been forced to allow the 
paper pound to rise gradually from 20,000 drachmas to the pound sterling 
to 32,000 drachmas, at which rate it has been held since last year. The 
use of credit is severely controlled. There is practically nothing that a 
bank can do without first obtaining the permission of the Bank of Greece, 
and there is a strict censorship of financial operations. The authorities 
have even refrained from printing banknotes of a denomination higher than 
20,000 drs.—which is only 12s. 6d. at the current rate of exchange—for 
fear that the public will think that the drachma is slipping if they do. 

Unfortunately, it cannot be said that this policy has succeeded so far. 
Largely because of the budget deficit brought on by the war and the cost 
of the refugees, there has been a continuous rise in prices. Early in 1948 
an oke of olive oil cost 6,000 drs. When I arrived in Athens this year it 
cost 20,000 drs. Before I left it cost very nearly 30,000 drs. As is well 
known, olive oil is one of the staple foods of the Greeks, and as many civil 
servants are paid no more than 300,000 drs. a month, it can well be 
imagined what hardship was created. Nor is it surprising that a serious 
strike took place. Incidentally, many civil servants could not exist at all 
unless they had another job. Even the higher civil servants often have to 
eke out their pay by belonging to as many official committees as possible, 
for in Greece civil servants are paid for each committe meeting they attend. 
The strike was eventually settled by a promise from the Government that 
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civil servants’ salaries would be reviewed in the summer. It seems in- 
evitable that the Government will in the end be compelled to agree to 
substantial increases. If so, it will be hard to avoid the general rise in wages 
which the authorities have so far, and with some success, tried to prevent. 
A general rise in wages will certainly lead to a further rise in prices, and 
the Greek economy will once more ascend the inflationary spiral. 

As it is, the purchasing power parity of the drachma with sterling in 
the spring of 1949 was probably somewhere between 80,000 and 100,000 
instead of the official rate of 32,000. Many people admit that the official 
rate overvalues the drachma very considerably. Mr Diomedes himself has 
publicly advocated the abandoning of the present policy, and has urged 
that the drachma should be allowed to find its own level. This opinion, 
however, was put forward in a pamphlet published last autumn, which was 
before he joined the Sophoulis Government, and therefore does not in any 
way commit it or its successors. The official view still seems to be that 
once the controls are relaxed, nobody can tell where the rate will stop, and 
that therefore it is better to persist in attempting to create confidence in 
the drachma by holding it at or around its present rate. At the same 
time, the authorities will no doubt seize the opportunity presented by a 
general realinement of European currencies, if and when this takes place, 
to fix a more realistic rate. The present rate has certainly penalized the 
Greek export trade. Last year’s currant crop could be exported only with 
the help of a substantial subsidy, and the tobacco crop nearly missed the 
market altogether. 

I do not wish to give too gloomy an impression of the economic posi- 
tion. Within the limits of the possible, it is quite astonishing what progress 
has been made. For instance, the growth of industrialization since the 
war in the Athens area has been really very remarkable. Many houses have 
been rebuilt in the villages of Attica and even in parts of Roumeli. In 
spite of the war, the 1948 cereal harvest turned out on the whole to be 
considerably bigger and better than that of the year before. Communica- 
tions have been re-established throughout that part of the country which 
is not directly affected by the war. Even as things are, most of the towns 
can be reached by air; the roads are being kept up, and in many districts 
the railways are almost back to normal. Most important of all, perhaps, is 
the reopening of the Corinth canal, which took place last spring. All this 
has involved a tremendous effort by a country torn by war. The effort is 
supported by the immense energy and drive of the American missions. 
In February 1949 there were between 2,500 and 3,000 Americans in 
Athens alone, compared with about 800 or goo British. The Grande 
Bretagne has been turned into a kind of miniature edition of the Mayflower 
in Washington, and though the cost of these missions is often criticized, 
there is no doubt at all of the American determination to make their 
effort a success. The American attempt to put Greece on its feet econo- 
mically is no mere cover plan for increased military assistance: it is 
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a very real thing and, if circumstances permit, will show surprising 
results. 

In all this the British have been taking something of a back seat— 
rather further back than our real influence warrants. For, unlike the 
Americans, we have important economic interests of a more or less per- 
manent nature in the country. My own bank, for instance, has been 
operating in Greece for 110 years, and is the oldest British concern in the 
country. Much more important is the British-owned power station, which 
supplies electricity to Athens and the Piraeus, and which is the largest of 
its kind in South East Europe. Then there is the Lake Copais Company, 
which years ago drained the Lake and now farms or lets some 50,000 acres 
of what is probably the most fertile wheat- and cotton-growing land in 
Greece. These British concerns, to mention three only, are making a 
considerable contribution to the country’s rehabilitation, though they 
rarely appear in the news, and their path is not always easy. The Lake 
Copais Company, for example, found when they were able to return after 
the occupation that though the Germans had kept the place going reason- 
ably well, ELAS had cut down nearly half their trees, and smashed all 
their agricultural machinery; and there was not an animal left. Though 
Whitehall was unable to give them much assistance in getting the place 
going again, it has been almost completely restored except for the trees, 
and even they have shoots growing out of their stumps. When in April 
1949 I visited their installations, in sight of Parnassus and Helicon, with 
the Valley of the Muses a few miles away, it seemed hardly credible that 
four years before the place had almost been given up as lost. The volume 
of their agricultural production now accounts for a considerable share of 
that of the entire country. 

The Greeks are well aware of what they owe to the Americans. But 
they have by no means forgotten the ties which bind them to us, and the 
days when we and they stood alone against the Axis are still fresh in their 
memory. They recognize, too, that without the help which the Americans 
and we ourselves have given them since the liberation, their country would 
long since have been swept away behind the iron curtain. They continue, 
therefore, to look to us, no less than to the Americans, for protection from 
this fate. It would be wrong to underestimate the effort put forward by 
the Greeks themselves in the economic and above all in the military field. 
But it would be equally wrong to expect them to find the solution to their 
problems by their own unaided endeavours. For the answer to the Greek 
question clearly lies not with Greece alone, but with Russia and the West. 


Address at Chatham House 
12 July 1949 
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FORCES FOR UNITY IN MALAYA 
OBSERVATIONS OF A EUROPEAN RESIDENT 
teh. SIELCOCKR 


the British (people of English, Scottish, and Northern Irish 
origin) who live and work there are clear about their own position 
in the country. 

The United Kingdom has taken the stand, in the public councils of 
the world, that whatever the unit of government, it is better for people to 
govern themselves. This commitment affects certain relations of British 
individuals to those territories in which the United Kingdom still exercises 
authority. The obligations laid on British individuals are most difficult 
to fulfil in countries where European settlement is possible. Malaya is not 
such a country, for it is generally agreed to be unsuitable for European 
settlement except in a political situation in which Europeans can serve in 
administrative and professional positions. 

hus the British are in a fundamentally different position from the 
Chinese and Indians, because of the temporary status of Malaya as a 
dependent country in which we have no permanent future. With the 
exception of the merchants of Penang and Singapore, whose role may re- 
main that of providing permanent trade links with the West, few of the 
British in Malaya can be honestly fulfilling the role to which their country’s 
policy has committed them unless they are consciously working to be 
succeeded in the near or distant future by a Malay, a Chinese, an Indian, 
or a Eurasian. For a Chinese or an Indian the position is entirely different. 
There is the possibility of permanent settlement ; and for their children the 
prospects, whatever their attainments, are (materially at least) better 
than in China or India. The role which the British have to play, therefore, 
in the achievement of national unity in Malaya, is not that of setting an 
example in ‘Malayanization’. What will tell in the long run are those of 
our actions which are consistently directed towards the United King- 
dom’s stated aims. And our service can only be genuine if it is, and is 
avowed to be, service given by outsiders. There is no place for ambiguity 
on this point. 

The role of the British as a body outside the main body of Malaya, 
exercising a temporary influence on it but working for a situation in which 
this will no longer be necessary, is essentially a new role. Before the war 
it would have been maintained that, while the progress of education, and 
commercial and industrial development, would undoubtedly cause political 
change, it was nevertheless no part of our policy to stimulate and en- 
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courage this change deliberately. The European was then expected to 
be more or less permanent, and he had a separate life and a public opinion 
of his own. Since the war a curious idea has developed that the demo- 
cratic thing to do is to play down the differences between Europeans and 
the people of Malaya. But if self-government is the aim, we must plan 
for the ultimate departure of the Europeans, and this means that they 
must be a detachable part of the community. 

A European public opinion in Malaya genuinely concerned with the 
problem of self-government would have many questions to discuss. The 
local corruption, which has been accentuated so much since the Japanese 
occupation, would be regarded as an urgent problem and not merely an 
excuse for delay in promoting self-government. The tendency, in joint 
undertakings, for each race to prefer to work under a European rather 
than under a superior of different local race would be quoted, not as 
evidence that self-government is really all nonsense, but as a problem that 
needs serious investigation. Racial favouritism should not be taken for 
granted, but treated as something to be overcome. 

It is not suggested here that a majority of the British population in 
Malaya treats self-government as something that should not be taken 
seriously. The trouble is rather that discussion within the European 
community itself of what its function is, how rapidly power should be 
handed over, what the problems are, and so on, is handicapped by the fact 
that most people feel the policy is no concern of theirs. A substantial 
number of Europeans were isolated in Japanese gaols and out of touch 
with world affairs for nearly four years. They returned to a world in 
which different things were said and different policies adopted. Moreover 
the policies were obviously ill-thought-out, and appeared to promise 
immediate implementation of plans that, with the best will in the world, 
would take a long time to mature. Among the Chinese it is important to 
express the right sentiment; and the expression almost suffices, provided 
that no obviously inconsistent action is taken. It came to be the right 
sentiment among Europeans to say that self-government was bound to 
come; but the appropriate public opinion in active support of this policy 
has not yet developed. 

In this paper it is assumed that the primary objective of British policy 
in Malaya is our own departure from that territory at the earliest date 
consistent with enabling her to control her own destiny and not fall rapidly 
under the control of some other Power. We have of course secondary 
objectives also. Most of us would like any government which succeeds us 
in Malaya to be technically competent, reasonably free from corruption, 
and democratic in intention; the achievement of a minimum standard in 
these matters might even come within the primary objective, since self- 
government implies government, and beyond a certain point bad govern- 
ment ceases to be government at all. Again, most of us would prefer 
change to take place without avoidable bloodshed, and the subsequent 
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government in Malaya to favour social justice, uphold the rule of law, 
trade with the rest of the world, and remain associated with the British 
Commonwealth. 

One powerful argument in favour of the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission on Malaya is that it would stimulate honest thought among 
Europeans there about the new situation. We are representatives of the 
United Kingdom overseas under notice of recall, with limited opportunities 
of solving our problems. This is the basic fact of our situation and it 
requires thinking through in all its implications. 


Are political forces in Malaya naturally evolving towards a situation 
in which she will be able to govern herself? There can surely be no doubt 
about the answer. The natural evolution of political forces in Malaya is 
working toward something very different, namely a situation in which, 
without large and increasing concentration of British forces in Malaya, 
it will be impossible to prevent her from becoming a focus of rivalry and 
war in Asia for generations to come. There can be nothing natural about 
the emergence of one nationality out of the tangle of different races that 
inhabit Malaya. But the British are responsible, the British public that 
helps (or should help) to form British policy and British public opinion 
in Malaya. The United Kingdom is reaping and has reaped considerable 
advantage from the trade of Malaya. It is British policy that has created 
the situation now developing, with all its potentialities. To create one 
nation out of the forces now at work will be a task of heart-breaking 
difficulty. If there is any way in which we can attempt some easier task, 
consistent with our main objective, we must try to discover it. What are 
the alternatives? 

We may consider first the possibility of gradually working towards the 
elimination of the racial problem by reducing two of the three races to 
negligible minorities. No-one could seriously consider so radical a policy 
if the alternatives were not desperately difficult. Nevertheless, we must 
consider it honestly. If we cannot create a harmony of the races, we can 
foster self-government only by giving one of them power to rule. What 
steps would be necessary to achieve such a result? 

The first possibility is that of reducing to negligible proportions both 
the Chinese and the Indians. There is little doubt that there is an extremist 
section of Malay opinion which would welcome such a policy, though 
probably few educated Malays consider it possible even as a long-run 
objective. Nevertheless, Malay opinion is encouraged to demand this kind 
of policy by certain British utterances to the effect that Malaya is a Malay 
country. 

So long as Malaya remains politically unsophisticated and is firmly 
controlled by British administrators backed by British troops, it is possible 
to call it a Malay country and assume that Chinese and Indians are aliens 
without implying any intention to take drastic action against them. But 
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anyone with even a rudimentary sense of political possibilities must realize 
that a self-governing Malay Malaya is an impossibility unless most drastic 
action is taken against the other two races over a considerable period of 
years. 

What would be the most hopeful way to proceed if we wished to 
establish a Malay Malaya within a period of, say, thirty years? It would 
clearly be impossible to prevent Chinese and Indians from occupying 
important posts, even within this period, but it is just possible that really 
drastic action would enable the Malays to exercise effective control. It 
would be necessary to break the Chinese monopoly of the distributive 
trade, to give the Malays an effective monopoly in all the large-scale 
mining concerns, to raise the relative position of the Malay small-holder 
to exclude, to the maximum extent possible, all new Chinese and Indian 
entrants from the learned professions. No informed person would deny 
that all these would be necessary, and that they would need to be accom- 
panied by continued pressure on the Chinese to emigrate and by prevention 
of immigration. 

No sane person would advocate any such policy. It is doubtful whether 
anyone has ever seriously advocated it. It would be impossible to drive 
out many Chinese quickly without completely ruining the country. The 
Malay extremists who want to send the Chinese back to China and the 
Indians back to India have not thought out any concrete programme; 
and as for the Englishmen who encourage them by speaking of Malaya as 
their country, it would be rash to accuse them of anything so constructive 
as a positive anti-Chinese policy. 

We must make no mistake about this. If we mean self-government 
under Malay control this is the bare minimum of discrimination that would 
be necessary. Any such discrimination would, of course, put an end to the 
possibility of eradicating Communist terrorism, for it would, within a 
fairly short time, make every Chinese in Malaya a potential supporter of 
the terrorists. It would transform the relations of individual Europeans 
and Chinese. It would produce thousands of bitter and weil-justified 
grievances every year, in which Europeans on racial grounds alone would 
be forced to prefer Malays with markedly inferior qualifications to well- 
qualified Chinese. 

Suppose we were to set our feet on this course, what would be the end 
of our endeavours beyond decades of bloodshed and bitterness? Only a 
Malaya with a population perhaps three-quarters Malay, poorer than it is 
now, and with two strong minorities each violently and bitterly nationalist, 
perpetually carrying their grievances across the Bay of Bengal and the 
China Sea, to the two great nations beyond. There is no solution in this 
policy. 

The opposite racial policy is that of allowing immigration, and the 
opening up of new areas and enterprises by Chinese on such a scale that 
the Malays and Indians would be completely swamped. This, though it is 
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also a policy that could not now be pursued without bloodshed, is by no 
means as difficult a policy as the pro-Malay one. Indeed one might almost 
say that this is the natural policy, the normal result of merely swimming 
with the tide. The Malays can see far enough to see this, and that is the 
main reason why, while they have the chance, they will undoubtedly fight 
rather than allow it to happen. 

Is there a reasonable chance that a racially Chinese Malaya would 
remain politically independent, or would it be driven by force of circum- 
stances to become an overseas part of the Chinese State? In answering 
this question one fact is decisive. A Chinese Malaya could be effected only 
as a result of violent and prolonged inter-racial strife. The Chinese would 
inevitably feel acutely conscious of their kinship with new Chinese immi- 
grants, and minimize their differences from those immigrants, since their 
success would depend on free and large-scale immigration ; their leadership 
of the immigrants would depend on accepting them as they were with all 
their attachments to the Chinese homeland. 

There can therefore be little doubt that a Chinese Malaya would be 
Chinese politically as well as racially, at least for a decade or so after the 
inter-racial battle had been won. Thereafter, if China were a demo- 
cratic country, we might anticipate a strong and increasing separatist 
movement in Malaya based on its different economic interests, higher 
standards of education and technology, and distinct territory and mode 
of life. But this would be possible only after both the Malays and Indians 
had been wholly submerged and reduced to political impotence; and even 
if we felt that this was inevitable, and that we had no right or power to 
check its occurrence, it would at least not come about quickly. 

Would such a policy be consistent with our primary object of self- 
government? Those who believe that China is being absorbed as a colony 
by Russian imperialism would of course give a negative answer. But most 
people would answer in the same way even if we could assume an inde- 
pendent and democratic China. We should be handing over, not to the 
people of the country, but to a foreign Power that would seem at least as 
foreign as we do, not merely to the Malays and Indians but even to many 
of the local Chinese themselves. To most Malayan Chinese the cleavage 
between them and the considerable numbers of new immigrants with 
different ways of life is at least as great as any between them and the 
British. These tensions are at present submerged in inter-racial feeling, 
fostered by the idea that the British favour the Malays and treat all 
Chinese equally as aliens. But they are still very real for tens if not hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese who understand very well the differences in 
opportunity between Malaya and China. 

Though a policy of drifting with the tide is a pro-Chinese policy, it 
does not merely mean that a policy of complete /aissez-faire would benefit 
the Chinese. Any policy of leaving nationality and citizenship to be 
settled by the rival pressures of the races is a pro-Chinese policy. So long 
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as the Chinese act together, the Malays are not strong enough in the long 
run even to control immigration. Once allow racial issues to become a 
naked contest between Malay and Chinese and, unless we keep British 
troops in Malaya in large numbers, the Chinese will ultimately win. The 
Chinese have the numbers and the economic power, and also superiority in 
education. If they are merely opposed by the political power of the Malays 
they will certainly defeat it by sabotage, erosion, and the backing of the 
Government of China. 

For this reason we may call the old Malayan Union policy a mildly 
pro-Chinese policy. The present policy is, on the other hand, mildly pro- 
Malay. Both policies, and in particular the transition from one to the 
other, are calculated to exacerbate racial feeling without really solving the 
racial problem. But even the more extreme racial policies discussed above 
can offer no real solution on either side. 


The only way, in the long run, to protect the Malays effectively is to 
mobilize a substantial section of local non-Malay opinion on their side; 
to bring home to the permanent residents of Malaya the points that they 
have in common, the points that differentiate them from immigrant aliens. 
This is not an easy approach, but it is the only approach that has even a 
chance of success. It demands a really active policy: a policy that allows 
political objectives profoundly to influence the technical activities of 
government. 

Let us consider, therefore, some suggestions for implementing this 
policy by official action enforced by local British public opinion. Official 
action can work partly by patronage, partly by encouragement of activi- 
ties, and partly by influencing legislation and executive action. 

The most obvious requirement in a policy designed to build a Malayan 
nation is the conscious selection for public positions of those who will work 
for it. This is something that will not come about naturally. The most 
obvious people to select are those who represent existing separate groups. 
Such people, although they may be politically unconstructive, are unlikely 
to be embarrassingly opposed to Government and will more easily carry 
weight with their own sections of the population. But it is vitally im- 
portant to select Chinese who are keenly aware of the dangers of pressure 
from immigrants with alien sympathies, and Malays who value and will use 
the alliance of such Chinese if they can win it. 

How many such Chinese are there? It must be admitted at once that 
selection would not be easy; probably this is a major reason for the appoint- 
ment of men with Chinese nationalist sympathies and contacts to respon- 
sible positions, such as membership of the Federal Council. It is far too 
easy for either the Kuomintang or the Communists to represent any 
Chinese who opposes their influence as merely a running-dog of the British, 
to set terrorists to attack him, and in general either to deter him from 
political activity altogether or to make him feel dependent on British good 
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will. Yet the people whose political influence we need to encourage are 
those who are likely to oppose British influence in Malaya’s affairs for 
the same reasons as make them oppose Chinese or Indian influence, 
namely loyalty to Malaya and political ambition within a Malayan setting. 

It is necessary to set about the task with imagination. Some of the 
appointments made by Sir Edward Gent on the advice of his Trade Union 
Adviser, for example, showed considerable imagination, with the result 
that Malaya now has a small but by no means powerless independent trade 
union movement. Similar selection, for recognition and responsibility in 
other fields, of relatively obscure people with a genuine Malayan patriotism 
anti-Chinese and anti-British alike, would have had similar effects in 
encouraging movements that would ultimately make stable self-govern- 
ment possible. 

Seeds of genuine Malayan patriotism were sown by the activities of 
the All Malaya Council of Joint Action, although, as is common in such 
movements in politically backward areas, the small and well-organized 
Communist element appears to have largely dominated the Council’s 
policy for ends that were in no sense Malayan. Probably very few of the 
members of the bodies that made up the Council were aware of any Com- 
munist direction, though experience of left-wing parties and trade unions 
all over the world pointed conclusively, in the conditions prevailing in 
Malaya, to an organized attempt by the Communists to dominate such 
bodies. But it would be a mistake to assume that all those who indignantly 
deny any Communist influence are insincere in their views or in their 
support of the AMCJA policies so far as they went. Many of the policies 
advocated were reasonable, though their timing was calculated to ensure 
that they would not succeed. And most of the supporters of these policies 
were almost certainly sincere Malayan patriots. 

It is a very dangerous fallacy to assume that, in nominating unofficial 
Members of Councils, a Governor’s function is simply to give representa- 
tion to prevailing opinions in the country. Some members are nominated 
rather than elected because (and only because) prevailing opinions are not 
sufficiently united, constructive, and informed, to make any stable elected 
Government possible. If we are in earnest about our professed aims we 
must use official patronage to remedy this state of affairs by stimulating 
those kinds of opinion which will make genuine and non-communal 
elections possible. 


Next we may consider what activities of ordinary citizens should be 
encouraged by the Government, and how it should encourage them. First 
it must be said, as emphatically as possible, that it is most important to 
encourage political activity. If a community discourages political activity, 
then those who are amenable to reason and moral persuasion keep out and 
leave a clear field for the thugs and the gangsters. 

Before the war one was told with considerable emphasis, on arriving 
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in Malaya, that there were no politics there and that politics were not 
wanted. From a political point of view twenty years of unrivalled oppor- 
tunity were thrown away, with no justification except that it saved trouble 
in a climate where trouble was exacting. Twenty years of relative pros- 
perity were wasted in which a constructive political tradition could have 
been developed and men of intelligence and integrity associated with the 
fight against the social evils of racial rivalry, corruption, squalor, and 
malnutrition. Malaya is now left to face the bitterness of national im- 
poverishment, to heal the wounds of inter-racial bloodshed, to get through 
the inevitable growing pains of trade union organization and representa- 
tive government, to scratch together the beginnings of social services and 
repair the ravages of war, in bitter and desperate haste. Hampered by 
guerrillas in its own midst, surrounded by seething nationalism, and 
menaced by Communist imperialism, Malaya has no leisure to undo the 
neglect of these years. But the long discouragement of politics has left 
no more than a handful of men, of the eminence and honesty needed 
for leadership, who understand the real tensions of a modern State. With- 
out reasonable acquaintance with politics, the people of Malaya will be 
unable to create a united country and to resist external pressure. And the 
consequences of failure in Malaya would not be negligible. 

In the nature of things it is not easy for an external government to 
encourage politics. But a good deal can be done to break the bad tradition 
that any interest in politics is rather dangerous. For one thing, a great 
many professional people are technically Government servants. General 
orders can be and often are applied to discourage them from taking any 
part in public criticism of Government or in the organization of any politi- 
cal activity. Some limit should be set to what Government servants may 
legitimately do in organizing political action, but it is at least doubtful 
policy to allow these orders to apply to technicians at all. Certain fields of 
political activity should be positively encouraged by giving preference in 
promotion to those who were active in these fields, whether their political 
opinions were pro-British or anti-British. 

The term ‘politics’, however, is a vague one. We may take certain 
specific aspects, beginning with relations between different races. These 
can be dealt with constructively in two different ways. There is the 
approach based on getting together and promoting good will, and the 
approach based on co-operative analysis of sources of friction. Both of 
these are necessary. Good will meetings between members of different 
races are undeniably popular in Malaya at present. They are certainly 
useful in oiling the social machinery and forming habits within which 
co-operation may become possible. But it is important to remember 
two things in this general promotion of good will. First, oil merely keeps 
things going; it becomes positively harmful if it encourages people to for- 
get the underlying conflicts altogether. Second, in promoting good will, 
the relation between the temporary and external British and the people 
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of the country should not be forgotten. Good will and fellow-feeling among 
the people of the country are one thing; good will between them and tem- 
porary immigrants, whether alien Chinese or colonial British, is another. 
Both types need promoting: there is no place for a colour bar in ordinary 
social relations. But the two types need to be distinguished. It is posi- 
tively harmful to suggest that we are all Malayans together. 

The best inter-racial meetings are, of course, those with some other end 
in view: for example most of the various cultural activities which at 
present grow out of English education, from amateur dramatics to 
philately, are inter-racial in character. The organization of economic life 
on an inter-racial basis is even more important, and in this respect Euro- 
pean business, which has been compelled by economic factors to employ 
non-Europeans without much distinction of race, has been a constructive 
factor. The two greatest difficulties here are higher control and language. 
Chinese donot muchmind having Indians senior to them or Indians Chinese, 
but there is little doubt that where direct control is concernedall races would 
at present prefer to work under Europeans rather than under other races 
than their own. The language difficulty is not very serious down to the 
artisan level, since instructions and simple negotiations in English are 
possible. Labourers, however, tend to be grouped on a racial basis even 
in European concerns or in Government. In this connexion it is worth 
mentioning the considerable substitution since the war of direct labour for 
the contract system, for example, by the Singapore Harbour Board. This 
change is bound to work in the direction of greater inter-racial contact 
and can be used to promote inter-racial harmony. 

The other kind of constructive action in improving relations between 
races is one that needs even more Government encouragement, though 
such encouragement can only be given from the outside. Study by a 
group, say, of Chinese and Malays, of the chief causes of inter-racial 
friction and the best ways of lessening it, should be given most active 
encouragement. It is important, however, that such activities should not 
degenerate, through ill-advised Government interference, into mere 
occasions for fostering good will on a pan-Malayan basis. 


A vital force for unity in Malaya at present is the official policy of 
encouraging trade unions. Genuine trade unions, however, are a very 
different thing from the extortion-gangs organized by the Communists 
under the pan-Malayan Federation, mainly in the interval of comparative 
anarchy after the end of Japanese rule. These, though they stirred up 
several strikes by wholesale intimidation, and extorted regular ‘subscrip- 
tions’, were little but a legacy of guerrilla rule, expanding into the power- 
vacuum created when the Japanese left the country. Unfortunately some 
of the more reactionary commercial interests have furthered Communist 
plans by identifying these bodies with trade unionism in Malaya and 


attributing the crisis to Government encouragement of trade unions. 
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The Malayan Government’s attitude to trade unions and its attitude 
to Communism must be distinguished. A good deal of the confusion about 
Malaya arises from the fact that Europeans there who have, throughout 
most of their lives, disregarded politics, find it hard to distinguish between 
these two different threats to their economic interests; and naturally the 
Communists are happy to perpetuate this confusion. Since the war the 
official attitude to trade unions has been largely based on considerations 
relating to Malaya itself, but the official attitude to Communism (since 
the war) has been influenced by the world situation. 

The need for a strong trade union movement in Malaya is based on 
political considerations: chiefly on the grounds that self-government 
cannot be stable unless local leaders can command wide popular support; 
that if the working classes are unorganized the local middle class will tend 
to be reactionary and oppose social reform; and that rivalry between 
different political parties will foster social reform as the processes of demo- 
cracy develop. Without trade unions Government has no adequate 
guidance to the interests of the inarticulate populace which are, in fact, 
constantly misrepresented by the articulate, educated middle class, whose 
opposition to Whitehall is not simply opposition to outside interference 
but also to social reform. The Communist element in the trade unions, 
however, was something very different from this and much more sinister, 
but it cannot be discussed without considering the official attitude to 
Communism. 

Most of the planters and miners and pre-war civil servants would have 
liked the Government to treat Communism in 1945 in the way it had been 
treated ten years earlier. The Government’s failure to do so was regarded 
(probably rightly) as a result of ‘control from Whitehall’. But only those 
wholly ignorant of world politics could suppose that the British Gover- 
ment should not have exercised this control. To have allowed suppression 
of the Communist Party by pre-war methods at that time would have 
alienated both American and Russian opinion, and probably prejudiced 
a successful solution in India and in Ceylon. There can be no question 
that it was right to take into account the universal desire that certainly 
existed in 1945 for a new relation both with Russia and with popular 
movements in Asia. 

Though the Government did not suppress the Communist Party, it was 
well aware that Communists and even ordinary gangsters were practising 
extortion, and organizing and dominating a majority of the trade unions 
by intimidation. It was greatly handicapped in dealing with this situation, 
by being unwilling to suppress the Communist Party, and by having to 
deal piecemeal with its many illegal acts. It is arguable that, weighing 
the situation in Malaya against that in the world as a whole, the sup- 
pression of the Communist Party and the banning of the pan-Malayan 
Federation, should have been done before the murders and terrorism 
began—say six months earlier. But one of the chief arguments against this 
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is that it would probably have prevented the consolidation of the non- 
Communist unions. That would have been a major defeat. 

Another activity that needs strong Government support is adult 
education. The Government of Singapore has agreed to give assistance 
to the People’s Education Association, an independent body with a 
membership drawn mainly from English schools and the colleges of the 
University. A grant to this Association has been made by the British 
Council. The Association’s activities are at present confined to the ar- 
rangement of lectures in English for any who wish to attend. A good deal 
of technical education of adults is undertaken by the Government directly, 
but, though this may have more economic significance, it is not what is 
here meant by adult education, which can be encouraged only through 
genuinely independent bodies. 


In the field of legislation, it would probably be unwise at present to 
introduce any very drastic constitutional changes. The conditions for 
acquiring citizenship should probably remain much as at present, giving 
automatic citizenship to relatively few even of the Chinese born in the 
country. It is probably better that most should acquire citizenship by 
application, though facilities to pass the language tests should be provided 
more freely. It is probably wise, too, that at least for a time Chinese 
should not be compelled to become British subjects or subjects of Sultans 
in order to become citizens. 

A possible step in the near future would be the negotiation of a treaty 
between His Majesty the King and the Sultans, by which any citizen of 
the Federation with suitable qualifications could become a subject of His 
Majesty, or ef any Sultan, or of both, those who qualified only as British 
subjects being deemed to be domiciled in one of the Settlements, and con- 
versely for those who were subjects of one of the Sultans. It would not be 
necessary to make every citizen a subject, but the status in one or other 
category should at least be attainable to anyone desiring it sufficiently to 
work for it. 

This would make it possible to base Federal elections, and similar 
broad public affairs, on Federal citizenship; to confine certain State and 
Settlement posts to subjects (or resident subjects) of the State or Settle- 
ment; and to confine certain Federal posts to those who qualified as sub- 
jects both of His Majesty and of one of the Sultans. Qualifications might 
be based on birth in Malaya, language, and some form of option and 
declaration of allegiance in constitutional form. 

It would also be worth considering the establishment of some sort of 
Aliens Council in Singapore, or the Federation, or both, with power 
to make representations on behalf of resident aliens. This would 
presumably diminish in importance with the passage of time. But it 
is important to emphasize the separateness of those whose stay in 
Malaya is merely transient by a method which will avoid giving them 
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an impression of harsh treatment. Such a Council, of course, could not be 
elective. 


In the realm of executive action three things need emphasis: English 
education ; apprenticeship plans; and means of distinction between citizens 
and aliens. 

English education is vital to Malaya. Whether or not the people of 
the country ultimately favour a Malay language education, as things are 
a Malay language education could not per se unify the people; English 
education is the only instrument that could. But to succeed it must be a 
widespread education, an education in English of virtually the whole 
population and not only the middle class. 

This may seem a heretical idea, uncongenial to educationists and 
nationalist politicians. Nevertheless, there is really no other solution. 
First, we must face the fact that language is, and must remain, a political 
issue in Malaya, and that if we are in earnest about our political aims the 
political issue must transcend purely educational considerations. It is, in 
a sense, natural for an immigrant to be educated in the language of his 
country of origin, and this probably produces the best results in terms of 
self-expression and individual achievement. But if we mean what we say 
about self-government we must do what we can to fit the individual for 
citizenship in a united community. Since one of the chief factors oppos- 
ing national unity is education in the vernacular languages, it is most 
undesirable that the Government should encourage it. Aid should be 
given to Chinese or Indians who wish to remain aliens to study wholly 
in their own vernacular. Moreover the University should provide oppor- 
tunities for studying Indian and Chinese cultures. But English education 
should at least be provided free for all who express a preference for it; 
and it might even be better to offer it as the normal form of education, 
with other options as exceptional. It is not generally realized that virtually 
all the Chinese and Indians and at least a very substantial minority of the 
Malays would choose English education in preference to any other if they 
could get it free. 

But why should we use English in preference to Malay? The answer 
to this is that if all those settled in Malaya would be willing to study in 
Malay, the political arguments in favour of it would go far towards off- 
setting the technical and commercial advantages of English; for it would 
give the people of Malaya something in common that differentiated them 
from their rulers, and it would give an advantage to the settled inhabitants 
in comparison with the immigrants. In practice, however, because of the 
great technical advantages of English, it is quite impossible to make a 
Malay system work. It would drive the non-Malays into separate schools, 
as it has done in the past, and so fail to help in solving the racial problem. 
Within an English system, however, it is desirable to make Malay a com- 
pulsory subject, preferably taught by the direct method. The two essen- 
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tials seem to be that the educational system should attract students of 
all races and that it should provide a unified and efficient education giving 
some advantage to those with most claim to belong to the country. 

Apprenticeship is still rather the exception in Malaya. Skilled labour 
has in the past been either imported (mainly from China), trained on the 
job, or given a rather expensive local training in trade schools. The Wages 
Commission, 1947, of which the author of this article was Chairman, had 
occasion to look into the experience of apprenticeship systems, and to 
recommend an extension of apprenticeship and the linking of it with 
education, so far as possible in English schools. It would be possible for 
the Government, through its influence on the Harbour Boards, Railways, 
and Municipalities, and through the Public Works Department, to build 
up a body of skilled craftsmen with an industrial tradition of a more or 
less western type, that would be able to give effective leadership to organ- 
ized labour in Malaya. Apprenticeship on an inter-racial basis would do 
for the lower middle class what professional training is doing for the 
professional class in providing a unified Malayan tradition. 

Finally there is the possibility of drawing special distinction between 
citizens and aliens. At present if one makes a report at a police station, 
applies to enter a school, attends a hospital, or applies for a licence of 
any kind, one invariably has to state one’s race on some form, or to some 
official; questions about citizenship are not asked. The Government 
might with advantage go a little out of its way to emphasize the distinction 
between citizens and aliens, and with only minor inconvenience avoid any 
reference to race. 

In national registration or registration of births the emphasis should 
also be on citizenship. Any Chinese shopkeeper can say easily enough 
that he is Chinese and a Hokkien, but may find it difficult to say whether 
he is a citizen of Malaya. Emphasis on the latter may seem unrealistic 
and lacking in imagination; but in the long run the unimaginative thing 
is to treat the Hokkien shopkeeper simply as a Hokkien. Special aliens’ 
cards should be used in hospitals, special aliens’ forms in assessment for 
income tax, and so on. Special discriminatory treatment or discrimina- 
tory rates are neither necessary nor desirable. 

Many of the Malays wish to apply tests for citizenship which will be 
exclusive in character. The most glaring example is the demand for 
literacy in Malay language tests which excludes non-Malays who are 
illiterate from becoming citizens by application. But what is required is 
the kind of test that will emphasize differences between citizens and aliens. 
And far more important than the tests themselves is the desire to absorb 
all those entitled to Malayan citizenship and the development of an active 
policy, in administration and education, wherever this is genuinely possible, 
which will foster the creation of a single united community in Malaya. 


July 1949 











THE STRATEGY OF THE ARCTIC 


GROUP:-CAPTAIN V. B.. PATRIARCH E 


AR is the use of force as an instrument of national policy. 

The aim of war is to impose one’s will on the enemy. These two 

definitions are as valid today as ever they were. It is particu- 
larly interesting to note that they do not say what kind of force is to be 
used; nor do they say anything about defeating the enemy in the field. 
In fact, any process which will accomplish the aim of war—to compel one 
group to submit to the will of another—is a valid form of hostilities. 
Furthermore, the use of any kind of pressure, whether it be moral, econo- 
mic, or physical, is the use of force within the defined meaning. 

Moral force may be applied by propaganda, such as the radio, the press, 
literature, moving pictures, word of mouth, and countless other ways. It 
may be applied by political manceuvre deliberately designed to hinder the 
free functioning of anothe: government. Again, pressure may be applied in 
the economic sphere by withholding vital raw materials, by flooding 
markets, by raising trade barriers, or by lowering the productive rate of 
the labour force and causing currency inflation. Force, too, can be applied 
in more direct ways, by discrediting individuals, by kidnapping, by assas- 
sination, by armed insurrection and, of course, by the conventional em- 
ployment of force on the grand scale through the use of the armed services. 

We see around us today all these variations on the theme of war. I 
emphasize this because they are as yet too little appreciated, and in dealing 
with the problems of the Arctic it is most essential that we avoid the mis- 
conception that would arise if we thought only of armies fighting battles 
in the snow. 

Transport in War. In the old days international competition was con- 
fined to conflict with one’s neighbours. The transportation problem when 
the bowman cut his arrows in the nearby wood, and lived by robbing the 
unfortunate peasantry, was a very simple matter. Of recent years, how- 
ever, the complication of modern mechanized forces, the vast distances 
separating the antagonists, and the enormous scale of operations, have all 
combined to make the problem of transportation one of vital concern. It 
has, in fact, become a major element of warfare. Without efficient transport 
the full measure of a nation’s effort cannot be brought to bear. 

There is a tendency to regard the aeroplane as an alternative to the 
older type of surface carrier. This is only true within the limitation that 
the value of air transportation must justify its higher cost. A common 
comparison is to place the various methods of transport in the following 
order of cost per ton-mile: ship, rail, motor vehicle, and aeroplane. Very 


roughly speaking, each costs about ten times as much as its predecessor in 
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| this list ; if shipping is reckoned at a tenth of a cent per ton-mile, rail costs 
; I cent, motor transport Io cents, and the aeroplane 1 dollar. These figures 
: are of course not exact, and are subject to many variations. The important 
a point is that while the cheaper forms of transport may, due to local con- 
: ditions, become so expensive as to equal the aeroplane, the reverse is not 
5 | the case. Thus, while in Canada we can and do support large northern 
1 settlements and some industries by air transport, it is necessary that there 
. tal be some peculiarity in the economics of the area which justifies the greater 


| cost. 

In peace or war the cost of transportation is a serious consideration. It 
A determines, in peace, what development of natural resources can take place; 
t and in war the extent to which military effort can be allocated to one theatre 
n or another. The nation’s man-power, as always, is a limiting factor. If 
g it is absorbed in transportation, it is lost in military pressure or in economic 
y effort. That, in a few words, is the problem which has to be considered, and 
n is the factor which governs strategy whether it be economic or military. 


Economics of War. In any form of international competition financial 
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resources are only of secondary importance. The limiting factor is physical, 
in terms of man-power. Money, with reasonable secrecy in its manipula- 
tion, can be made to stretch temporarily like a rubber band; but money 
itself does not increase the human effort available. In fact, the value of 
monetary terms in logistics is their use as a yard-stick to measure cost in 
terms of human effort, and to compare one plan with another so as to 
select that which applies the maximum effective pressure of which the 
nation is capable. 

This point cannot be emphasized too strongly. The effort of a given 
operation cannot be measured by simply adding up the number of men 
required to do the fighting. The work of moving them must be included, 
together with the carrying of their supplies, making their weapons, build- 
ing the factories, producing the raw materials, and producing the fuel and 
power to do these things. To try to analyse such a complicated picture by 
adding up man-hours is primitive and impractical; it is precisely this 
function which is so admirably performed by modern cost accounting. 

We are all quite aware of the many imponderables which do not lend 
themselves to such simplified measurement: matters of opinion and good 
judgement, of the effects of surprise, the moral superiority of the offensive, 
the timing of operations, and the maintenance of the will to win. But if we 
are to get the utmost out of our national resources, however we employ 
them, we are governed by one absolute limitation, and that is human 
effort, both brains and brawn. We can only measure that strength by 
costing, so that when we consider the strategic implications of any theatre 
we cannot avoid consideration of expenditure of effort in comparison with 
the result to be attained. 

I have endeavoured to establish certain fundamentals which are 
essential to the consideration of the strategy of the Arctic. In the first 
place, wars begin long before the shooting starts. In fact, as we have seen 
in very recent years, it is quite possible to achieve the aim of war without 
firing a shot. The transition from competition to open hostilities is grad- 
ual, and we must, therefore, consider strategy in all spheres, economic, 
political, and military. Secondly, modern war is very largely a problem of 
transportation ; without it military operations degenerate into guerrilla con- 
flict between people within walking distance of one another—a desirable, 
but no longer attainable characteristic. The strategy of any region is thus 
largely determined by the problems of transportation to and in that area. 
Thirdly, strategy must be determined by man-power limitations and 
measured by costing as much as by opinion on what is the ‘best thing 
to do’. In consequence, any geographical area must be considered in rela- 
tion to the whole. 

With these points in mind, it will be appreciated why consideration of 
the strategy of the Arctic must deal with political and economic problems 
as well as purely military ones; and why, too, the north can only be con- 
sidered in relation to the much larger field of world affairs. 
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The term Arctic is generally considered to refer to that portion of the 
globe lying north of the Arctic circle. Technically we must draw a line 
somewhere, and the circle itself, although purely imaginary, forms a very 
convenient boundary. In fact, however, the Arctic is better defined by its 
climatic conditions, its vegetation and natural resources, and by its geo- 
graphical accessibility. The region of Hudson’s Bay, for example, most of 
which lies well south of the circle, actually takes its character from the 
Arctic in its climate, its vegetation, its animal life, and its problems of 
transportation. The British Isles, on the other hand, although they extend 
north of the lower limits of the Bay, could hardly be classed as Arctic terri- 
tory, however one may feel about conditions during the winter of 1946-7. 

Political, economic, and military problems are far more affected by 
matters of climate, population, and physical development, than by latitude ; 
and when we use the term Arctic in discussing these matters, it is advisable 
to free ourselves from the rigid conception of its boundaries and to consider 
the more elastic definition which I have given. 

The Arctic of the story books is generally regarded as a barren waste 
of snow and ice inhabited by polar bears, explorers, and eskimoes. Actually, 
much of the land as far north as the tip of Greenland clears during the 
summer, vegetation and animal life thrive, and considerable open water is 
found. Owing to the continuous sunlight of the summer months, the spring 
thaw is very rapid and the summer much longer and warmer than is gener- 
ally believed. Plant growth takes place more quickly than further south, 
and life for both men and animals presents no great problem other than 
that of the ever-present mosquito. 

In the winter, the extremes of temperature and snowfall are not as 
severe as are found inland on the continental masses. Deep snow, thick 
ice, and extreme low temperatures of the order of 80° F. below zero are 
encountered both in Asia and North America below the Arctic circle. 
While meteorological records are not extensive in the polar regions, those 
that do exist over a wide variety of places, and extending over many years, 
suggest that temperatures there will seldom go below minus 50°. Taking 
it all in all, there are probably no greater difficulties inherent in living, 
working, or fighting in the Arctic than have already been overcome else- 
where on the globe. 

In the north to a much greater degree than elsewhere, the whole course 
of events is conditioned by the economics of transport. The aim to be 
attained, as I have said, must justify the cost of moving the cargo. If we 
have enough oil in California, there is no economic object in bringing it 
down from the Arctic at greater expense. If we have enough copper in the 
south, the northern reserves can wait till later on. If the war can be won 
in the temperate zone at less cost, it should not be fought in the Arctic. 
The aeroplane has already brought many hitherto inaccessible areas into 
the orbit of trade, and as time goes on and other resources dwindle, we may 
well look to both polar regions for much that we now find nearer at hand. 
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For some time to come, however, the north will not be a major factor in 
world economic affairs. It will be, rather, an area in which claims are being 
staked for the future—a political rather than military and economic matter. 


The polar basin is bounded on one side by northern Canada, and on 
the other by the U.S.S.R., with smaller territories such as Alaska, the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and the islands such as Greenland and Iceland, 
also in the region. On the Canadian side, there are the islands of the 
Canadian Archipelago, extending to within less than ten degrees of the 
pole. The Arctic basin north of Eurasia is, on the other hand, mostly water, 
with a few large islands spread along the southern fringe. 

Canada originally claimed the islands between her mainland and the 
pole under the sector theory of sovereignty. This principle is not univer- 
sally accepted but has not been actively challenged. Her influence has 
been strengthened by the establishment of police posts, medical facilities, 
weather stations, and transportation services. By developing trade and 
good administration in this area her action has resulted in no counter- 
claim being filed, and there are in fact no grounds that would sustain such 
a claim. In short, Canada is covered both ways, and now, I would say, 
sets more store by claims based on discovery, development and administra- 
tion, than on the basis of the sector theory. 

On the other side of the world, the Soviet Union has energetically 
developed its own territories, with great emphasis on the northern sea 
route which, by linking the great Arctic rivers, provides a channel of com- 
merce for the northern part of the mainland. Both countries are exploring 
the possibilities of their Arctic regions, but for the next few years it may 
safely be said that each has so much to do that there is little likelihood of 
either having to look for new interests. 

Other countries, notably the United States in the case of the Alaskan 
territory, are also developing the economic features of their northern 
property. Alaska has for years been a great producer of mineral wealth, 
and being compact and readily accessible by sea, has made great progress. 
Greenland, under Danish control, has not so far become of so much econo- 
mic importance, though it is reasonable to expect that this vast island will 
in future become of much greater interest. Spitzbergen, long known as a 
base for northern exploration, presents an example of an old Arctic 
economy. While not rich in resources it demonstrates in an interesting way 
the economic possibilities of exploration. 

The northern arm of Europe, the Scandinavian peninsula, is somewhat 
different from the truly Arctic regions. While much of the country lies 
well north of the circle, it is readily accessible by sea and is properly 
associated with the temperate zone. The position economically is not that 
of a truly Arctic area, and can hardly be considered on the same footing as 
those previously mentioned. The hardy, small nation of Iceland is a part 
of both worlds, the old and the new; but although it lies on the fringe of the 
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circle it is rather in the same position as northern Scandinavia—in the 
north but not of it. Politically alone, therefore, its place is with the 
temperate zone, whatever its military significance may come to be. 

Thus, politically, the claims are well established, and it seems unlikely 
that great changes in the spheres of influence will occur, though new chan- 
nels of trade will undoubtedly develop as time goes on. 


The Arctic, in the military sense, can be considered in two aspects: 
first, as a theatre of operations; and second, as a route of attack. The 
successful prosecution of a war demands that force be brought to bear at 
some point where it will decisively affect the enemy. The long-drawn-out 
process of attrition, the gradual whittling away of defences and territory 
which have characterized most military operations of the past were means 
toanend. The end itself came only when one Power was able to grasp the 
reins of government and exert sovereign authority over another. When we 
consider the methods of doing this by use of the armed forces we are 
immediately faced with the problem of choosing our ultimate objectives; 
and these lie where they have always done, at the seat of authority and 
production in each nation. Thus, while there are always intermediate 
objectives, or obstacles to surmount along the way, they are incidental to 
the ultimate aim. This factor is the determining one in assessing the im- 
portance of any region as a possible theatre of war, and the Arctic contains 
none of these ultimate objectives. 

A theatre of war implies the possibility of fighting in it. There is, of 
course, no reason why we cannot fight in the Arctic. But both naval and 
military operations are seriously limited by considerations of climate and 
terrain. Movement by sea within Arctic waters is severely restricted and 
over most of the polar basin is prevented by ice. As we move away from 
the pole it becomes possible to move seasonally, but not continuously. 

Troop movement on snow and ice is practical, but here we come up 
against the problem of transport. To use sea-borne, or land-borne, trans- 
port is to depend on a supply system capable of being completely severed 
by the vagaries of climate. Not only is surface movement slow in these 
conditions but, in terms of effort per active soldier, it becomes enormously 
expensive. No large force can wisely be committed to an operation in- 
volving uncertainty of supply not merely for days but weeks. Nor can it 
wisely undertake operations where the striking force in comparison to the 
supporting services is unduly small. 

There remains air supply. While this, too, is expensive, the north is an 
area in which the overall cost of surface transport has risen to meet the 
higher cost of air. It must, however, be emphasized that the air cost has 
not been reduced. It has merely been equalled by rising figures for the 
other means. The ability of the transport aeroplane to move with little 
regard to climate or terrain is its great virtue as an Arctic vehicle. It is 
this feature which will determine, more than any other, the characteristics 
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of military operations in the north, and it follows that such operations 
would become, due to the absence of primary objectives and the cost of air 
lift, highly mobile, very fluid and, in point of numbers engaged, relatively 
small. 

The air striking force is also capable of operating in the Arctic quite 
effectively. Here again, however, the question of objective arises. Points 
of attack, such as principal cities and industrial areas, lie far to the south, 
and the north is a route to these objectives rather than a main theatre of 
battle. Should other forces become engaged in the theatre the air arm, in its 
supporting as well as its independent role, would of course be implicated. 
However, the governing factor is the lack of decisive targets, and opera- 
tion of any kind in the north, even if it were conclusive in itself, would not 
offer the prospect of reaching a final decision. 

In this respect the Arctic is like the great ocean areas. The possession 
of freedom of movement, and the ability to deny that freedom to an enemy, 
can be of major importance to the ultimate assault. As a theatre of battle, 
on the other hand, it is a means to an end rather than an end in itself. 
Victory in the north would not attain the aim of war. This principle in- 
evitably conditions the strategical importance of the region. 


Let us now consider the relation between the polar and other theatres 
of operation. As mentioned earlier, wars are only concluded when over- 
whelming pressure leads to the surrender of the enemy. This pressure must 
be ultimately applied to industrial areas, to the masses of the people, and 
to their government. It finds its geographical objectives, therefore, in the 
most heavily settled areas of any country, and its effectiveness is almc<*: 
directly proportional to density of population. It is, in the final analysis, 
men, not machines or territory, who give life and initiative to a nation, 
and it is men who become either the victors or the vanquished. If we ex- 
amine the globe, we find that within the entire Arctic region there are no 
great or vital centres of population. As we go further south these become 
more numerous, and lie generally in the temperate zone. It is, conse- 
quently, in this part of the world that wars must be decided; and the 
theatres of operation are those regions normally separating the vital areas 
of two potentially hostile States. 

In considering major strategy the advent of long-distance transporta- 
tion has introduced the term ‘global war’. With the careless use of the 
term has come the tendency to assume capabilities which transport does 
not yet possess. The last war, although it covered much of the world, was 
decided in relatively small areas of battle and each moved towards the vital 
zones of the States engaged. The supply routes were truly global, and 
without their control the battles could not have been fought. The battle 
areas, on the other hand, determined the routes of supply, and were them- 
selves determined by those focal points against which the decisive thrusts 
had to be made. 
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In the case of air operations such as those of strategic bombing, the 
question of distance is an important one. The load which an aeroplane can 
carry is determined by the distance it has to fly. At maximum range the 
entire capacity of the aircraft may be taken up by fuel, and its striking power 
isat a minimum. As range is decreased, so the bomb load increases, and it 
follows that the shorter the range the more effective is the air force. An- 
other factor enters this picture in the question of weight of attack. Over 
very long journeys the vehicle may be able to make only one trip per day. 
If the journey is halved, the number of possible trips to the target is roughly 
doubled. Thus however we may increase the range of our aeroplanes and 
other vehicles, distance lends no enchantment to the strategist. A given 
man-power will always produce a greater impact over a short distance than 
over a long one. 

For this reason, and for the reason that the world is not divided into 
two mutually hostile hemispheres, but is rather a jig-saw puzzle of friendly 
and unfriendly States, theatres of actual war are much smaller than the 
gigantic areas so attractive to the armchair strategist. It will be seen from 
the map that these potentially hostile regions do not, for the most part, 
‘face one another across the north pole’. They, and the supply routes join- 
ing them, tend to lie in the temperate zone, and it is in these areas that 
major strategy must be worked out. 

We may take it then, that the Arctic, unless it becomes the only or the 
shortest route between the vital areas of two contending Powers, is not 
likely to become the major theatre of military operations for some time to 
come. It fills, rather, a subsidiary role, although, depending on the circum- 
stances of war, it could become a decidedly active area. 


Viewed in the light of world affairs, I think it is fair to say that the 
position is now somewhat as follows. The present tension, which is freely 
acknowledged, is between the so-called eastern and western political 
philosophies. This has given rise to what we now call the cold war—a phase 
of political and economic manceuvre, of propaganda, and of deliberately 
created unrest, with all its incidental confusion and jockeying for position. 

Neither of the two contending sides wants open war, and as long as 
advantage can be gained from a continuation of the present conditions 
neither side is likely deliberately to provoke hostilities. The western 
Powers are contending against subversive action both within their own 
borders and within other States whose allegiance to one side or the other 
has not yet been established—the ever-present and hopeful secondary 
Powers who still cling to the idea that neutrality is possible, and that if it 
cannot be maintained they can jump on the largest bandwagon when the 
shooting begins. 

It would not be unreasonable to suggest that a primary object of 
Communist strategy might be the consolidation of control over Asia. 
Certainly their progress in that direction of recent years—as opposed to 
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their feints and gestures—would make it difficult for any other conclusion 
to be drawn. We may then expect that as long as that progress continues 
open hostilities elsewhere will be avoided. If the Soviet Union were to 
achieve that aim, the spread across Europe would become of more imme- 
diate concern, whereas at present the maintenance of pressure there can 
more properly be regarded as a holding operation. 

If, looking further into the future, the entire Eurasian land-mass came 
under one domination, while the Americas remained the western haven of 
the other philosophy, then the condition of the opposing hemispheres 
would be fulfilled, and the Arctic would move into the position of a major, 
though even then not the only, theatre of possible operations. 

That, briefly, is a private opinion on the picture as one may judge it 
today. It does not mean that the Arctic can be neglected, that it is not of 
immediate and serious importance, or that its place in strategy can safely 
be left to posterity. It does mean, however, that it must be viewed in its 
true dimensions, and in relation to much larger considerations than those 
of one region alone. 


The strategy of the Arctic, then, is determined by the ultimate aim of 
war. Under these conditions, it is imperative for the democracies to learn 
the lesson of recent years. In simple terms, it is that any action which will 
achieve the aim of war must be met by immediate recognition, determined 
opposition, and complete elimination of the threat. Cold war must be met 
by cold war, just as any other form of force has been opposed in the past, 
for if we do not do that, we can and probably will discover too late that 
victory is often assured long before the battle is joined. 

The Arcticis merely one of many regions through which force, either 
political, economic, or military, can be brought to bear on an adversary. 
Its importance in the broad concept of strategy lies in the decision whether 
operations in that field, or some other, offer prospects of ultimate victory. 
It is, to draw an analogy, another ocean, an aerial ocean if you will, where 
freedom of movement may bring the possessor the means of dealing his 
adversary a decisive blow. Our ability to assure that freedom to ourselves 
must be maintained in the same way as we have maintained the concept 
of control of the seas in the past, and for precisely similar reasons. 

Our efforts in that respect, however, must never cause us to divert our 
attention from the greater dangers, much closer in time, which threaten 
our security and our way of life. Those dangers are more immediate and 
more real than many are yet prepared to believe. It is our vital need today 
to recognize aggression in whatever form it appears; to oppose it uncom- 
promisingly, and by its successful elimination to achieve that world secur- 
ity under which we need not contemplate the spread of the conflagration 
to the regions of the pole. 


July 1949 
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THE FATE OF ARABDOM: A STUDY IN 
COMPARATIVE NATIONALISM 


EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


‘ 


HE path of modern culture’, said the Austrian lyric poet Frans 
Grillparzer in 1848, ‘leads from humanity, through nationality, to 
bestiality.’ A remarkable strain of prophecy led the poet, in the 
year of revolt against the autocrats of Europe, when the hearts of liberal- 
minded men were stirred by visions of a new era of freedom and happiness, 
to foresee the birth of a new tyranny and to summarize in one short 
sentence the history of a movement which, hallowed by the self-sacrifice 
of the martyrs of the barricades, followed its relentless course to Belsen 
and Buchenwald. The purpose of this paper is to investigate Arab nation- 
alism as a branch of this movement. 

It has been suggested that the difference between the nation-States, 
which are immune from nationalism, and those which have been infected, 
is that the former became nations as a result of being States while the 
latter became States as a result of being nations.1 In the former the 
boundaries of the nation and the State coincide. Britain, France, and the 
Western European States, for example, first became States as the result of 
dynastic conquests. With the growth of political unity through a measure 
of centralization, the different sections of the State became welded to- 
gether into a nation, united by common interests. Consequently, States of 
this kind are more tolerant of individualistic tendencies and sectional 
differences. On the other hand, the German, Italian, Czech, and Arab 
nations, for example, were prevented from becoming States by dynastic 
conquests. They therefore stressed the attributes of a nation, language, 
race, common history and traditions. Deprived of the experience of State- 
hood until after the development of the nation, they tended to concentrate 
on unity at the expense of liberty. The nation became the highest moral 
good. This explanation leaves a number of problems unsolved. Persia and 
Turkey, for instance, became nations as a result of the detachment of the 
greater part of their imperial possessions by defeat in war. But the fact 
that a difference exists between nation-States and nationalist States can- 
not be denied. 

The positive side of the struggle for solidarity often means the organiza- 
tion of a powerful army, political unity, an efficient industrial machine, 
and a competent administration. Nationalism has frequently inspired 
constructive achievements. The negative side lies in the attempt to ex- 
clude foreign thought and ideals of human solidarity, and to promote 


1 Royal Institute of International Affairs, Nationalism: a Report by a Study Group of Mem- 
bers (London, 1939) pp. 35, 81. 
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prejudice against other nations. Nationalist leaders glorify the triumphs 
of the past in order to rouse their followers to greater ambitions for the 
future and to make them dissatisfied with their present frontiers. But, 
according to Renan,! it is ‘common grief’ rather than triumphs which 
create national unity. Common hate, memories of massacres, oppression, 
discrimination, and humiliation, are the raw material of nationalist move- 
ments.? Nehru returning to India from Cambridge, Theodor Herzl report- 
ing the Dreyfus case in Paris, Edward Atiyah cold-shouldered by his 
English colleagues at Gordon College, provide examples of the sudden 
conversion of the individual to nationalism as a reaction to insult. 

There are three clearly defined stages in the development of national- 
ism in Central and Eastern Europe. The first was the struggle for indepen- 
dence; the second, the emergence of an independent, constitutional, 
pseudo-parliamentarian, secular State; in the third stage dictators seized 
power. Of the independent Arab States, Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and 
the Jordan,® are now in the second stage, while Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen, although at present absolute monarchies, may at any time be led 
into the second stage. The recent failure of the revolutionary attempt to 
proclaim a constitution in the Yemen and the appearance of clandestine 
pamphlets demanding constitutional government in Mecca, suggest this. 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and the Sudan, are still struggling for 
independence. None of the Arab States have yet reached the dictatorship 
stage. 

There is a resemblance between the origins of the independent Arab 
States, which succeeded the Ottoman Empire, and those of the European 
nationalist States. The nationalist States of the European Middle East 4 
came into being through the secession of national groups as a result of the 
military defeats suffered by the Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and by the Romanoff and Habsburg Empires in the First World War; 
on the other hand Germany and, to some extent, Italy came into being by 
the union of hitherto politically divided entities. Arab nationalism aims 
not only at independence but also at unity, and it may be of interest to 
note than an Iraqi writer® has compared the assembly which signed the 
Charter of the Arab League in Alexandria in 1944 with the German Con- 
federation formed after the Congress of Vienna in 1815. Again, the East- 
ern European and Arab States, which gained independence after the First 
World War, appealed to principles of self-determination without recogniz- 
ing that this principle leaves the door open for the secession of smaller 
groups and, in fact, justifies it. During the Second World War, Slovak and 


1 Qw’est-ce qu'une nation ? (1882). 

2 ‘It was nationalism pure and simple, the feeling of the humiliation of India and a fierce 
desire to be rid of it and to put an end to our continuing degradation’ (Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Autobiography (London, Lane, 1936) p. 66). 

3 The name was Officially changed to The Hashimite Kingdom of the Jordan on 2 June 
1949. 
4 A term coined by Walter Kolarz in his Myths and Realities in Eastern Europe (London, 
Drummond, 1946). 

5 Majid Khadduri, The Arab League (in Arabic, Baghdad, 1947). 
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Croat nationalists welcomed the opportunity to gain their independence 
from two of the successor States to the Austro-Hungarian Empire, just as 
in the Arab World today the desire for Kurdish independence is growing 
stronger and, if circumstances became more favourable, similar aspirations 
might be manifested more openly by other discontented groups, such as 
the Druse. 

The idea of national territory has played a leading part in nationalist 
mysticism. It has been described as ‘the body of the national organism, as 
a sacred heritage for all future generations’. Kolarz, in his Myths and 
Realities in Eastern Europe, has made a detailed examination of terri- 
torial claims based on the crown of St Stephen, the crown of Bohemia, the 
Piast and Jagiello myths fostered by Polish nationalism, and many others. 
Frequently more than one nation has laid claims to the same territory on 
equally valid grounds. Consequently the idea of a ‘terra irredenta’ has 
become a feature of nationalist movements and has disturbed the peace of 
the world. The abandonment of a part of the historical legacy of the 
nation has been compared to vivisection, and suggestions of compromise 
for the sake of peace are considered as repulsive as the action of an indivi- 
dual who would consent to have a limb amputated for a reward.! In the 
Middle East we can point to such obvious parallels as Arab opposition to 
the partition of Palestine and Egyptian claims to all African territories 
which were at any time conquered by the descendants of Muhammed Ali; 2 
the Syrian claim to the Sanjak of Alexandretta; occasional Iraqi murmur- 
ings about the province of Khuzistan and Kuwait; Yemenite dreams of 
recovering Aden and the Hadhramaut; and Iran’s claim to Bahrain. The 
idea of a ‘terra irredenta’ has been taken up eagerly wherever nationalism 
has spread. Even in the western hemisphere, where historical memories 
are shorter, a long and suicidal war has been fought between Bolivia and 
Paraguay over a frontier region, Argentine and Chile have sent strong pro- 
tests in regard to their claims to the Falkland Islands, and Guatemalan 
mobs have howled themselves hoarse over their claims to British Hon- 
duras. In a sense, unsatisfied claims of this nature, however valid—and 
some of those mentioned are both just and reasonable—are useful and 
perhaps essential for a nationalist movement. They create the common 
hate which binds a nation together more than any other factor, but, in the 
internal political affairs of a nation, they are a menace not only to the 
cause of social reform, from which they divert public opinion, but also to 
orderly government. The moderate leader is always exposed to more 
extravagant claims from competitors. And in the Arab world, where every 
shortcoming is attributed to imperialism, past or present, the opportuni- 
ties for dictators are obvious. 

Before leaving the theme of national territory, there is another aspect 
to which attention should be drawn, namely, the suppression of particu- 

1 F, Hertz, Nationality in History and Politics (London, Kegan Paul, 1944) pp. 150-1. 


* R. H. Nixon, ‘Egypt looks South’, Spectator, 5 March 1949. 
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larism within the nationalist State. France, after the Revolution, abolished 
the old historical provinces and created new artificial departments. Italy 
did the same when she became united. Hitler abolished the very name of 
Austria, while the successors to the Habsburgs put an end to the provincial 
Diets, which had, in some cases, existed for centuries and served a useful 
purpose. Arab nationalist politicians also resent proposals for local auto- 
nomy of special regimes. The mandatory Power in Syria was accused of 
having divided rather than unified the country, and as soon as indepen- 
dence was granted the opportunity was taken to introduce an increased 
measure of centralization. Yet these things were done by men who had 
energetically demanded decentralization in Ottoman times. Similar accu- 
sations were made against the mandatory Power in Iraq and similar 
remedies applied when independence was obtained. Local revolts were 
eventually crushed in both countries and their leaders executed or im- 
prisoned. 

If territory is the body of a nation, language is its soul. According to a 
theory put forward in the early nineteenth century, language is the crea- 
tion and expression of racial characteristics, and a nation which changes its 
language for another has lost its soul. Apart from its claims to be more 
beautiful and more expressive than others, the domination of the national 
language within the national territory has become a matter of prestige to 
nationalists. This development has been attributed to the rise of the 
middle classes. In pre-nationalist times, the nobility used any language 
which was found convenient. Voltaire, when he was a guest of Frederick 
the Great in Berlin, reported that French was spoken exclusively in court 
circles and that German was a language fit only for horses. Throughout 
history the language of diplomacy has often been a foreign or even a dead 
language, e.g. Sumerian, Aramaic, and Latin. But with the rise of national- 
ism, language became the test of membership of a nation. With the attain- 
ment of national independence, attempts were made to enforce its use. In 
Prague, the capital of a country with a comparatively good record in its 
policy towards minorities, banks, shops, offices, etc., were obliged to display 
signs only in Czech, in spite of the fact that the city contained a large 
German population and was the seat of a German university. In Vienna, 
on the other hand, both before and after the First World War, there was 
nothing to prevent Czechs from hanging up signs in their own language. 
Riza Shah also prohibited the use of signs in any characters other than 
Iranian. Early in 1948, Riyad as-Sulh, as Lebanese Minister of the Inter- 
ior, issued an order that all posters and other public notices must be in 
Arabic. If another language were used in addition, the Arabic text must 
come first, must be written in characters twice the size, and must occupy 
twice the space of the second language.? Again, language as well as history 


form the basis of claims to territory. The incorporation of all peoples 
1 F. Hertz, op. cit. pp. 78-94. 
2 George E. Kirk, ‘Independent Syria and Lebanon’, Journal of the Royal Central Asian 
Society (July-September 1948) p. 267. 
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speaking the national language was one of the demands based on the 
theory of self-determination. The pan-Turanian movement wishes to 
unite with Turkey all peoples speaking Turkish dialects. The linguistic 
censuses and the suppression of linguistic minorities in Eastern Europe 
were an extension of this tendency. Among the Arabs, in the pre-national- 
ist era, there was a certain tolerance towards other languages. Although 
Arab writers praised their language for its beauty, its extensive vocabu- 
lary, and its importance as the language in which God revealed His Will to 
His Prophet in an ‘Arabic Qur’an’,! the Arabs made no conscious attempt 
to spread its use at the time of their conquests. On the contrary, the 
covenant of Omar—which may have been an academic exercise rather 
than a genuine agreement—laid down the condition that Christians may 
not speak Arabic and Muslims may speak no other language. With the 
growth of nationalism, classical Arabic became an instrument of Arab 
unity in the same way as High German proved a unifying force against 
local separatism. The use of dialects for literary purposes is considered a 
dangerous tendency towards separation. 

The modern nationalist movement coincided with and, in the opinion 
of some historians, was even the result of the decline of revealed religion 
and of the political organizations based thereon. Hans Kohn attributes 
the growth of racialism and nationalism in Germany to Luther’s separation 
of religion from politics.? The religious philosophies of the monotheistic 
faiths demanded—in theory at least—undivided allegiance, while national- 
ism is inclined to resent religion as dividing the loyalty of members of the 
nation. The aim of nationalist movements in their earlier stages was a 
secular State in which religion was a private affair for the individual to 
settle in accordance with his conscience. Everywhere nationalist revolu- 
tions resulted in men of different faiths rejoicing in their new unity. Past 
differences were to be forgotten. In the early stages of the nationalist 
revival the Orient was also won over to the ideas of religious toleration and 
equality. Many writers have described the passion with which mullahs 
and monks embraced one another in an orgy of frenzied fraternity when 
the Young Turks came to power. In India, in the early days of Congress, 
Hindus and Muslims collaborated loyally. Riza Shah’s nationalist dictator- 
ship in Persia deprived the clergy of their political influence and under- 
mined their authority even in religious matters. The Arab Revolt (with 
the collaboration of the Christian Powers) against the leading Muslim 
Power during the First World War illustrates the secular nature of the 
movement. In the early stages of the movement for Egyptian indepen- 
dence, the nationalist deputies, the Ulama, the Coptic Patriarch, and the 
Chief Rabbi, assembled to request the Khedive to reinstate Orabi as 
Minister of War.® Aziz Ali al Masri, when president of the revolutionary 
committee of the Ahd in 1913, had the following proclamation published 


1 Qur'an. xiii. 5. 
* Hans Kohn, Nationalism in the Soviet Union (London, Routledge, 1933) p. 123. 
’ Rifaat Bey, Awakening of Modern Egypt (London, Longmans, 1948) pp. 197-8. 
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in leaflet form and distributed secretly in the Levant: ‘Christian and Jewish 
Arabs, unite with your Muslim brethren. Those who tell you that they 
(the Muslims) prefer the Turks to you, are impostors and enemies of their 
race.’ } When King Faysal I ascended the throne of Iraq, he publicly stated 
that the words ‘Jew’ and ‘Christian’ were meaningless in the vocabulary of 
patriotism. ‘I ask my countrymen, the Iraqis’, he said, ‘to be only Iraqis, 
because we all belong to one stock of our ancestor, Shem. We all belong to 
that noble race, and there is no distinction between Muslim, Christian, and 
Jew. Today we have but one means to our end: the race.’ # 

Nor was this a one-sided outburst of good will. It was reciprocated 
eagerly by members of minority groups, who played a leading role in 
nationalist movements in their early stages and set an example of self- 
sacrifice. In Europe it appeared to be all one movement, and members of 
different nations moved from one country to another in their enthusiasm 
to break the yoke of imperialist rule. The triumph of one nation was con- 
sidered a triumph for all; there was little feeling about national origins. 
The three outstanding leaders of the Hungarian Revolution, for example, 
were by origin a Slovak, a German, and a Polish Jew. In Poland Jews 
played a prominent part in the nationalist risings of 1831-2 and 1860-3. 
Many of those who took part in the struggle for Greek independence were 
Albanians and Macedonians who could hardly understand Greek. The 
only test of a nationalist was his willingness to help the cause of national 
liberation. In the Middle East the same spirit prevailed. One of the lead- 
ing figures in the Young Turk Revolution was Mahmud Shaukat Pasha, an 
Arab. In Egypt, the Jewish writer Yaqub Sanua was a close collaborator 
of Jamal al Din al Afghani, who helped him to publish a periodical which 
became the mouthpiece of Egyptian nationalism. Copts and Muslims 
maintained a united front for the fulfilment of Egypt’s national aspira- 
tions, and in the Levant Arab Christians helped to bring about the birth 
of Arab nationalism and, in the course of the struggle, were hanged side 
by side with Muslims on the gallows set up by Jamal Pasha in Damascus 
and Beirut. For the first time since the Arab invasion Christians and Jews 
began to feel that they might be accepted as equals by their Muslim fellow 
citizens. They tried to put aside unhappy memories of inferiority and to 
be worthy of their new status. Unfortunately this tendency was not 
destined to endure either in Europe, the Middle East, or elsewhere. When 
independence was achieved and the need for their collaboration had passed, 
the minorities began to be considered as breaches in the walls of national 
unity. The majorities began to notice that there were numerous members 
of minority groups employed in the administration. They began to com- 
plain that too large a percentage of the national wealth was concentrated 
in minority hands. From these feelings, it was but a small step to the accu- 


1 Ascher Saphir, Unity or Partition (Jerusalem, 1937) p. 18. 

> Pp. W. Ireland, Ivaq: a Study in Political Development sie, Cape, 1937) p 

3 J. Heyworth-Dunne, ‘Society and Politics in Modern Egyptian Literature’, Midare East 
Journal (July 1948) p. 309. 
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sation that the minorities were too friendly to foreign Powers. Nor were 
the minorities, owing to their internal dissensions and feuds and to their 
heritage of insecurity and suspicion, likely to defend themselves wisely or 
to behave with the caution necessary in such circumstances. Not that it 
would have availed them much however wisely they had acted. 

In a nationalist State a member of a minority group seems destined to 
go through life suffering at best from discrimination in government em- 
ployment, the law courts, educational institutions, taxation, and all deal- 
ings with government officials; and at worst, from looting and massacre. 
In the same way as many irreligious German nationalists of the older 
generation thought that only Protestants could be true Germans, many 
Arabs, Turks, and Iranians with only a nominal allegiance to Islam, feel 
that only those of Muslim parentage can be true nationalists. In Iraq as 
early as 1921 there was widespread opposition to the employment in the 
government service of any but Iraqis professing Islam,’ and, quite apart 
from the violent assaults on Jewish life and property all over the Arab 
world as a result of the war against Zionism, the position of all minorities 
is deteriorating from day to day. One cannot avoid the conclusion that in 
the nationalist State the presence of an internal enemy is as necessary as 
that of an external enemy and that, therefore, an unpopular minority 
group and a ‘terra irredenta’ are both essential to maintain that feeling of 
hatred into which the hopes of the masses for a better life are diverted. 
The discontent of the Arab masses is diverted against the Jewish citizens 
of the Arab States, just as the South African natives are incited against 
the Indian traders. But they might get accustomed to looting and murder 
and, like the Russian peasants, turn on the ruling classes. 

Discrimination against minorities in the Middle East in recent years is 
commonly attributed to groups such as Ikhwan al Muslimin in Egypt and 
similar bodies in Syria and Iraq. It has been suggested that their emer- 
gence is due to the feeling that the time has come to withdraw from contact 
with the West and return to tradition. Yet comparison with other branches 
of the nationalist movement shows that this is not a case of religious revival 
at all, but of the rise of clerical parties. The growth of the clerical party is, 
paradoxically, a natural consequence of the decline of religion. It was un- 
necessary in times of widespread religious fervour. The secular State and 
the general increase in scepticism has deprived religious leaders of their 
authority, which they are determined to regain. They differ, however, on 
the tactics of the campaign. The more conservative and mainly the older 
element feel that it is their duty to prevent Caesar from gaining control 
over what belongs to God. The less conservative and usually the younger 
element among religious leaders realize that nationalism has taken the 


1 Treland, op. cit. p. 436. On the position of the Copts, see Charles Issawi, Egypt: an 
Economic and Social Analysis (O.U.P. for Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1947) 
pp. 161-2. 

_ **The Durban Race Riots; Unhappy Effect of Anti-Asiatic Speeches’, Manchester 
Guardian, 1 February 1949, p. 6. 
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place of religion as the dominant force in the life of the nationalist State, 
and have concluded that the only way to safeguard the position of religion 
in the State is to compete with the secular nationalists in their own field. 
They therefore founded clerical parties, which tried to outbid their rivals 
by proclaiming themselves better nationalists with greater appetites for 
expansion and a more violent dislike of minorities. The Hlinka Guards in 
Slovakia and the Ustashis in Croatia were examples of militant clerical 
parties at their worst. This struggle of the clerical parties for power con- 
tinues today wherever nationalism exists. In Eastern Europe religious 
leaders are practically the only effective surviving representatives of 
nationalism. In Syria the battle is being waged especially fiercely, and 
although the secular politicians have maintained their positions up to the 
present time, the issue is still in doubt. 

But, in fairness, one must point out that there were (and still are) 
religious leaders who refused to compromise with nationalism. In Germany 
there was the courageous Cardinal Faulhaber. In Italy, there were anti- 
Fascist as well as Fascist prelates, and throughout Europe during the 
Second World War there were priests who risked their lives daily to rescue 
the persecuted without discrimination. Today in all the religious centres 
of the Arab world, and especially in those of North Africa, there are 
Islamic leaders who feel that the struggle for prestige and power is not 
really a part of Islamic teaching, but they appear to be restrained by the 
intelligible fear that the result of plain speaking on their part might mean 
the growth of anti-religious feeling. In the Zionist State, the political 
organization of which is typical of Eastern European nationalism, there 
are two clerical parties, united in an uneasy coalition for electioneering 
purposes, one of which has always been violently nationalist while the 
other is unsympathetic to nationalist ideals. 

Religion, however, is not the only vested interest or even the most 
important vested interest in the nationalist State. The movement towards 
nationalism coincided with the rise of the middle classes to political 
influence, and although members of all classes have taken part in national- 
ist movements, the most important roles have been played by what 
Marxists called the national bourgeoisie. According to Stalin, the desire of 
the national bourgeoisie to take markets away from the bourgeoisie of 
other nationalities was the beginning of nationalism.! He then goes on to 
describe how the movement passes from the economic to the political 
sphere through the alliance of the bourgeoisie with the ruling bureaucracy 
in pursuit of specific aims. This view is by no means confined to Marxists. 
Even a conservative-minded politician like Lord Meston explained Indian 
nationalism as the attempt of the privileged classes to maintain their posi- 
tion and to combat western ideas of freedom and equality of opportunity.’ 
Again, Stalin’s division of the bourgeoisie into compromisers and non- 

1 J. Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonial Question (London, Wishart, 1942) 


Pp- 14-15. ¥ ey : “a 
2 Quoted by Hertz, Nationality in History and Politics, p. 139, n. 2. 
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compromisers is generally sound. In the Habsburg Empire, for example, 
the loyalty to the Emperor of aristocratic families of Hungarian, Czech, 
and Polish origin can be contrasted with the strong nationalist sympathies 
of the poorer gentry and the professional and mercantile classes. In the 
Ottoman Empire, too, Arab officers and officials with their middle class 
background were far less compromising in their nationalism than an old- 
fashioned Arab nobleman, like the Sharif Ali Haidar. 

Even within nationalist ranks, there was a clash between the two 
groups. In Egypt, during the national struggle, the large landowners, 
although they had less power and were eager to regain what they had lost, 
were inclined to accept British rule which gave them prosperity and se- 
cured their privileges; on the other hand, the urban middle classes, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, and officials, who had received some form of European 
education, felt themselves cramped both economically and politically and 
threw themselves heart and soul into the nationalist movement. In brief, 
the privileged classes appreciated the essentially conservative nature of 
imperialist rule while the ambitious middle classes resented it.? 

However, the moderates did not leave the nationalist movement. 
While fairly satisfied with foreign rule and especially with its fundamental 
conservatism, they would have become equally warm supporters of any 
form of government which protected their interests. These were mainly 
agrarian, and it is therefore not surprising that nationalist governments 
tended to support their demands for tariffs and other forms of protection 
against foreign competition. In Europe these landowners were generally 
organized in agrarian parties or peasant parties. In Roumania, between 
the two wars, the National Peasant Party was led largely by members of 
Transylvanian landowning families which had been ennobled by the 
Habsburgs. Throughout Eastern Europe wealthy peasant proprietors 
managed to control the co-operatives to their advantage, and in Egypt, 
when the landowners realized the benefits which they could gain from con- 
trol of the co-operative movement, they took toit eagerly. The Wafd is, to 
a certain extent, an agrarian party. It has a disproportionately large follow- 

1 The Sharif Ali Haidar gave the following piece of advice to Arab nationalists : ‘You can 
achieve nothing without force, and it is ridiculous to suppose that you have any. Have 
patience. The Young Turks are opening a new page in the history of our nation, and all will 
come right in time. Do not attempt to break away from the Ottoman Empire when the 
general condition of the world is in a state of upheaval. Why should we shed so much Moslem 
blood on either side? Now we have a Parliament and if, at first, the representation leaves 
much to be desired, bide your time. You will soon realise the meaning of Parliament and 
how, through Parliament alone, you can gain the equality of treatment for which you strive. 
Then Arabic can be made the language of the schools where Arabs are in the majority. 
Arabs can obtain equal chances in the Services and a fleet round the coasts of Arabia, manned 
by Arabs but subservient to the Sultan, can protect the country from external aggression. A 
second capital can be established at Baghdad where the Sultan will stay for a fixed period 
every year and, in the general development of our country, we can show the world what 
Moslems can contribute. All those parts that are essentially Arab can be developed in con- 
formity with their national characteristics; our art, our language, and our culture can be en- 
couraged to make Arabia a living and powerful factor in the Moslem world.’ (George Stitt, 
A Prince of Avabia: the Emir Shereef Ali Haidar (London, Allen & Unwin, 1948) pp. 156-7.) 

2 Issawi, Egypt, pp. 34-6, 97, 173; Nehru, Autobiography, pp. 242, 251; Kirk, ‘Independent 


Syria and Lebanon’, p. 124. On the Italian National Movement, see Nationalism: a Report by 
a Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, p. 86, 
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ing among the wealthier peasant proprietors, whose political influence in 
the villages is considered strong enough to secure the Wafd a majority in 
any free election. In Syria and Iraq there is as yet no need for an agrarian 
party. The majority of the members of parliament are in any case land- 
owners and protect their own interests. 

The importance of the middle classes in the nationalist movement has 
led to discrimination against minorities both in Europe and the Middle East. 
Just as in most of Eastern Europe trade and other middle class functions 
were to a large extent concentrated in the hands of Jews, Germans, Greeks, 
and Armenians, in the Arab countries they were handled mainly by Arab 
Jews and Christians, Greeks, Armenians, and European firms. There was 
not the same prejudice against trade as among Polish and Hungarian 
noblemen, who sometimes ran big business undertakings under the names 
of their agents. The Prophet himself wasa trader, and there have always 
been respected Muslim merchants, but under the influence of Persian 
ideas of chivalry there was a tendency to regard governing and soldiering 
as the only professions fit for a man of good family. Within the last de- 
cades, however, the situation has changed. The young educated Arab 
Muslim of good family has found an opportunity to take up commercial 
pursuits. During the war, he was induced by high prices and low salaries to 
leave government service and to become a partner in Jewish and Christian 
firms. His partners needed his services as an intermediary with Govern- 
ment departments rather than as a man of business, but he took to his 
new work eagerly and showed more aptitude for it than for the old. The 
result is the emergence of a new class of Muslim Arab merchants who re- 
gard Jewish and Christian merchants as their competitors in business. 
They are tempted to use their political power to drive their competitors 
out of business just as the Polish middle classes relentlessly did between the 
two wars. 

The Turkish Government has already to a large extent crushed the 
merchant classes of the minorities by the imposition of a profits tax during 
the Second World War. Those who were unable to pay were sent to labour 
camps. A number of Muslim merchants profited from their downfall and 
took their place in the economic life of the country, with the result that 
this new merchant class became strong supporters of the democratic party, 
the main object of which appears to be to combat the tendency towards 
State monopoly (étatisme). In Iraq during 1948 the Palestine campaign 
served as a pretext for the cancellation of all import-export licences 
granted to Jewish merchants and the imposition of ruinous fines on some 
of them. Foreign firms are a favourite target for nationalist attacks in 
nationalist countries. Egyptian nationalist opinion is in favour of prevent- 
ing foreigners from owning houses or land, liquidating foreign-owned 
property and business concerns, and imposing heavy duties on foreign 
imports. Infact, ever since an Egyptian Government had power to legis- 
late, foreign firms have been the main victims. Even justifiable taxes on 
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profits and dividends were rendered more palatable on the grounds that 
the main burden would fall on foreign firms. While most people would 
agree that it is necessary to protect the working classes from traders who 
are often ruthless and grasping, the position of the worker is unlikely to be 
improved by the substitution of the nationalist trader, who is even more 
grasping, and is not subject to the feelings of insecurity which sometimes 
restrain the minority trader from behaving harshly. 

The desire for government posts has played a very large part in the 
nationalist movement. Hertz, in his Nationality in History and Politics, 
goes so far as to say that his observations of various countries in Central 
and Eastern Europe have convinced him that no class contains such a high 
proportion of fanatical nationalists as that of subordinate State officials 
(p. 282). Jamal Pasha has stated in his memoirs that all his discussions 
with Arab nationalists during the earlier part of the First World War 
resulted in requests for more important and remunerative jobs for them- 
selves or for their friends.! When they obtained their independence these 
nationalist States had to try to satisfy the demand for State employment. 
The result is that the most striking feature of a nationalist civil service is 
its size. In Egypt, excluding the armed forces, public works, railways, and 
Government industrial enterprises, there are more than 180,000 officials, 
and their salaries and pensions absorb about 30 per cent of the budget.? 
This is generally true of all Arab countries, and Zionist critics of their new 
State have already complained of the large number of idle officials in 
government offices. Large sums are allocated to the armed services and to 
diplomatic representation, both of which serve purposes of prestige and 
provide a number of well-paid posts. Nationalist apologists often compare 
their own generosity towards education with the meanness of their former 
rulers, but the motives for this generosity are suspect. In Central and 
Eastern Europe, compulsory education was largely inspired by the view 
that it was essential for a modern conscript army. At any rate, the schools 
were the main breeding-ground for nationalist enthusiasm. The teaching 
of history and geography was considered especially suitable for these pur- 
poses. An eminent German scholar of a past generation once proudly 
proclaimed that the German professors constituted the crack scientific regi- 
ment of the Hohenzollerns.* The age of puberty is a particularly suitable 
time for the infection of nationalist ideas, and the large-scale opening of 
schools can be attributed to the desire to spread nationalist principles 
rather than to genuine zeal for education. The result was the production of 
generations of rabid nationalists for whom posts have to be found in the 
civil service, and the opening of new schools is one method of satisfying 
this demand.* In the Middle East, as in Eastern Europe, the result of 
their training was that officials—and others too—thought more of what 

1 For an Indian parallel, see Nehru, Autobiography, pp. 137-8. 
2 Issawi, Egypt, p. 177. 


3 Dubois-Reymond, quoted by Hertz, Nationality in History and Politics, p. 46. 
‘ Ireland, Ivaq, p. 448. Kirk, ‘Independent Syria and Lebanon’, p. 247. 
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they could obtain from the State than of what they could contribute to it. 
One must, however, acknowledge the existence of a fairly small number of 
conscientious officials who are to be found in every Ministry. They earn 
a grudging respect from their colleagues and the gratitude of their indolent 
superiors. They do a great deal of hard work without expectation of re- 
ward. Their number is decreasing as a result of nationalist education and 
discrimination against the employment of members of the minorities, but 
the Arab States depend on them for their existence far more than is gener- 
ally realized. 

Yet in spite of the tributes to the ‘noble youth’ of the nation, which 
seem to be an essential part of every patriotic speech in the Middle East, 
the young men educated in the nationalist spirit are discontented and are a 
source of instability. Since many European writers seem to have been 
impressed by the complaints by the ‘youth’ in the Middle East of the 
corruption of the ‘old gang’, for whose power Britain is generally held 
responsible, it may be as well to point out that there is little likelihood 
that the younger nationalists will be actuated by higher standards of 
service to the community.! On the contrary, wherever one finds a gentle- 
man in the Arab World, one notices the mark of a Stambouli education; 
and, conversely, wherever one finds a thoroughly disagreeable, unscru- 
pulous rogue, the traces of nationalist education are obvious. Comparisons 
between Kaiser Wilhelm II and Adolf Hitler or between Paderewski and 
Colonel Beck suggest the shape of things to come. 

Nationalist governments, in the second stage of nationalist develop- 
ment, have maintained the outward forms of parliamentary democracy. 
In practice, it is generally held that it is a poor government which cannot 
win its own elections. Here methods differ, according to the various 
standards of political morality. Czechoslovakia maintained fairly high 
democratic standards, even in Slovakia and Ruthenia. In some Eastern 
European countries, the results of elections in the larger cities were fairly 
representative and pressure was employed only in country districts. In 
others, no attention was paid to the ballot boxes at all. In Egypt, Tawfiq 
al Hakim has described 2 how justice is at a standstill before the elections 
since the police are employed to secure a government victory. In Iraq, 
where there are primary and secondary electors, the following description 
of the secondary elections in Ana is typical of the general picture: “The 
twenty-three electors were given the names of the Government nominees and 
told to vote as they thought fit. After the ballot, those who voted against 
the Government nominees were told to vote again with the resu!t that there 
was a majority in favour of the Government supporters.’ Some govern- 
ments are more tolerant than others in the latitude thev allow to opposi- 
tion leaders, but the result is generally the same. After the elections, 
Governments have the support of the vast majority of the members of the 


1 Kirk, op. cit. p. 248. 2 The Maze of Justice (Harvil Press, 1947). 
3 Kirk, op cit. p. 175. See also Ireland, Ivaq, pp. 431-4. 
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Chamber of Deputies. One would have thought, therefore, that in the 
stage of bogus parliamentarianism, governments would have had a certain 
stability, but in fact the opposite is the case. As these majorities are based 
not on principles but on personal relations, intrigues and changes of 
alliance, even among members of the Cabinet, make it unlikely that any 
government can survive without change for more than six months. 

If we turn from internal administration to foreign policy, we find a 
striking contrast. Arab regimes remain, in so far as the social order is con- 
cerned, stable. Ministers change very frequently but that is a convenient 
way of distributing the spoils of office fairly among suitable candidates. 
But their foreign policy is unpredictable and unreliable. Opposition dema- 
gogues can bully Cabinets by accusing them of weakness towards the out- 
side world, in spite of the fact that they have done and probably would do 
exactly the same thing if they themselves were in the Cabinet. Nationalist 
foreign policy is essentially opportunist. Let us take the example of Poland 
between the two world wars. Founded as a pillar of the cordon sanitaire, 
Poland made a pact with Hitler and took part in the rape of Czecho- 
slovakia. According to Gafencu, Colonel Beck stated that his only reason 
for accepting British and French guarantees was his conviction that such 
guarantees would destroy the possibility of an Anglo-French-Russian 
alliance. The attractions of playing off Great Powers against one another 
are very tempting to Middle East nationalist States. An Iranian deputy in 
the Majlis once accused even the Prime Minister, Gavam Sultaneh, of in- 
competence on the grounds that he had failed to exploit the dissensions 
existing between the Great Powers. The following comment by a Lebanese 
newspaper ! on the Berlin dispute is typical of the attitude of nationalists 
towards internatiunal affairs: 

To which side should the Arab States give their six votes in this hateful dispute ; 
should they vote in favour of the western Powers, since Britain and France sup- 
ported the Bernadotte plan and the Zionist State, and in view of the sufferings 
of the Arab cause from the injustice of the United States and the harm she has 
caused, or should they give their votes to the eastern front, which has strongly 
defended the partition plan? It is believed that the Arab delegations will seize 
the chance to benefit from this golden opportunity, which may never happen 
again; the Arab States will not give their votes to either side without first being 


assured of modification in the policy of Russia or of the western Powers towards 
the Arab cause in Palestine. 


As long as the Great Powers are unable to come to an agreement on 
their spheres of influence, nationalist States will continue to try to achieve 
their aims by stirring up trouble between powerful States. They may easily 
be led into war by popular clamour, which acts as a vicious circle. The 
political leaders stir up the mob and the mob, in turn, urges on the leaders 
to deeds of greater daring. Then nationalist States, hard pressed by their 
enemies, may call on one or more of the Great Powers to come to their 
assistance and offer them inducements in the form of bases or concessions. 


1 Kul Shai, quoted by Radio Beirut on 1 October 1948 (1800 G.M.T.). 
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At any rate, the Middle Eastern States are unlikely to be a more effective 
cordon sanitaire than was the Eastern European group in the Second World 
War. 
Yet although nationalist States are not really loyal to one another, 
they have an intuitive understanding of each other’s aims and often a 
certain sympathy for them. That was why the Arabs were able to grasp 
the intentions of political Zionism at a time when influential Zionist leaders 
like Ben Gurion denied that they envisaged the formation of a Jewish 
State.4 One is reminded of the saying that if a person is heard denouncing 
the faults of the Jews, it is his own faults that he is denouncing. Arab 
nationalists, with their desire for expansion, prestige, and power, were able 
to understand the aims of another nationalist movement, when citizens of 
multi-national groups like the British Commonwealth of Nations and the 
United States of America were unable to understand them. British 
sympathy for nationalist movements throughout the nineteenth century 
and up to the present day has been largely based on misunderstanding. 
Conservatives have supported these movements without realizing their 
revolutionary tendencies, e.g. the tendency towards étatisme and totalitar- 
ian control of all aspects of individual activity. Liberals have supported 
them in the belief that they were revolts against tyranny. When national- 
ists substituted a more unpleasant form of tyranny for the old kind, liberal- 
minded Englishmen shook their heads and attributed it to economic dis- 
tress or to foreign intrigues. Nationalist States, however, like Germany 
and Italy, were able to gain the sympathy of a large section of Arab 
nationalist opinion during the Second World War. Not that they gained 
anything from it apart from the abortive rising of Rashid Aali in Iraq. 
The Arabs, in spite of their nationalist sympathies, were not inclined to 
sacrifice their lives for a foreign nationalist movement, especially when they 
realized that it was likely to be defeated. But they intuitively understood 
the German and Italian approach much better than they could understand 
the aims of Britain, the United States, and Russia, which were foreign to 
them. They may have admired the latter as people admire something 
strange to them, and they may have despised the former because it was 
familiar to them, as so many nationalists, behind their fagade of arrogance, 
tend to despise themselves in their hearts. That nationalist governments 
recognize their affinities to one another can be seen from a recent state- 
ment outlining Egypt’s new African policy. A spokesman of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs expressed the view that the nationalist Government of 
South Africa could understand Egypt’s aspirations much better than the 
‘alien’ regime of Field-Marshal Smuts.? 
This feeling of nationalist solidarity explains not only the sympathy 
which nationalist States feel for one another when they are attacked from 


1 ‘Wir akzeptieren aucht nicht die Losung des Judenstaates, die letzten Endes eine Herr- 
schaft der Juden iiber die arabischen Landesbewohner meint.’ (Proceedings of the XVII 
Zionist Congress, 1931, p. 162.) 

* Al Ahram, 1 January 1949. 
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outside, as for example, in the general sympathy of Asiatic nationalists for 
the Indonesian Republicans and the Arabs of Palestine. It also explains 
why the right-wing totalitarian nationalists of western countries, instead 
of defending the independence of their countries, helped Hitler to conquer 
them. There is a nationalist international as well as a communist inter- 
national. 

This solidarity of outlook is an additional proof that Arab nationalism 
is a part of the world nationalist movement, which derived its impetus 
from the French Revolutionary wars and the Napoleonic conquests, 
realized its strength in the great popular risings of 1848, received its char- 
ter from President Wilson’s endorsement of the right to self-determina- 


tion, and has conquered the greater part of Europe, the Middle and Far 


East, and Latin America. The political organizations of Islam and Chris- 
tendom have been succeeded over most of the globe by a large number of 
smaller bodies, which, as in the case of the medieval units, retain a unity 
of ideas. Medieval Christians and Muslims could understand each other’s 
slogans and arguments without difficulty, however much they disagreed 
with them, in the same way as modern nationalist movements easily 
grasp each other’s motives. In both cases, the resemblances were in- 
fluenced by political contacts and the interchange of ideas, but were the 
result of ‘community of origin’ rather than of the conscious borrowing of 
ideas by one unit from another. To adapt von Griinebaum’s phrases 
about medieval Islam and Christendom, all these units may be playing on 
different stages but they are all acting in the same play. 

This cannot be ascribed, however, to the impact of western civiliza- 
tion. It has been maintained by authoritative writers that the secular 
nationalism of the Middle East is ‘an original Western and Westernizing 
force’ * and that it is not ‘the least important of Western exports to the 
Orient’. A Zionist writer has asserted that the problem of Hebrew culture 
and society is the exact opposite of that of the Arab world. ‘Arab society’, 
he wrote, ‘starts off with an Eastern environment, to which it endeavours 
to adapt Western ideas. Jewish society starts off with Western ideas, 
which it must contrive to adapt to an Eastern environment’.5 The Times 
correspondent in Jerusalem has described the struggle in Palestine as one 


1 ‘Today I affirm that Fascism as regards ideas, doctrine, and realization is universal. . - 
one can foresee a Fascist Europe.’ (Mussolini, Scritti e Discorsi. vii. 230.) 

‘The true difference between Bolshevism and Fascism consists chiefly in this, that the 
Russian experiment does not make proselytes and does not expand beyond the frontiers. 
After more than twenty years no other country has turned Bolshevist. Fascism, on the 
contrary, is becoming universal. Today 150 million men live in authoritarian and totalitarian 
States. The Third Reich is a derivative of Fascism; and Japan, Turkey, Portugal, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Hungary, Poland and Greece are partly Fascist.’ (Signor Pavolini, a member of the 
Italian Parliament at the Congress for the Study of International Politics at Milan, 4 June 
1938, reported in The Times, 6 June 1938.) 

2 Gustav von Griinebaum, Medieval Islam (1948) p. 343. 

3H. A. R. Gibb, Social Change in the Near East (Harris Foundation Lectures, Chicago 
University Press) p. 55. 

4A. S. Eban, ‘Some Social and Cultural Problems of the Middle East’, International 
Affairs, vol. xxiii, no. 3 (July 1947) p. 374. 

HS. Deighton, ‘The Arab Middle East and the Modern World’, International Affairs, 

vol. xxii, no. 4 (October 1946) p. 511. 
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‘between two opposing civilizations and two uncompromising ideologies 
which are the two poles of the Palestine problem’, and a British Member of 
Parliament has referred to it as ‘a struggle between the tenth and twentieth 
centuries’.2 These views are untenable in the light of this analysis. The 
war in Palestine was a struggle between two nationalist movements over 
a piece of territory, on the analogy of the war between Hitler’s Germany 
and Beck’s Poland, or that between Kemal’s Turkey and the Greece of 
Venizelos. The fact that one side was better equipped morally and 
physically for modern warfare is irrelevant. Neither of them are repre- 
sentative of western civilization. They are both branches of the world 
nationalist movement, and conflict between them is a proof, not a refuta- 
tion, of this fact. Western civilization in most of its aspects, and especially 
in the sphere of politics, is fundamentally opposed to the claims and prac- 
tices of nationalism. It cannot seriously be suggested that the present 
systems of government in the Middle East will ever develop into demo- 
cratic regimes peacefully without outside interference. Politically speak- 
ing, western civilization means orderly parliamentary democracy, political 
liberty, toleration of minority views, the privileges and obligations of 
citizenship, the development of individuality, social security, and equality 
of opportunity. A Soviet Commissar is reported to have explained to 
Bertrand Russell that the English, unlike his own unruly countrymen, did 
not need firm State discipline. ‘Their souls’, he said ‘are always in strait- 
jackets’. This is a crude but impressive tribute to the fact that in the 
United Kingdom there is no clash between national unity and political 
liberty. 

In the Middle East, on the other hand, and in all nationalist States, the 
attempt to strengthen national unity has crushed political liberty. The 
more developed sections of the Arab world are now ready for the third act 
of the nationalist drama. On the analogy of similar movements, one can 
prophesy a right-wing revolution in Egypt, Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon. 
Dictatorships will be set up in all of them with their supporters organized 
in a single party in each country. Other friendly parties will be swallowed 
up and opposition parties suppressed. A powerful propaganda campaign 
will be launched with two main themes: the ‘stab in the back’, which is 
already being fostered in the Arab world today, and the unconquerable 
spirit of the Arab armies. The armed forces will be increased, armament 
industries developed, and the national effort will be concentrated on a final 
war against Zionism.* Part of the money required for these plans will be 

1 The Times, 8 December 1948, p. 3. 

2 Mr F. Seymour Cocks on 9 December 1948 (459 H.C.Deb. 5 s., 640). 

3 Royal Institute of International Affairs, Nationalism, p. 193, quoting Sceptical Essays 
et ‘es Bienes 1949 Azmi Nashashibi broadcast a commentary from the radio station 
of Ramallah, which is under the control of the Transjordanian authorities. He praised the 
gymnastic display given by the children of refugees at Jericho in the following terms: ‘This 
spirit and talent should be properly exploited. We should have begun exploiting it thirty 


years ago when the Jews started training their young men and women in the use of arms, but 
we have spent the thirty years in useless political negotiations which have brought us to our 
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obtained from the expropriation of the wealth of the Jewish citizens of 
these countries. The turn of other minorities will come later. Contribu- 
tions will be squeezed out of foreign firms and the oil companies will have 
to part with a much larger share of their profits. In return, strikes will be 
prevented and wages kept down. From time to time attempts will be made 
to extort loans from the United States on the plea that the Arab countries 
are the main obstacle to Soviet expansion and that they have suppressed 
all their Communists. The Arab League may become an axis of Arab 
dictatorships with the most powerful dictator playing the dominant role. 
Most of the Fertile Crescent may be united into one State. Finally, when 
the time is considered ripe, Arab armies will attack the Zionist stronghold. 
That is as far as one can see clearly. Eventually the slogan may be ‘on- 
ward to Andalusia’. The fate of nationalist countries in Eastern Europe 
shows that only a crushing defeat by a Power motivated by another ideo- 
logy, and prepared to enforce it, can put an end to a nationalist movement. 
A defeat which is not ruthlessly reinforced by the conqueror only serves 
to strengthen nationalist feeling by stimulating a sense of grievance and 
humiliation. 

We are left with this depressing picture of a number of hyper-thyroid 
States, occupying an area of great importance and suffering from moral 
erosion as well as soil erosion. Those of us who have encouraged national- 
ism are gloomily watching our friends descending to their doom, while we 
beat our breasts and confess our sins. We are, in fact, guilty of playing 
with fire. We thought that we were recommending a remedy while in 
reality we were stimulating a disease. But we did not create it and we 
were powerless to prevent it, because we could not diagnose it until its 
symptoms became apparent. It is only now that we can devote ourselves 
to the problem of the rehabilitation of nationalist States. 


July 1949 








present situation. We should learn the lesson of the past. The training of a handful of young 
men in sports, military exercises, and the scientific use of arms, is much better than thousands 
of speeches, memoranda, conferences, plots, and protests. The training of the sons of refugees 
in sport and military exercises is better than a fleet carrying donations to them. These sons 
of refugees will become useful members of the body of the nation in the near future. Their 
sporting training will prevent them from begging and loafing about the streets and committing 
crimes. The training of children for sports is a great achievement and we should therefore 
bring up a military generation, trained through sports and clean in body, mind, and con- 
duct . . . when they grow up strong and trained, numbering 50,000 or more, let us tell them 
that the Jews expelled them and their parents from their homes. It is then and only then 
that we can avenge our integrity and religion and regain our territories.’ 
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ALL THE Way. By Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1949. xi+262 pp. Illus. Index. 9" 53”. 2Is. 

Tus book is described on the cover as ‘An Autobiography which spans the 
years of transition from the great days of the Victorians to the England of the 
present day’. That is certainly one of its great features of interest, but it also 
shows the transition of a young Conservative Minister with a brilliant future to 
the position of a national leader, without office or party, in a cause which all 
parties praised but none seemed to put first. Lord Robert Cecil began life in the 
heart of hereditary Toryism, though Toryism of a very high-minded and in- 
tellectual kind. He has ended as an urgent advocate of the greatest forward 
movement in world policy. One can see in Cecil, as in Gladstone, who followed a 
similar road, that there is no change of principle; only a more conscientious 
carrying out of principles originally accepted. His first break-away from the Tory 
party came in 1903, when, with his brother and Winston Churchill, he opposed 
Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform. His father too had been a Free Trader. After 
1906, when returned as one of the disorganized Conservative minority, he 
found himself in closer agreement with Grey than with any other leader, not 
only in foreign policy and on the question, then beginning to rage, of Woman 
Suffrage, but most of all in the project, also dear to his father, of ‘a continued 
rapprochement of the Powers with a view to preserving peace’, which ultimately 
took shape in the League of Nations. 

There is not much about the League in this book; that was treated in A Great 
Experiment, published in 1941. This is an autobiography, though a singularly 
unegotistic one. But a letter written by Grey on his resignation in 1916 makes 
one speculate. Grey would have liked Cecil to be his successor at the Foreign 
Office. Had that been done, it might have made just that difference in British 
policy, and indirectly in French policy, which would have saved the League and 
averted the Second, or as Mr Churchill has called it, ‘the unnecessary’ World 
War. GILBERT MURRAY 
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ERINNERUNGEN. By Richard von Kiithlmann. Heidelberg, Lambert Schneider, 
1948. 590 pp. 9” X5#”. DM 18.50. 

RICHARD VON KUHLMANN was the most gifted diplomatist produced by the 
Germany of William II. Although he inherited the tradition of Bismarck’s 
‘cold, clear, passionate realism’, although in early years he was somewhat warped 
by the tortuous teaching of Holstein, he was none the less one of the very few 
Germans to realize that his country could obtain more by negotiation than she 
could by force. He saw from the outset that England could never surrender to 
the naval blackmail of Admiral Tirpitz, and that, if war came, victory would go 
to the Power which commanded the seas. His first aim, therefore, was to dislo- 
cate the Entente; his second aim was to assuage Germany’s desire for power by 
providing her with a large empire in Central Africa. He pursued these aims 
with consistency and skill. 

The volume of his reminiscences which has recently been published in Ger- 
many (and which I earnestly hope will be translated into English) is a valuable 
historical document and a most intelligent analysis. It does not provide any 
startling new revelations, but it does enable us to confirm or check impressions 
derived from other less reliable sources. In this long volume of confessions, Herr 
von Kihlmann, with incisive lucidity and little real bitterness, traces his re- 
markable career step by step. With affectionate humour he tells us of his early 
escapade when as a young man he was instrumental in organizing the Emperor 
William’s dramatic landing at Tangier. He gives a detailed record of his 
activities and contacts during his residence in London, a record which few 
Englishmen can read without shame. He confirms (if confirmation were re- 
quired) that there were certain British Ministers and officials who were prepared 
to betray France and Russia and to purchase German ‘friendship’ by promising 
Germany the colonies of our oldest ally. There follows an informative (and to 
Englishmen distressing) narrative of his mission to Turkey, and a long and 
fascinating account of the difficulties which assailed him when he became Secre- 
tary of State. His description of his handling of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations 
is curiously sketchy and inadequate. It cannot be properly understood unless 
checked from other sources, such as the memoirs of Czernin, or the masterly 
study of the subject written by Mr J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. But when he comes 
to narrate his own endeavours to secure a compromise peace in the early months 
of 1918, he is both vivid and convincing. It is this section of the book which 
will be of lasting interest to the historian. 

The reader is left with the problem why a man of such energy and vision 
should have been so unsuccessful. It may be that no civilian could have pierced 
the granite obstinacy of the two ‘demi-gods’, Ludendorff and Hindenburg. It 
may be that the Reichstag was unmanageable and the Emperor inconsequent. 
These factors, potent though they were, do not explain why Kiihlmann, after 1918 
and for the thirty years of life which remained to him, never recovered even the 
shadow of public influence. 

The answer is that his character was less solid than his intelligence. His early 
disloyalties, his patent ambition, his impatient egoism, his intellectual contempt 
both for his friends and his enemies, the disregard of the artist for the deeper 
springs of popular emotion, rendered him an isolated figure in whom nobody 
could place enduring trust. Kiihlmann failed, not from lack of knowledge or 
intelligence, but from excess of cynicism. He thought too slightingly of his 
fellow men. HAROLD NICOLSON 


DIPLOMAT IN PEACE AND War. By Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen. London, 
Murray, 1949. x+270 pp. Illus. Appendixes. Index. 8?” 54”. 18s. 
War, that great solvent, has softened the traditional discretion of British 
diplomats. Hence, fortunately, this book, in which Sir Hughe Knatchbull- 
Hugessen not only gives a general picture of diplomatic life but describes some 


of the events in countries in which he served, including the Baltic States, Persia, 
KK 
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and China. The most important part of the book, however, covers the critical 
years 1939-44, when Sir Hughe was Ambassador in Turkey. He gives a very 
interesting account of Anglo-Turkish negotiations, in which pars magna was 
played by himself with armaments, trade, chrome, and Allied defeats and 
victories as important counters. He comes to the conclusion that Turkey was 
more useful to the Allies as a neutral ‘protecting pad’ than she would have been 
as a belligerent. History will probably confirm this opinion, but the point needs 
to be discussed without the considerable remnant of discretion which the author 
keeps in hand. 

Sir Hughe has been sustained throughout his career by a sense of humour 
and a talent for light verse which appear at their best in the excellent ‘Thoughts 
on a Foreign Office Circular on the Use of Metal Paper Fasteners’. 

R. W. BULLARD 


WILLIAM Paton. By Margaret Sinclair. London, S.C.M. Press, 1949. 272 pp. 
Index. I5s. 


PaTON had two major passions: to promote the extension of Christianity and 
the unity of the Church. In both these enterprises he took a prominent and 
characteristic part, and this biography tells how he did it. He was a Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council, and the first Joint Secretary of the 
provisional organization of the World Council of Churches. It was a tragedy that 
neither he, nor Archbishop Temple, one of its main architects, lived to see the 
World Council fully launched. 

Obviously, a man with these responsibilities travelled widely: what is much 
more, he travelled intelligently. He ‘got there’ in understanding as well as in 
locomotion. Indeed, Miss Sinclair’s book might well have quoted more freely 
from his own writings, but many of his best sayings were, no doubt, unrecorded. 
Paton was at his best in an evening’s discussion with a few friends, particularly 
if they were of different nationalities. 

Somehow this book, which is a faithful record of his work, particularly in 
India, which was always first in his affections, just fails to bring out Paton’s 
overflowing vitality. This is due partly to the mellow style, which has the effect 
of concealing the volcanic impetus of the man. Trumpets were more in his line 
than the setting sun and music at the close. In consequence, he differed, and 
not infrequently quarrelled with more people than Miss Sinclair’s record would 
lead one to suppose—but never with bitterness. 

The Christian approach to the improvement of international relations came to 
occupy much of his mind during the war, and had he lived there is little doubt 
that he would have pursued it in the post-war years with all his characteristic 
vigour. K. G. GRUBB 


CHARLES FREER ANDREWS: a Narrative. By Benarsidas Chaturvedi and Mar- 
jorie Sykes. Foreword by M. K. Gandhi. London, Allen & Unwin: New 
York, Macmillan, 1949. xiv-+-334 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x54". 18s. 


TuIs is a not inadequate, anecdotal biography of C. F. Andrews, one of the 
most remarkable Englishmen who ever lived and served in India. The two 
authors knew their subject well and are able to show why he became the inti- 
mate friend of Gandhi, Tagore, and many other prominent Indians of the past 
fifty years. On every page there is evidence to prove that Lionel Fielden (of the 
B.B.C.) found the mot juste when he described Andrews as ‘radiating goodness’. 
What is lacking is the political background of that changing India between the 
opening years of the century and the year 1940, when Andrews died. But the 
authors may well reply that political India was not Andrews’s concern, for his 
was a religious and humanitarian mission. And if any man of our time deserved 
the epithet ‘Christ-like’, Charlie Andrews was that man. 

One comment may be added, to show how difficult may be the historian’s 
task in reconciling conflicting evidence. On page 174, Andrews is quoted as saying 
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in 1921 (see the Annual Register (India| 1921) ‘that the year 1921 in no way 
differs essentially from the year 1919. The so-called Dyarchy has been proved 
up to the hilt to be the old autocracy over again.’ The precise date of that utter- 
ance is not given; but I can now place on record the fact that Andrews himself 
gave a very different account of 1921 to me in Simla in June 1921. Our mutual 
friend, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (then Law Member in Lord Reading’s Government) 
told Andrews that he ought to come to see me, I being then President of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. Andrews came to tea with me at Victoria Place ; 
and the gist of our long talk was that he saw ‘a new power for good’ in my 
Assembly. ‘The field you are at work in is not mine’, he said; ‘but I recognize 
the change that has been brought about’. It may be that Andrews’s view of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had already begun to change as the result of an 
interview with Lord Reading himself about the same time. Of that I cannot 
speak with certainty; but his words to me on that June Sunday afternoon must 
go on record here to correct the impression which the reader would otherwise 
acquire from this book. This saving clause apart, the book gives the authentic 
portrait of one whom Gandhi called ‘simple like a child’. A. F. WHYTE 


P. J. HARTOG: a Memoir by His Wife, Mabel Hartog. London, Constable, 1949. 
178 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x54". Ios. 


Sir Puitip HARTOG’s great services to education in the United Kingdom and 
in India form the background against which his wife here portrays a charmingly 
modest personality, wherein outstanding ability was yoked with a humanity 
and tolerance which gained for him so many friends in so many walks of life. 

He attained to eminence in his profession by sheer force of character and 
ability. At the age of twelve, when he was at the University College School, he 
met in his mother’s house the famous F. W. Walker, High Master of St Paul’s 
School. Walker characteristically and generously offered to pay young Hartog’s 
fees if his parents would move him from University College School to St Paul’s. 
Hartog had settled down happily at the University College School, and did not 
want to change; but there could not have been many boys of twelve who would 
have been able to resist the offer. The story of his education shows that in the 
late nineteenth century the parents of boys who had special ability were not 
always fatally handicapped by lack of means in getting for their children the 
best possible education, although the children had to play their part by working 
hard. In the later years of his life, when he had had unrivalled experience as 
Registrar of London University, as the champion of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies from its foundation, as a member of the Sadler Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission, as the Vice-Chancellor of Dacca University, and finally as a 
member of the Public Service Commission in India, he earned the gratitude of 
future generations by advocating the reform of the examination system, as will 
be seen from the useful classified list of his publications set out at the end of the 
memoir. 

It must not be thought from this emphasis on Hartog’s distinguished educa- 
tional career that his wife has produced a dry-as-dust biography. On the con- 
trary, it makes attractive reading, and is as revealing of the personality of a 
devoted public servant as it is of the perfect comradeship of a married life de- 
scribed by the surviving partner with a modest reticence—itself the best form 
of eloquence. Epwin HAWARD 


Or TRUE EXPERIENCE. By Sir Gerald Campbell. London, Hutchinson [1949]. 
183 pp. 9}” x6”. 18s. 


SIR GERALD CAMPBELL’s lively account of his consular career was first pub- 
lished in America where critics paid it the compliment of complaining that it was 
too short and that it revealed no secrets. To these strictures he now replies that 
the normal civil servant is so imbued with honour—a word in daily use in his 
correspondence—that the quality persists in him after his official life is run and 
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allows him to smile generously on others not thus inhibited. Moreover he is 
imbued with loyalty to the motto de vivis nil nist bonum. Hence the shortness of 
the book. But these admirable attributes in no way diminish the interest of its 
contents to a discerning reader, covering as they do service in Rio de Janeiro, the 
Congo Free State, Stanleyville, Elizabethville, Venice, Addis Ababa, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, New York, and, finally, as High Commissioner in Ottawa 
and as Minister in Washington. He describes some of his experiences in 
these various stations in the first part of the book entitled ‘Travelogue’. In the 
second part headed ‘Monologue’ Sir Gerald draws some conclusions, and as it is 
for his service in the United States that he will always be remembered, so his 
chapter headed ‘U.S. and US’ deserves most attention. He has no illusions on 
the difficulties inherent in Anglo-American relations: ‘the future is dark indeed 
if the growth of the disease called Anglo-phobia cannot be checked at some time 
and at some point’ (p. 126). H. A. WyNDHAM 


WANDERING SCHOLAR. By M. J. Bonn. London, Cohen & West, 1949. 403 pp. 
Index. 84” x54”. 18s. 


Tuis is a useful contribution to the history of the inter-war years. Although 
the author is an economist—he held important appointments in Berlin, Munich, 
and the London School of Economics and Political Science—he has much to say 
on political and social questions in Ireland, South Africa, and the United States, 
where he held numerous visiting professorships. He knew, and discusses, many 
leading personages in many countries, including Rathenau, Stinnes, Stresemann, 
Schacht, Sir H. Plunkett, Keynes, Lord Lothian, etc. The book throws some fresh 
light on economic conditions in Germany—1919-35—and has some shrewd 
comments on the German character. ‘The Germans have an innate belief in the 
soundness of military leadership; if they could be made to see its dismal failure 
they might be on the road to recovery’ (p. 240). “The Germans have only one 
consuming political passion—an almost fanatical love of order’ (p. 203). The 
author’s style, due perhaps to his having had an Austrian mother, is unteutoni- 
cally lively and the English excellent. T. H. MINSHALL 


HappPieR Days: Recollections and Reflections. By Ernest Benn. London, 
Benn, 1949. 222 pp. 83?”x54". 8s. 6d. 


As ‘laudator temporis acti se puero’ Sir Ernest Benn is in his element, and 
to do him justice he is, unlike Horace’s nostalgic, neither difficult nor querulous. 
There is much in this mixture of autobiography and reminiscence with which less 
thoroughgoing individualists will agree; there is nothing which would cause 
legitimate offence to those who disagree with Sir Ernest toto caelo. And the latter 
category will derive amusement, and even perhaps comfort, from the frank 
confession of sin called ‘My Economic Wild Oats’, which recounts his advocacy 
after the First World War of Trade Parliaments. A short chapter on Jews and 
Dictators, recording conversations with Luther, Ribbentrop, and Goebbels, is 
all that has a special interest for students of international affairs. 

ANDREW MCFADYEAN 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE Po.iticAL TRADITION OF THE WEST: a Study in the Development of 
Modern Liberalism. By Frederick Watkins. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. xiv+368 pp. 
84” x6”. $5.00. 27s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR WATKINS, using a broad brush, gives a picture of the develop- 
ment of political thought and institutions from the glorious days of Greece 
until the present time. His earlier chapters emphasize the various forms in 
which the struggle for a dualism, which assigns to Caesar and God their respective 
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spheres, has been enacted. They raise hopes, which are not quite fulfilled, that he 
will, in his concluding chapters, tackle the great interrogation of today; on our 
present line of development how much of the private sphere, even in a liberal 
democracy, will remain sacrosanct? How are the claims of liberty and security 
to be reconciled? 

There is, in other words, a growing conflict between freedom and democracy, 
as now practised, which is a more complex problem than that between dictator- 
ship and democracy, to which much more space is given. With the virtual dis- 
appearance of religion as a political or even a social force in the Western world 
there is a danger that Caesar may fill this vacuum, even when he wears all the 
trappings of some form of hyphenated democracy, or professes liberalism with- 
out suffix or prefix. 

When he comes to deal with the problem of dictatorship, Professor Watkins 
attaches quite exaggerated importance to the employment of ‘the methods of 
political absolutism’ in the field of colonial administration in preparing men’s 
minds for dictatorial methods or regimes. That factor has surely been of little 
weight in Germany, Italy, and Spain; while the countries with most experience 
of colonial administration, France and Great Britain, have been almost immune 
from the totalitarian infection. It might, on the contrary, be claimed that the 
development of ‘colonization’ in the British Empire since the American Revolu- 
tion has been a lesson in liberalism. 

Believers in the liberal tradition of Western civilization will, however, find 
little to which they positively object in this book, and though they may be 
conscious of omissions they will read much which stimulates thought. 

ANDREW McFADYEAN 


Egua.ity. By David Thomson. Cambridge University Press, 1949. vi+-159 pp. 
Index. (Current Problems, 29.) 7” x 44”. 3s. 6d. 


IT is remarkable that the idea of equality should in recent years have been 
so neglected by the political writers, and consequently misunderstood by 
the peoples, of just those nations whose insecure creation, the democratic social- 
service State, so largely depends for its survival on a clear conception of what 
equality means, anc how it ties up with liberty. As Dr Thomson shows, equality 
is an ideal which was first put forward by prophets, philosophers, and 
others, in an inevitably doctrinaire form, and this may account for its peculiar 
unattractiveness to an age of practical application. Anyway, the gap and the 
confusion are there, and a wise editorial choice set Dr Thomson to fill the one 
and dispel the other in 160 pages. This he has in large measure done by separat- 
ing the different forms of the ideal (legal, religious, political, social, and economic 
equality), explaining their origin, development, and contemporary application, 
and showing the relationship both of each to the others, and of the whole concept 
to its fellows, liberty and fraternity. This last he amplifies in a final, excellent 
chapter, enlightened by some unleashing of his own hitherto severely rationed 
opinions. A triumph, indeed, of subject over space. ALAN DE RUSETT 


THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF MODERN NATIONALISM. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
London and New York, Macmillan, 1948. viii+-327 pp. Index. 8}"x5}". 
20S. $4.00. 


TuIs work, first published in 1931, has lost nothing of its freshness during the 
last eighteen years. In fact, the author’s account of the development of national- 
ist doctrine from Herder to Hitler and Mazzini to Mussolini is even more valuable 
than when it was first written. After a penetrating analysis of the ideas of repre- 
sentatives of the successive schools of nationalist thought, Hayes felt that their 
importance lies in the fact that they were ‘themselves the result of the pheno- 
menon they discuss rather than its cause’ (p. 290). But, whether nationalism is 
liberal, humanitarian, traditional, or integral, it is all part of one movement— 
‘the nationalism that is exclusive and intolerant has been propagated primarily 
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by popular agencies which were created and fostered by nationalists who were 
liberal’ (p. 308). He sees this seemingly inevitable process spreading to Asia and 
Africa and creating even larger numbers of areas, claimed by two or more 
nationalist States. ‘Is it not conceivable’, he asks, ‘that pacifists and humani- 
tarians who now sympathize ardently with nationalist endeavours of China 
and India to cast off the shackles of European imperialism, would be scandalized, 
if they could live somewhat beyond the allotted span of life, by a subsequent 
spectacle of a group of triumphant national states in India and China, inspired 
with integral nationalism, hating and fighting each other over incidents, and 
dominating colonial empires in Europe and America as manifest national 
destiny or as the coloured man’s burden?’ (p. 311). Yet, throughout this book, 
Hayes shows a genuine sympathy for the humanitarian and constructive 
elements in nationalist thought and achievement. If one may venture on a 
criticism, it is that Hayes has failed to make any distinction between the patriot- 
ism of multi-national groups such as the United States and the U.S.S.R., and 
the chauvinism of States based on ideas of race and language; but perhaps this 
distinction was not as clear in 1931 as it is in 1949. EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


THE FUTURE OF GOVERNMENT: Being a Continuation of the Theory and Practice 
of Modern Government. 2nd ed. By Herman Finer. London, Methuen, 
1949. vii+196 pp. Notes. Index. 83?” 5}”". Ios. 6d. 


Tuts book is described as a ‘continuation’ of the author’s Theory and Practice 
of Modern Government, published in 1932. Those who use that gigantic work will 
find this short sketch of about 200 pages a useful supplement. Actually it deals 
more with the recent past of government than with its future. Most of the 
material discussed covers the period from 1932 to 1939. Within these limits the 
reader finds an outline of developments in Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, Soviet 
Russia, France of the Third Republic, Great Britain, and the United States of 
the New Deal and beyond. There is a concluding chapter on the future task. It 
is competently done and the notes contain valuable references to the literature 
of the subject. K. C. WHEARE 


THE CHURCH IN Post-War Europe. By Alexander McLeish. London, World 
Dominion Press, 1949. 47 pp. Map. Diagram. (Post-War Survey Series, 
3.) 84" x5". Is. 6d. 

Many authors would, without any compensating advantage to the public, 
have elongated the contents of this pamphlet into a book. It is a masterly feat 
of compression. Exact figures and precise statements in the present state of 
Europe are rarely possible, but the author presents a survey based upon all 
available information. He is as far as possible from ‘wishful thinking’; he 
describes the plight of the Christian cause, both material and spiritual, and if he 
concludes on a note of sober hope, it is rather because he believes in God than 
because such a conclusion is forced upon him by the facts. It is astonishing how 
much information and how many weighty, if not invariably convincing, judge- 
ments are packed into these pages without making them tedious and heavy. 
If the state of the churches often appears desperate, the yet newly-formed World 
Council of Churches is a living and growing international fellowship of which, 
though it is not directly concerned with politics, statesmen and historians would 
be wise to take account. NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM. By John C. Bennett. London, S.C.M. Press, 
1949. 128 pp. 7}"X5". 7s. 6d. 

In the preface the author summarizes this book as his conception of the 
relation between Christianity and Communism. There is much valuable 
material in it and those who are most anti-Communist will benefit from reading 
it. It would be more useful for an American public than an English one, and as 
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an American, Professor Bennett has shown considerable courage in trying to 
be fair to Communism. But some of his efforts only result in his being unfair 
to Christianity. It is not really possible to deal with Communism as it is and 
compare it with the Churches as though there were no basic difference between 
them: such treatment obscures the truth instead of revealing it, e.g. ‘. . . human- 
ity needs to be delivered both from Communism and from a one-sided form of 
Christianity’ (p. 49). Moreover Professor Bennett makes statements which are 
not supported by the evidence, and which, in some cases, are contradicted by 
it. But the book raises questions which are too often overlooked. 


H. M. WappaAms 


History: a Guide to Peace. By Erno Wittmann. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. vi+423 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 9$” <6". $5.50. 30s. 

THE belief that from a study of history we can learn how to solve present 
problems of conduct is as old as the study of history itself. Its natural corollary 
is the belief that it is possible to write the history of the future. That corollary 
can scarcely be said to have received the empirical confirmation of which it 
should be capable, if true. Mr Wittmann, who is profoundly convinced that a 
third world war would be a bad thing, has studied the past in order to see if 
there is any hope for the future. He tells us with a wealth of historical illustra- 
tions, sometimes pertinent and sometimes not, that a number of States have 
come into being, that others have passed away, that every State tends to pursue 
what it conceives to be its own interests, that wars between States have been 
frequent, that treaties have often been broken, and that many constitutions 
have proved to be fragile. These undeniable truths are accompanied by a 
number of controversial statements. The conclusion of Mr Wittmann’s argu- 
ments appears to be, though his meaning is not always clear, that mankind is 
less likely to wage great wars if the world contains three great Powers, instead 
of, as at present, two. He also urges his fellow men to ‘understand the healing 
truth that, inspired by brotherly love, we must be content with fewer luxuries, 
in order that others may live a bit better’ (p. 377). It is only fair to add that Mr 
Wittmann gravely doubts whether either of these ends will be achieved in the 
near future. MarkK A. THOMSON 


THE CYCLE OF WAR AND PEACE IN MODERN History. By G. N. Clark. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1949. 28 pp. (Creighton Memorial Lecture on His- 
tory, delivered in the University of London on 15 November 1948.) 
7" x5". Is. 6d. 


Tuis is a tantalizing little book. The title gives the expectant reader no 
inkling that he is not going to be initiated into the author’s own views on the 
subject set out in the title, and these twenty-eight pages would have given the 
Provost of Oriel’s exact and critical mind the scope for making a most illuminat- 
ing contribution to our understanding of the workings of history. Dr Clark does 
give us glimpses of what his own views on his subject are. He sympathizes with 
those historians who seek to explain events ‘in terms of individual minds and 
wills’, but at the same time he believes that ‘the individuals who decide’ are 
nearly always ‘very many’ (p. 26); he is very much alive to the part played by 
the irrational elements in human nature; and he judges that ‘we may take it for 
granted that there are cycles in human life’ (p. 8). But he does not go on to 
discuss how the cyclic element and the irrational element stand to one another; 
and, indeed, all his hints at his own beliefs are in parenthesis to an exposition 
of the cyclical theories of two sixteenth-century writers, though his verdict on 
the pair of them is that ‘in the light of our scientific knowledge, subsequently 
acquired, we can be certain that this apparatus is worthless, and that it was 
worthless when it was constructed’ (p. 15). What is worthless intrinsically surely 
does not acquire value or merit through being made an object of historical 
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research. Instead of being invited to watch the dissection of two dead asses, we 
would rather have been allowed to hear a living lion roar. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


THE PRESENT NEED FOR History: an Inaugural Lecture delivered on 26 
January 1949. By Professor J. R. M. Butler. Cambridge University Press, 
1949. 39 pp. 7}”X5”. Is. 6d. 

PROFESSOR BUTLER might have chosen as the text for his inaugural lecture 
Acton’s saying which he cites that ‘the prize of all history is the understanding 
of modern times’. He contends that ‘in the world-wide conflict . . . historians 
have an essential part to play; we are in the combat zone, our function is 
operational . . . a knowledge of history may help in ‘‘that honest advocacy which 
a good cause deserves”’ ’ (p. 7). He proceeds to consider the need to study con- 
temporary history, balancing Macaulay’s remark, ‘there are great and obvious 
objections to contemporary history’, and Churchill’s reminder that history be- 
longs to another generation, against Acton’s ‘the recent Past contains the key 
to the present time’. In particular, he puts in a plea that the work of our nine- 
teenth-century diplomatic historians shall be carried on. But Professor Butler 
modestly advocates other good causes. ‘One is tempted to wish that no-one should 
study history who is not impelled by this one passion’ (p. 11)—‘the true his- 
torical fervour’, as Professor Butterfield calls it, or the salutory reminder that 
‘the patient drudgery’ of historical investigation can perhaps best begin in the 
field of English local history ‘both for the feeling of intimacy and continuity 
which it creates and for the necessity in a small community of realizing the inter- 
connexion of different interests and activities’ (p. 15). Above all, he acknow- 
ledges his own debt and vocation by reminding practising historians that the 
bread is thrown upon the waters in “those hours of individual supervision which 
are the peculiar contribution of the Colleges’ (p. 37). Given this foundation, 
there is perhaps something still to be said for ‘the practice of teaching young 
researchers to swim by throwing them into deep water’ (p. 36). 

EDWARD HUGHES 


EvEN Now. By the Rt Hon. Lord Vansittart. London, Hutchinson, 1949. 160 
pp. 7}"x5". 4s. 6d. 

In this book Lord Vansittart drives home the close relationship between 
Nazism and Communism and defines the policy by which the democracies may 
prevent a new world war. The analysis of the present situation brings the author 
to the conclusion that ‘hot war may be avoided, but the price must be the con- 
tinuance of cold war and military preparedness until evil dies from its own 
venom’. However, the Russian and satellite peoples ‘should no more be con- 
fused with their rulers than prisoners with gaolers’. On the other hand, Lord 
Vansittart warns that when countervailing Soviet Russia the temptation of re- 
arming Germany should be avoided. Re-arming Germany would be ‘ruinous’. 
The West may have to fight Communism; but the West ‘must contend by its 
own strength and not by weak combinations with unscrupulous mercenaries’. 

Some statements of Lord Vansittart on policy will undoubtedly provoke 


controversy. But it will not be an easy task to refute the facts on which he bases 
his main statements. B. Evxin 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


1944 ET LES DESTINEES DE LA STRATEGIE. By A. Doumenc. Paris and Grenoble, 
Arthaud, 1948. 280 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. 8” x5}”. 300 /r. 

GENERAL DouMENC, after a long career in the French Army, devoted himself 

to military history, until he was killed last year in a mountain accident. He 

opens this volume with studies of battles of various ages—Cerisoles, Neerwinden, 

Craonne, and the main battles of the First World War. From these he plucks 
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certain ‘rules’, making use of a somewhat loose nomenclature. The first is that 
of ‘liberty of action’, the second ‘unity of effort’. He discusses attrition and the 
danger, in taking precautions against the possible reactions of the enemy, of 
wasting and leaving unemployed a section of one’s own army, creating of it what 
he calls ‘forces mortes’. It might be objected that this is merely twisting the 
old principle of ‘economy of force’, bringing the greatest possible force to bear 
at the decisive point and making the minimum of detachments. 

He then goes on to the main part of his book, which is concerned with the 
invasion of North West Europe in 1944. This leads him to consider the effects of 
modern weapons, particularly armoured fighting vehicles and the air arm, upon 
his principles. He speculates further about the influence of still later weapons 
upon future warfare. CyRIL FALis 


ECONOMICS 


Les COMPTES DE LA NATION: Apparences et Réalités dans notre Comptabilité 
Nationale. By Francois Perroux. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
1949. vii+256 pp. Indexes. (Pragma. Publications de 1I’Institut de 
Science Economique Appliquée.) 9" 5}". 500 /r. 

THE title of this book is somewhat misleading. It is, indeed, an under- 
statement of its contents. The nation, of course, is France, but except for the 
closing chapters, the analysis is applicable to any of the nations with an economy 
which we now distinctively label Western European. Professor Perroux brings 
his acute intellect to bear upon certain fundamental concepts relating to the 
post-war development of State control and planning. 

Today, when the State plays such a dominating part in our lives, it is of 
vital importance that our economic definitions should be perfectly clear and our 
system of public accounts statistically immaculate. It is for this reason that 
this book is of peremptory importance, since the author has challenged the 
accepted conceptions of capital, price, national income, and other economic 
notions. This study is of special significance for Britain with her uncomfortable 
and illogical ‘above’ and ‘below’ the line budget. A government could do worse 
than study this inquiry into the nature of capital and income with the ultimate 
objective of a single, coherent statement of the national accounts. 

Capital becomes something fluid and insubstantial in his hands. Its outlines 
become blurred and fuse with income. Thus, ‘Le capital et le revenu sont con- 
stitutés ensemble par des actes de disposition qui transforment des ressources 
non permanentes en une source ou potentiel susceptible de produire un flux 
net de biens et de services . . .” (p. 73). 

One notes something of a philosophical approach to economics which is 
becoming a vogue on the Continent. Values become relative with no existence 
in themselves. Price is an abstraction which becomes meaningless when used to 
estimate the total wealth of a country at any one moment. This objection 
becomes particularly eloquent when such statistical aggregations are used as 
instruments of public policy and social planning. 

The author makes frequent mention of the term ‘revenu psychique’ to indi- 
cate the supreme difficulty of assessing the total value of the moral and physical 
assets of a nation. How, he asks, can a national income be calculated when a 
country is at war, when one of the psychical gains is freedom? Similarly, in a 
planned economy, how can one calculate the national income when costs have 
been incurred for some great future benefit? How indeed? Income in terms of 
market price does not exist. 

On the subject of capital, Professor Perroux is highly critical of the Austrian 
School and the conception of ‘neutral’ money. He, moreover, is not overawed by 
Keynesian doctrine and boldly disagrees with some of its ‘axioms’. For example, 
‘Quant a la sous-consommation engendrée par l’épargne elle ne parait pas davan- 
tage inévitable. Sila formation du capital né de l’épargne joue son réle, c’est-a- 
dire abaisse le coat et le prix unitaire, un méme produit final peut étre écoulé 
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a cout et prix réduits malgré la diminution de la demande de consommation’ 
(p. 172). 

Professor Perroux does not criticize the extension of State control but merely 
notes its occurrence, as an inevitable aspect of reconstruction. Social insurance 
and social security are interpreted as gigantic means of the redistribution of 
income. The budget becomes something more than just accounting. It is the 
instrument of conscious socialism: an aspect of planning from which 1t draws the 
content of its politics and is the measure of its dreams... 

The last chapters, V and VI, devoted to nationalization and the accounting 
of reconstruction, refer specifically to France. The author does not necessarily 
oppose nationalization, per se, but only in so far as it is uneconomic. Starry-eyed 
planners not only of France, may perhaps ponder on the following words: 
‘les principes relatifs a la fixation du prix et du débit dans l'industrie nationalis¢e 
comptent parmi les parties les plus faibles des projets et des propositions’ . . . 
(p. 189). 

, This book is an important contribution to modern economic thought and it 
is hoped it may soon be translated into English to become a textbook for students 
and a vade-mecum of politicians. G. E. ASSINDER 


COMPARATIVE PRODUCTIVITY IN BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDusTRY. By L. 
Rostas. Foreword by Henry Clay. Cambridge University Press, 1948. 
xxili+263 pp. Tables. Charts. Bibliog. Index. (National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, Occasional Papers, XIII.) 94”x6”". 18s. 


Dr Rostas is an acknowledged authority on the statistics of productivity, 
and this book is impressive in its technique and scholarship. The study arises 
out of a shorter investigation published in 1943, and those who thought the 
author’s earlier conclusions too sweeping will find here a more careful and 
cautious treatment. 

The general result of the analysis is that output per worker and per man-hour 
in United States manufacturing industry is more than twice that in United 
Kingdom manufacturing industry. Chapters I to IV, in which Dr Rostas dis- 
cusses the sources and methods of calculation, are a splendid and convincing 
exercise in economic statistics. There follows an assessment of the factors affect- 
ing these differences in productivity (Chapter V) which could be read with profit 
by all those economists, business men, and others, who treat the comparative 
efficiency of British industry as a simple problem. 

The author then attempts to reconcile his conclusions on manufacturing 
industry with the much smaller difference in real income per head in the two 
countries. He nearly achieves a complete reconciliation, showing that higher 
productivity in United States manufacturing industry is offset by opposite 
influences on other accounts; but these chapters are less convincing, since the 
available statistics are too slender and there is necessarily a great deal of guess- 
work. The calculations for each of thirty-one manufacturing industries and the 
estimates for non-manufacturing activities are given in full detail in the appen- 
dices; and there is an excellent bibliography. WALTER HAGENBUCH 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF SUGAR, 1918-41. By B. C. Swerling. California, 
Stanford University Press, 1949. vii+-69 pp. Tables. 9” x6’. (Commodity 
Policy Studies.) $1.00. 

TuIs is a most useful booklet covering, in concise form, the International 
Sugar Economy during the inter-war period. Dealing with the economic aspects 
of sugar production, the author traces the changes in the sources of world supply 
—the growth of the cane industry at the expense of beet, which was encouraged 
when the First World War cut off the ‘Sugar Bowl’ in Central Europe. 

The apparently insatiable demand experienced at the close of the First World 
War and the inadequacy of supplies carried world prices to dizzy heights in 1920. 
These high prices did not last, but considerable expansion had been stimulated 
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in exporting countries, while many importing countries, notably the United 
States and India, also raised home output behind tariff walls. These develop- 
ments later reduced the open world market to less than three million tons and 
the price of sugar to a level which gave Cuba, for instance, a price per cwt f.o.b., 
which little more than covered the cost of a golf ball! The author traces the 
history of restriction from Cuba’s early and unsuccessful efforts through to the 
Chadbourne Plan, also a failure, and outlines the operation of the more effective 
1937 Agreement prior to the outbreak of war. 

As the author writes, sugar may be among the first commodities to be faced 
with post-war economic difficulties. If future sugar policy is to be intelligently 
directed, he adds, the lessons of the inter-war period must be sought and the 


international sugar economy understood. This booklet will do much to facilitate 
that understanding. H. J. SAYERS 


CURRENT Economic PRoBLEMs. By Henry William Spiegel. Philadelphia and 
Toronto, Blakiston Company, 1949. ix+725 pp. Diagrams. Maps. 
Tables. Index. 8?” x6". $5.00. 

THIS is a textbook in applied economics primarily for American students. 

It describes a wide variety of contemporary economic issues with the aid of 
up-to-date quantitative information. Paying special attention to their relevance 
in the American setting, Professor Spiegel deals with questions of population 
growth, technical advance, income distribution, monopoly, trade unions, govern- 
ment interference with business, and international trade. This well-chosen 
range of current issues he relates to one of four broad objectives which rank high 
in the American scale of public values. Thus ‘progress, security, freedom, and 
peace’ are the denominators for his interpretation of the current economic scene. 
It may be objected that in many a concrete instance it is difficult to determine 
the order in which these four values take precedence over each other. Subject 
to this limitation, his interpretation is sound and convincing. Moreover, by 
drawing upon the tools of modern economic theory, Professor Spiegel’s treat- 
ment of his problems is craftsmanlike. The book will have an appeal also to 
those British readers who are interested in the strictly American point of view of 
contemporary problems. H. C. HILLMANN 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE INTER-ALLIED REPARATION 
AGENCY FOR THE YEAR 1948. Brussels, Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
1949. 98 pp. Tables. 9?” x6}". No price. 

THE recent agreement on German dismantling reached by the three occupy- 
ing Powers has brought the question of reparations once again into the limelight. 
The 1948 report of the Secretary General of the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
provides a source of valuable and interesting information to those studying the 
reparations question. Representing as it does the point of view of the recipient 
nations, the report, by enumerating the real benefits accruing to member nations 
from reparations deliveries, stresses a side of the reparations question which has 
perhaps received too little attention in relation to the more obvious problem of 
the effect of reparations on the German economy. The report is divided into 
two sections, the first dealing with the general reparations situation and course 
of events during 1948; the second more specifically with the work and progress 
of the Agency during the course of the year. Sixteen annexes containing texts of 
documents relevant to reparations policy and tables illustrating the work of the 
Agency during 1948 provide useful factual information. D. BENSON 


INVESTMENT AND INFLATION: with Special Reference to the Immediate Post- 
War Period, Canada, 1945-1948. Mimeographed. Ottawa, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, 1949. 290 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. 13” x8". 
No price. 

Tuts study was prepared by Dr O. J. Firestone, Deputy Director General of 

Economic Research of the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, at 
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the request, on 30 September 1948, of the Royal Commission on Prices for a 
comprehensive discussion on the effect of the post-war investment boom in 
Canada on prices and inflation, Prefaced by an excellent comprehensive sum- 
mary, the report is divided into seven sections dealing with the role and behaviour 
of investment, supply of and demand for resources, cost of investment, contri- 
butions to economic development and improvement of standard of living, busi- 
ness and consumer attitude towards investment and financing of programmes, 
governmental attitude towards investment, and the post-war investment prob- 
lem. A wide range of detailed statistical tables is contained in the report itself 
and three appendixes. As an appraisal of the part played by investment in the 
Canadian economy and how it affects employment, income, and the general 
welfare of the average Canadian, the report is well worth careful study. 
D. P. ETLINGER 


Major Economic CHANGES IN 1948. United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. vi+74 pp. Diagrams. 
Tables. 11” x 8}”. 5s. 


Tuis is the third of a series of reports dealing with world economic conditions 
issued by the U.N. Department of Economic Affairs. A broad picture is given 
in Part I of the main economic developments in 1948. This includes a general 
introduction, followed by sections on the world supply of commodities, in- 
flationary and deflationary developments in 1948, and international trade and 
finance. Part II contains detailed factual information, mainly statistical, en- 
titled “Selected World Economic Indices’, which brings up to date a study 
similarly entitled published in July 1948. The report describes the improved 
food situation due to large harvests in 1948 as perhaps the most important 
economic development since the end of the war, but stresses the need for most 
countries to increase both industrial and agricultural productivity. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


INTERNATIONAL TAX AGREEMENTS. United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs, Fiscal Division. Preface by A. D. K. Owen. London, H.M.S.O. 
for United Nations, 1948. vii+461 pp. Index. 10” 7}”". 20s. 


Stx volumes entitled Collection of International Tax Agreements and Internal 
Legal Provisions for the Prevention of Double Taxation and Fiscal Evasion were 
published by the League of Nations from 1928-36. Subsequent information 
collected by the Economic and Financial Department of the League of Nations 
has now been brought up to date and published by the United Nations. This 
new volume contains over a hundred agreements classified in nine groups, the 
three most important covering agreements relating to income and property 
taxes, estate and gift taxes, and administrative assistance between revenue 
authorities in the assessment and collection of taxes. More than half the agree- 
ments deal with the avoidance of double taxation of income and property. The 
agreements, together with a comprehensive index of international tax agree- 
ments since 1843, which covers both the old League of Nations collection and 
the new volume, provide a work of reference invaluable to those concerned with 
international tax problems. DME E. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


FOUNDATIONS FOR WORLD ORDER. By E. L. Woodward, and others. Colorado, 
University of Denver Press, 1949. 174 pp. 9}” x6}”. $3.00. 


WHILE the quality of the contributions is uneven, those by E. L. Woodward, 
E. H. Carr, and Edward Mead Earle will repay careful study, and J. Robert 
Oppenheimer makes some interesting observations on the role of science in 
improving international relations. 

Professor E. L. Woodward, in an excellent survey of the historical and political 
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foundations, states: ‘The final lesson of history, therefore, in our search for a 
world order is the need for flexibility in our political thinking’ (p. 29). Yet his 
and other contributions seem unduly coloured by preconceived notions of ‘power 
politics’. Is power in this sense so exclusively acquisitive as Professor Wood- 
ward would seem to suggest in the section on the ‘misuse of power’? (pp. 30-32). 
May it not be that the conception of ‘survival’ politics is nearer reality today? 
Power then as a means of ensuring, so far as is humanly possible, self-preservation 
—defensive in nature more often than aggressive. 

E. H. Carr, in a brilliant analysis of the moral foundations for world order, 
conceives of sovereign States in terms of ‘personified abstractions’ and accepts 
rather uncritically Dr Reinhold Niebuhr’s thesis, ‘Moral man and Immoral 
society’ (p. 38). On the other hand Professor Edward Mead Earle argues: ‘The 
truth would seem to be, of course, that States are not abstractions, controlled 
by a peculiar Staatraison, as Meinecke argued; they are groups of human beings 
led or governed by men’ (p. 164). Indeed, whatever moral content there may be 
in international relations, and E. H. Carr perhaps rather unwillingly acknow- 
ledges its existence, arises from the possession of a ‘conscience’ by individual 
men and women. Moreover, an increased awareness of the constant need for a 
compromise between morality and power in relations between States, as between 
individuals, should make no less urgent the need to quicken and revitalize that 
conscience. 

Nearly everyone will find much of real value in this book. Perhaps to more 
than one, however, it will suggest the thought that a predominantly analytical 
approach, though it may develop valuable insight, has serious shortcomings 
unless matched by a disciplined and creative imagination. 


G. L. Goopwin 


MANDATES, DEPENDENCIES AND TRUSTEESHIP. By H. Duncan Hall. Foreword 
by George A. Finch. London, Stevens for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1948. xvi+429 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 9” x6”. 
255. 

Tuis work displays a refreshingly different outlook from the rather evangelical 
internationalism which characterizes so much that has been written about the 
mandate system and makes a welcome beginning to set that experiment in its true 
context, not only of international organization for welfare, but also of the inter- 
national frontier ‘formed by the zones where great-power interests come together 
in conflict . . . the main fissure where wars break through’ (p. 3). 

Professor Hall begins with an account of this ‘international frontier’, 
characterized by such phenomena as condominiums, spheres of interest, demili- 
tarized zones and international settlements, as well as by mandates and trustee- 
ship areas. Perhaps more remarkable than its extension since the war is its 
much greater unification. It is ‘an area open to the pressures and competition 
of the powers, in which no writ, either national or international, can run un- 
challenged’, and Professor Hall, writing in 1947, was clear that ‘there was no 
basis in experience for any general theory that trusteeship per se contributes 
necessarily to international stability’ (p. 25). 

Professor Hall examines in succession some general characteristics of the 
mandate system in comparison with the system of ‘national dependencies’, the 
establishment of the system in 1919, its working in the inter-war years (including 
a business-like account of the procedure and powers of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission), and its eventual winding up after the Second World War, Finally, 
a short epilogue relates some of the characteristics of the trusteeship system to 
those of its predecessor. Apart from emphasizing how closely the mandate 
system was born of power politics, Professor Hall brings out the extent to which 
it was, in its more successful aspects, built on the best practice of ‘national 
trusteeship’ and indeed was intended to be part only of a more comprehensive 
approach to the ‘colonial problem’, in which he discerns not only a theory of 
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regional action by governments in Africa but also the germ of Chapter XI of 
the United Nations Charter (Article 23 (b) of the Covenant). 

Professor Hall’s book may be confidently recommended as a balanced and 
adequate account of the creation and development of the mandate system, 
which is made even more valuable by extensive annexes including all the 
relevant texts. KENNETH E. ROBINSON 


GRANDES PUISSANCES ET PETITES NATIONS ET LE PROBLEME DE L’ORGANISA- 
TION INTERNATIONALE. By Joseph Markus. Neuchatel, Editions de la 
Baconniére, 1947. 236 pp. Bibliog. 7$” x54". 6/r. 

Tuis is a discussion of the relations between great and small Powers in the 
modern world and within the framework of modern international organization, 
though the last forty pages are devoted to a digression dealing with the Congress 
of Vienna. The author’s suggestion that the veto in the U.N. Charter in fact 
constitutes a means of stopping the creation of international law (p. 33) is, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, open to question. 

The veto may be exercised lawfully but it may also conceivably be abused; 
the abuse of the veto would not necessarily, however, hinder the development 
of the law. The Charter must be read as a whole and in connexion with its pur- 
pose of preserving a just peace. 

The author has some pertinent criticisms of Kelsen on p. 141, and tries to 
make a case for what are frankly political decisions by an executive organ of 
great Powers (p. 158) rather than for decisions by a judicial organ, as a means 
of keeping the peace. It is, again, open to question whether this would lead to 
the rule of objective law. There are a few mis-spellings at pp. 104, 141, 150 and 
177: these are almost inevitable in a book written in French with untranslated 
passages from German and English. B. A. WoRTLEY 


THE Atomic AGE. By M. L. Oliphant, P. M. S. Blackett, R. F. Harrod, Bertrand 
Russell, Lionel Curtis, and D. W. Brogan. London, Allen & Unwin, 1949. 
149 pp. (Sir Halley Stewart Lectures, 1948.) 73” x5". 7s. 6d. 


A THOUGHT-PROVOKING book even if it provokes rather depressing thoughts. 
After a summary of the technical facts by Professor Oliphant, Professor Blackett 
discusses the military problem largely on the lines of his recent book. He adds a 
new conclusion: assuming an inevitable clash between East and West one is led to 
an insoluble dilemma, ‘the only escape . . . is to base policy on the opposite premise, 
that ...aclash... is not inevitable’. Surely the case against the inevitability 
of war is stronger than this. Dealing with the economic aspects Mr Harrod argues 
that mankind is unlikely to be exterminated by atomic war but that the fear of 
such war will lead to costly measures of defence and dispersion, with disastrous 
effects on standards of living. He is on firm ground when he shows that atomic 
power will not produce revolutionary changes in our economy, but he goes 
somewhat far in almost writing off all possible advantages to be obtained from 
atomic power. The existence of atomic energy, he concludes, is certain to do 
much harm and unlikely to do much good, and it would thus pay to agree to a 
moratorium on all further atomic energy developments. He admits this would 
be impractical without an effective system of international inspection. The 
Lord Russell in an impressive, if pessimistic, address asks us to choose between 
destruction and world domination by the United States. He regards the sacri- 
fice of democratic liberty as a reasonable price for security. Mr Lionel Curtis 
would not compromise democratic principles to this extent, but believes in the 
union of all democratic nations under a government created by democratic 
processes. Professor Brogan’s lecture, ‘America as Atlas’, analyses America’s 
position in the international world. This lecture, concerned less than the others 
with atomic energy, is perhaps the most valuable of the series in contributing 
to a realistic understanding of the situation. With all the shortcomings of 
America’s complicated system of government, he concludes, there is good 
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reason for optimism that her sense of responsibility will prevail in the use of 
her predominant economic position and her lead in atomic weapons. 


R. E. PEIERLS 


LESSONS ON SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT FROM THE HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE 
oF Nations. By James T. Shotwell and Marina Salvin. New York, King’s 
Crown Press for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1949. 149 pp. 8}” x54”. $2.25. I2s. 6d. 


THE authors survey the problems and progress of the League of Nations in 
the field of security and disarmament ‘not only for their historical interest, but 
for their practical bearing upon the work of the United Nations’ (preface). 
They open with a brief, fair, but rather unoriginal history and commentary on 
the main events in the League’s search for security; and devote the remaining 
two-thirds of the book to a very useful chronological digest of all the Security 
Disputes before the Council, the Manchurian Incident and Ethiopian War, and 
an appendix of relevant documents. Their conciseness and fairness may go far 
towards dispelling the misunderstandings and ignorance of the work of the 
League that are evidently encountered today in the United States; but for a 
British student it covers ground already exhaustively explored by writers in 
the United Kingdom, and does so too briefly and incompletely to supplement 
such writings effectively. ALAN DE RUSETT 


FRoM MANny ONE: the Process of Political Integration; the Problem of World 
Government. By Crane Brinton. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1948. 126 pp. 8}”54". $1.25. 
12s. 6d. 


TuIs short and very readable book affords a realistic and well-balanced 
approach to some past examples and current problems of political integration. 
It would be profitable reading for the many easy protagonists of world govern- 
ment who deny the author’s thesis that the process of political integration has 
been, and will be, slow and painful. To him an atomic war is almost inevitable 
though he doubts whether it ‘will finish so tough an organism as man’ (p. 115). 
It is perhaps this over-ready acceptance of the apparently inevitable that detracts 
slightly from the very real value of this book and leads the author to discount 
too easily the inventive genius of man. G. L. GoopWwIN 


U.N. AND THE AGENCIES. I. Staffing Problems. London, P.E.P., 1949. Pamphlet. 
20 pp. 84" x5}”. 2s. 


THIS pamphlet gives a concise review of the principal problems encountered 
in the staffing of large international institutions. Though the authors do not 
entirely refrain from expressions of opinion, their chief aim is to list and analyse 
the problems and to summarize objectively the differing views held about them. 
Some use is made of the experience of the League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office; the striking quotations from an article by Sir Arthur 
Salter reveal how much of the fundamental thinking on this subject was done 
between the two wars. 

Excellent documentation and organization are the rule in the publications of 
P.E.P., and the present pamphlet is true to the tradition. Almost every aspect 
of the complex theme is at least mentioned. So brief a summary cannot in the 
nature of things be very concrete, and a reader who knew nothing of the realities 
of the subject would not receive a sharply defined picture of them. On the other 
hand the expert reader, for whom the pamphlet is no doubt primarily intended, 
would find it an invaluable aid to clear thinking. It should find a place in the 
brief-case of every delegate to an international meeting, and on the desk 
of every official concerned with international administration. 

Monica CurRTIS 
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THIRD REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION TO THE UNITED 
Nations: Submitted in pursuance of Article V, paragraph (2a), of the 
Agreement between the United Nations and the International Labour 
Organisation, signed on 30 May 1946. Geneva, I.L.O., 1949. 192 pp. 9$” Xx 
6}”. 5s. 

TuIs report brings up to date the account of the activities of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization dealt with in the two former reports. Special atten- 
tion is devoted to the development cf relations between the Organization and the 
United Nations and other specialized agencies. Texts of the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at the 31st session of the I.L.O. are included in the 
appendixes, and also the texts of proposed agreements between the I.L.O. and 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization on the one hand 
and the I.L.O. and the International Trade Organization on the other. A list of 
documents supplements that included in the First Report. D.P. ETLINGER 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTs FoR 1947. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 
1949. xiv-+581 pp. Index. 11” 7}". $6.00. 30s. 

THE first part of this second annual volume contains constitutional provi- 
sions on human rights promulgated in 1947 and legislative texts concerning 
human rights enacted in that year; it also contains constitutional provisions 
enacted before 1947 which were not included in the 1946 volume and statements 
on the practice in India and in the Union of South Africa. 

Part II contains the provisions of the various treaties and agreements con- 
cluded between States concerning human rights during 1947, and all the pro- 
visions on the subject in Trusteeship agreements concluded up to 31 December 
1947. Part III reviews the competence, organs and activities of the United 
Nations in the field of human rights from the adoption of the Charter on 26 June 
1945 to 31 December 1947. C. 


SYSTEMATIC SURVEY OF TREATIES FOR THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL DISPUTES 1928-1948. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. 
ix+1201 pp. Tables. 94” x6}". $10.00. 50s. 


Tuis comprehensive survey of treaty provisions and the machinery estab- 
lished for the peaceful settlement of international disputes is divided into three 
parts. The first analyses over two hundred treaties; four chapters deal with 
the nature and extent of the treaty obligations, the settlement of international 
disputes by adjudication or arbitration, the submission of disputes to conciliation 
procedure, and the general provisions contained in the treaties. The texts of all 
general treaties for the settlement of international disputes concluded after 1928 
are included in the second part. In part three tables are given showing the 
treaties arranged first chronologically and then alphabetically by country, 
together with a table of multipartite treaties. Dp. F. B 


THE STRUGGLE FOR DISARMAMENT. By Robert S. W. Pollard. London, Friends 
Peace Committee, 1949. Pamphlet. 36 pp. 84”5%”. Is. 
MAINLY an account of the struggle for disarmament 1919-34, followed by 
sections on the second arms race, 1934-9, the war period, and a consideration of 
the present position. 


LAW 


HuMAN RIGHTS IN THE MODERN WoRLD. By Arthur N. Holcombe. Foreword 
by J. H. Park. New York University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. viii-++162 pp. Index. (James Stokes Lectureship on Politics.) 
of” X6}". ais. 

PROFESSOR HOLCOMBE’S five lectures which make up this book were given 
in March and April 1948 when the fate of the proposed International Bill of 
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Human Rights was still uncertain. With the adoption by the Third General 
Assembly of the United Nationsof the Universal Declarationon Human Rights— 
an instrument which has no legal authority and which is of controversial moral 
effect—that uncertainty has disappeared. The cause of human rights in the 
United Nations has come to a temporary standstill. The Human Rights Com- 
mission has disclaimed the power to take any action upon petitions brought 
before it, and the prospects of a Covenant of Human Rights granting to in- 
dividuals the right of petition are inconsiderable. In the light of these develop- 
ments Professor Holcombe’s cautious—and negative—attitude to an Interna- 
tional Bill of Human Rights seems to have been vindicated by events. In view 
of the opposing ideologies, he even doubts the feasibility of agreement on such 
fundamental rights as freedom of expression and assembly. He also considers 
any true and enforceable Bill of Rights to be inconsistent with the sovereignty 
of States and as such hardly to be acceptable to public opinion. 

In a distinct sense Professor Holcombe’s book is a rationalization of the 
attitude of those sections of public opinion in the United States which are inimical 
to the assumption of substantive international obligations in this sphere. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that the negative approach of the learned author to this 
question—an approach which many will not find acceptable—is obscured by 
proposals for an International Bill of Rights intended to be expressive of the 
‘privileges and immunities of individuals as citizens of the United Nations.’ 
The author follows the somewhat confused and hesitating suggestions of Kant 
in his essay on Eternal Peace to the effect that the rights of men as citizens of 
the world shall be limited to ‘the conditions of universal hospitality’. It is not 
clear what these rights are. It appears that the author interprets them as con- 
noting freedom of movement in the international sphere—a suggestion which 
may not be easy of achievement in view of the immigration laws of some coun- 
tries—and provision of facilities in the international communication of news. 
He devotes a whole chapter to the ‘Fundamental Freedom of Information’, 
which he discusses by reference to the Conference on Freedom of Information 
held in Geneva in March and April 1948. The results of that Conference have 
now been embodied in a Convention adopted by the Third General Assembly 
and providing for facilities for correspondents and news agencies, for the limita- 
tion of the censorship of the news transmitted by them, and for an international 
right of correction. There are indications in Professor Holcombe’s book that he 
would be willing to regard the Convention as an adequate fulfilment, at least 
for the time being, of the promise of an International Bill of the Rights of 
Man. 

Two chapters of the book—those on the American Bill of Rights and on ¥: 
Constitutional Privileges and Immunities of Americans—must be specia 
recommended as giving a broad and scholarly perspective of a difficult subject. 

H. LAUTERPACHT 


PREPARATORY STUDY CONCERNING A DRAFT DECLARATION ON THE RIGHTS AND 
DuTIES OF STATES. Memorandum submitted by the Secretary General, 
United Nations. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1948. vi-+-228 pp. 
9” x6". 7s. 6d. 

In November 1947 the U.N. General Assembly requested the Secretary 
General to do the necessary preparatory work to enable the International Law 
Commission to begin framing a draft Declaration on the Rights and Duties of 
States. This volume is the result. The Commission held its first session in April— 
June 1949 and successfully prepared and adopted a Draft Declaration for sub- 
mission to the September 1949 session of the Assembly. Readers are therefore 
able to study the Commission’s final draft (see U.N. Bulletin, vii. 1) in the light 
this publication throws on the complex problems involved in expressing such 
Rights and Duties in a concise, internationally agreed, declaration. 

Whether or not one agrees that work on the development and codification 
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of international law should start with drafting such a Declaration—and the 
Swedish and Dutch Governments think not—it is regrettable that only some 
dozen Governments thought fit to make detailed observations on the Draft 
Declaration submitted by the Delegation of Panama (A/285), which was taken 
as the basis for the Commission’s discussions. Particularly regrettable is the 
absence of detailed comments from Communist Member States, and we must 
await the verbatim accounts of the Commission’s deliberations to learn the 
full reasons that eventually led Professor Koretsky to vote against its final 
draft. 

The arrangement of this volume is good. Relevant extracts from the treaties, 
conventions, observations and statements of Governments, inter-governmental 
and non-governmental bodies, jurists and publicists, are grouped and printed 
after each of the Articles of the Panamanian Draft. Full texts are also printed 
in the appendixes. Unfortunately, the important contribution of the United 
States Government (pp. IgI-211) is not, probably on account of its length, 
broken down in this manner, which otherwise admirably presents the variety 
of opinions on principles of international law that faced the Commission when 
drafting each Article. ALAN DE RUSETT 


REPORTS OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAL AWARDS. Vol. II. London, H.M.S.O. for 
United Nations, 1949. 9}” x63”. 35s. 


THE first volume of this new series of arbitral award reports was reviewed in 
volume XXV of this Journal at p. 333. This second volume is a very substantial 
one comprising twenty-two decisions in the period from 1925 to 1933; a period 
rich in important arbitral awards, including such causes célébres as the Huber 
award in the Island of Palmas case. Some of the criticisms of the first volume have 
been met: there is now a contents table covering both volumes, and the date of 
publication appears, if not on the title page, at any rate on a label on the inside 
of the cover. This promises to become a standard collection. It is well printed 
and well bound. We look forward to volume III, which will contain the index 
and tables; obviously the usefulness of the series will depend very largely on 
the skill with which these tables are compiled. R. Y. JENNINGS 


NEUTRALITE. By Isidro Fabela. Paris, Pedone, 1949. 184 pp. Bibliog. 9}” x 
63”. No price. 


AFTER two world wars there is a great need for a restatement of the law of 
neutrality, and for a critical discussion of its continued validity. This new work 
on the subject comes from the pen of a judge of the International Court of 
Justice, but it is disappointing. 

The first hundred pages contain ‘historical references’ on various aspects of 
the law of neutrality. The author here contributes little new material and, 
apart from reiterated suggestions that the law should be changed so as to prevent 
aid to belligerents by private subjects of neutral States, no novel approach to 
the subject. The arrangement of this part is not always clear. Thus examples 
given under the heading of ‘neutralized States’ range from the peculiar status of 
Switzerland to the concerted policy of neutrality followed by the Scandinavian 
States in 1938. The second part of the book, an examination of the contribution 
of the American Continent to the law of neutrality in the Second World War, 
contains potentially valuable material, but there could usefully be more discus- 
sion of that material. It may, moreover, be doubted whether a survey of the 
legislation of each country in turn is the most satisfactory method of presenting 
it. The final chapter is a discussion of the compatibility of neutrality with the 
Charter of the United Nations. Though brief, this is the most closely argued 
part of the book. As the world approaches the ideal of collective security, the 
author points out, the status of neutrality becomes increasingly impossible. 

FELICE MORGENSTERN 
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THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND ITS PREDECESSORS 
(1679-1948). Ed. by F. M. van Asbeck. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1949. 99 pp. 
(Textus Minores, X.) 7?” x54". No price. 


TuIs small collection, accompanied by a two-page preface by the editor, 
consists of the texts of the Habeas Corpus Act, 1679, Bill of Rights, 1689, the 
Virginian Bill of Rights, 1776, the American Declaration of Independence, the 
American Bill of Rights, the French Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
Citizen, 1789, the Constitution of the Kingdom of the Netherlands of 1815, the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936, the Preamble to the French Constitution of 1946, 
and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights approved by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in Paris in 1948. In his preface the learned 
editor admits that the latter Declaration ‘has not the binding character inherent 
in aconvention’. He then states that the Declaration ‘stands as an ‘‘implementa- 
tion’’ of the Charter of the United Nations, a treaty itself, and the Declaration, 
being such, might eventually happen to be considered, in a legal sense, as supple- 
mentary to the treaty law’. The two statements are not easily reconcilable. It 
may be preferable to abandon the effort to infuse into the Declaration a legal 
reality which it does not possess. Its moral authority must remain contro- 
versial. H. LAUTERPACHT 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1948. Vol. 1. Ed. by G. W. Keeton and G. Schwar- 
zenberger. London, Stevens, 1948. vii-+-248 pp. Tables. Index. 8?” x 
54”. 17s. 6d. 


LEGAL THEORY. By W. Friedmann. 2nd ed. London, Stevens, 1949. xxili-+-470 
pp. Table. Indexes. 8?” 5}”. 30s. 


THESE two books are examples of the vitalizing influence of the London 
University School of Law, an influence which the new Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies will do much to further. 

The fourteen essays on current legal problems are written by acknowledged 
experts and will have a general appeal to lawyer and layman alike. They range 
over the field of jurisprudence and comparative law and include three essays on 
international law. Human rights are dealt with by Professor de la Pradelle and 
Dr Schwarzenberger; papers dealing with problems of Eastern law are con- 
tributed by H.E. the Chinese Ambassador, Professor Vesey Fitzgerald and others. 
The other essays, by authorities which include the new Vinerian Professor, may 
be summed up under the title of Mr Richard O’Sullivan’s ‘The making of Every- 
man and his undoing’. We hope to see more publications in this series. 


Another book concerned with vital issues is the second edition of Professor 
Friedmann’s well-established work on Legal Theory, to which 22 more pages 
have been added. There are additions to Chapter 23 on ‘Legal Ideals, Public 
Policy and the Practical Lawyer’, together with a new Chapter 24, on “The Scope 
of Judicial Idealism in Modern Society’. Perhaps Miss Schoch’s selected trans- 
lation, entitled ‘The Jurisprudence of Interests’, Rommen’s ‘The Natural Law’, 
and Knox’s ‘Hegel’s Philosophy of Right’, will be included in the useful reading 
lists at the end of the appropriate chapters in future editions: the first two prob- 
ably appeared too recently to be mentioned; and if it be alleged that some of the 
recent work of Roubier, Ripert, Leclerq, and Waline might also have received 
more attention, the author can well reply that one must draw the line somewhere. 
Nevertheless one feels that of the French, Duguit receives undue prominence. 
Still, this book opens up vistas. B. A. WORTLEY 


A TEXTBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL Law. General Part. By Alf Ross. Preface by 
J. L. Brierly. London, Longmans, Green, 1947. 313 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
of” x6”. ais. 

Tuts book, translated fromthe Danish, consists ina philosophical enquiry into 
the fundamental concepts and the classical problems of international law. It is 
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unfortunately very difficult to read owing to defects in the translation which, 
though severally venial, conspire to distract the mind from Professor Ross’s 
highly compressed argument. Even the title given in translation is misleading. 
The book is in no sense a textbook. If it were, some of the conclusions to which 
Professor Ross’s line of reasoning brings him, such as that the constituent parts 
of federations are international persons and that individuals may never be such, 
would be distinctly out of place. It is a philosophical exercise and, as such, 
interesting despite its serious distortion at the hands of the linguists. 


CLIVE PARRY 


THE CHARTER AND JUDGMENT OF THE NURNBERG TRIBUNAL: History and 
Analysis. (Memorandum submitted by the Secretary General, U.N.) 
London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1949. v+99 pp. 9” x6”. 3s. 9d. 


In November 1947 the General Assembly of the United Nations entrusted 
to the International Law Commission the task of formulating the principles of 
international law recognized in the charter and judgement of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal. This step was taken as a means of forwarding the ‘progressive de- 
velopment of International Law and its codification’ which the Assembly has 
set as one of its objects. 

The present memorandum prepared for the International Law Commission 
covers two subjects. In Part II it provides a summary of the debates in com- 
mittee on the proposal to formulate an international criminal code and to estab- 
lish an international criminal court. In these debates France appears as the most 
active member in trying, unsuccessfully, to overcome the attitude of caution 
and apathy displayed by most of the other Powers. In general these debates are 
enveloped in the atmosphere of unreality characteristic of so much of the work 
of United Nations Committees and Sub-committees and have little more than an 
antiquarian interest. 

Part III, however, is of much greater interest. It provides an analysis of the 
legal assumptions and arguments involved in the work of the Nuremberg Tri- 
bunal, with an appendix discussing the differences between the trial of the 
Japanese War Criminals and the Nuremberg Trials. It does not throw any fresh 
light on the vexed question of the application of the maxim nullum crimen sine 
lege, but it enables the reader to follow the legal argument on both sides conse- 
cutively, without becoming lost in the mass of evidence which fills several 
thousand pages of the Official Proceedings. For this reason it forms a useful 


appendix to the full record of the Tribunal’s hearings. ALAN BULLOCK 
TRIAL OF WOLFGANG ZEUSS . . . THE NATZWEILER TRIAL. Ed. by Anthony M. 


Webb. Foreword by the Rt Hon. Sir Hartley Shawcross. London, Hodge, 
1949. 233 pp. Illus. Index. (War Crimes Trials, V.) 8?” x5}”. 18s. 


Tuts volume contains a verbatim report of the trial before a British Military 
Court of nine Germans who were charged with ‘being concerned in the killing of 
four British women’ at the concentration camp of Struthof-Natzweiler on 6 July 
1944. The four victims, Denise Borrell, Diana Rowden, Vera Leigh, and one 
whose name is unknown, had been sent to occupied France by the Special 
Operations Executive, and were killed by injections after spending some time 
in a German prison. Much of the evidence called at the trial was directed to the 
issue of whether the four women had been engaged as spies. From the record of 
the proceedings it is fairly clear that they were not accorded a trial as required 
by Article 30 of the Hague Regulations. As appears from the summing up 
(pp. 202, 206), the vital question in cases of this kind—where the defence 
pleads execution of a sentence passed by a court of law—is not only whether 
there was in fact a trial, but also whether the accused could reasonably believe 
that there was. That belief, provided it is reasonable and honest, is as important 
as the fact of the trial itself, and on it depends the mens rea of the accused. 
Unfortunately the summing up was not sufficiently explicit on this point. It is 
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a matter which determines the guilt or innocence of an accused, and it has 
nothing to do with the defence of superior orders, viz., whether an order which 
is obviously unlawful must be obeyed. This latter question has a bearing only 
on the severity of the sentence and not on the findings. 

In the result six of the nine accused were found guilty. Only the camp 
doctor who administered one or more of the lethal injections was sentenced to 
death, while the camp commandant was sentenced to imprisonment for life. 


F. Honic 


TRIAL OF ALFONS KLEIN ... THE HADAMAR TRIAL. Ed. by Earl W. Kintner. 
Foreword by the Hon. Robert H. Jackson. London, Hodge, 1949. xxxvii+- 


250 pp. Illus. Index. (War Crimes Trials Series, IV.) 84”x5%”". 18s. 
$3.80. 


BETWEEN July 1944 and April 1945 some 400 Russian and Polish nationals 
were killed by lethal injections at the hospital of the German town of Hadamar. 
The hospital was an institution at which numerous so-called mercy killings of 
mentally deficient Germans had been carried out during the war. The practice 
of killing mental defectives had found sanction in German law, and the seven 
accused in this case who were all officials of the hospital contended that, by 
administering lethal injections to Russian and Polish inmates, they had acted 
according to the then existing law. This contention was overruled by the 
American Military Commission which tried the accused, and all of them were 
found guilty of ‘wilful and deliberate participation in the killing of human 
beings of Polish and Russian nationality’ (pp. 14, 246). 

The trial which was held in October 1945 was one of the first of its kind, 
and certain contentions were put forward on behalf of the defence which appear 
somewhat strange in the light of subsequent experience. Thus it was contended 
(p. 5) that the murder of Polish nationals was not a criminal offence in that 
German law applied in the conquered territory of Poland; and that, as regards 
the murder of Russian nationals, they were not protected by International 
Law in that Russia had never become a party to the Geneva Convention of 1929. 

The procedure before American Military Commissions, although in general 
outline similar to that in British Military Courts, is strange in some respects: 
‘redirect examination’, which appears to be similar to re-examination in English 
law, sometimes follows immediately upon the examination-in-chief (p. 78), and 
it is difficult to see its purpose in the absence of cross-examination. As there is 
no reasoned judgement in cases before Military Commissions, it is impossible to 
say whether American law contains the strange proposition put forward by one 
of the prosecution witnesses (on p. 67) that only American citizens are entitled 
to the customary caution when interrogated as potential accused before trial. 
Nor is it clear what is meant by the phrase that ‘clemency is for the confirming 
authority rather than for the Court’ (p. 245) when it is clear from the context 
that by ‘clemency’ is meant ‘mitigation’. 

It may well be that the trial suffered from the disadvantage of being one of 
the first war crimes trials ever to be held, and it is perhaps fortunate that the 
evidence was so overwhelming that, whatever the defects in procedure, no 
court could have arrived at verdicts other than guilty. F. HoniG 


REFUGEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS 
Les Nations UNIES ET LES REFuGIES: le Maintien de la Paix et le Conflit de 
Qualifications entre l'Ouest et l'Est. By Roger Nathan-Chapotot. Preface 
by Hans Wehberg. Paris, Pedone, 1949. xii-+288 pp. Bibliog. Index. 

10” x 64”. No price. 
THE central theme of this book, as the sub-title indicates, is that there is a 
close connexion between the protection of human rights and the maintenance of 
world peace. Refugees constitute a particular case in the wider problem. At 
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the present time in Europe there is a fundamental conflict in their approach to 
that particular case between the countries of refuge in the west and the countries 
of origin in the east. Unless peace is to be endangered the two must be brought 
to collaborate in a democratic framework within which States, whatever their 
internal regimes, would respect the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations: the States of origin should respect the right of the others to grant 
asylum; the States of refuge should furnish guarantees that refugees will not 
continue their conspiracies against their own countries and will never be used 
in an international conflict; a permanent, specialized organization should be 
set up to supervise. 

This is a thoughtful and painstakingly documented book which deserves 
study, even if it is not possible to agree with the author’s argumentation and 
conclusions. In appearing to accept as well founded the stock accusations of 
Slav propaganda, the author hardly does justice to the eighteen member-States 
of the International Refugee Organization, whose actions are in such marked 
contrast to the manceuvres and intentions imputed to them. There is a strong 
case for the establishment of permanent machinery for the legal protection of 
Stateless persons, but it is for reasons connected with personal status rather 
than the maintenance of world peace; the danger arising from the agglomerations 
of political refugees in Germany, Austria, and Italy, is more likely to be removed 
by the work of the I.R.O. which, after helping to settle many thousands in 
Western Europe, is now transporting them to new homes overseas at the rate of 
thirty thousand a month, than by any new Convention. Cojo: 


PERSONNES DEPLACEES: (Repatriés, Disparus, Refugiés). By Maurice-Pierre 
Herremans. Preface by Norbert Hougardy. Brussels, Editions Marie- 
Julienne, 1948. 317 pp. Bibliog. 8?”x54”. No price. 

THE author of this book, Dr Maurice-Pierre Herremans, a Belgian sociologist, 
is doubly qualified to write it. He was himself a Displaced Person in East 
Prussia and, later, devoted himself to the work and study of the repatriation 
of his fellow citizens. 

Part I describes how the Belgian Government, in 1944-5, faced the problem 
of those who had been deported from Belgium by the Germans during the 
previous four years. The Commissariat Belge au Repatriement had the difficult 
task of estimating the problem numerically and then of resolving it; 300,000 
were finally repatriated to Belgium, but the C.B.R. also dealt with thousands 
of transient French, Dutch, and Luxemburger repatriates. The author hands a 
well-earned bouquet to the Belgian railway workers for the part they played 
during the 1945 homeward rush. Social benefits for repatriates and measures 
taken for their civic readjustment fill an interesting chapter. Eulogy and 
criticism are directed squarely but fairly at SHAEF, UNRRA, the Occupying 
Authorities, Belgian Liaison Officers, and the C.B.R. itself. Brief reference is 
made to the experiences of other Allied countries. 

Part II describes the administrative measures taken to search for those who 
failed to return, and the search operation itself. The Belgian Search Bureau’s 
success was, alas, measured largely by the number of proofs of death which 
were secured. Of particular interest is the Schedule of Death Marches (with 
map) by which the Germans re-concentrated their deportees in the face of the 
Allied advance in 1945, and contributed heavily to the disappearance of so 
many of them. Throughout are criticism and regret that the search for ‘les 
disparus’ was never handled on a truly international level but by the recon- 
stitution of the UNRRA Tracing Bureau, which had worked in the Western 
Zones and was placed under the authority of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization in 1948. 

In Part III, a few short chapters deal with the D.P. and Refugee problem as it 
exists today. In his conclusions Dr Herremans deplores that English was the 
standard language throughout the D.P. operation, and in this argument his 
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ground does not seem entirely firm. He pleads earnestly that, while the facts 
are fresh, a history of the deportations should be written from a wide and inter- 
national angle. His own work, written in a clear and easy style, with the facts 
skilfully arranged, will be a valued contribution to such a history. The number 
of misprints in this interesting book is to be deplored. H. G. DEHN 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


DEUX ANS D’ALLIANCE GERMANO-SOVIETIQUE: Aoiit 1939-Juin 1941. By A. 
Rossi. Paris, Arthéme Fayard, 1949. 222 pp. 74” x 44”. 250/fs. 


MonsIEvuR Rosst’s little book stands very high among recent accounts of 
pre-war and early war-time diplomacy. His sources for the study of Soviet— 
German relations—sources that despite the book’s title go back to the origins 
of the Soviet-German pact itself—are largely the familiar ones already in print. 
But he has had access also to unpublished documents from the captured German 
archives. He points out two facts that are insufficiently stressed among the 
historians who, claiming to know what happened, can go on to pass confident 
judgements and to blame others less confident of their infallibility. The first fact 
is, that despite the materials now available, there is a good deal we do not 
know. The second is, that Soviet diplomacy, making use as it does of secret and 
subordinate agents rather than of its Ambassadors, is bound to offer particular 
problems of interpretation. 

Nevertheless, there are points that M. Rossi feels himself able to make with 
justified confidence. In the first place, he successfully disposes of the illusion 
that the Soviet-German pact was a sudden improvisation dictated to the 
Russians by Anglo-French perfidy. By March 1939, the indications of Russian 
willingness to proceed along these lines was manifest ; it was Hitler who hesitated. 
In the second place, he disposes of the view that the Russians hoped by the pact 
to avert a general conflagration. On the contrary, they knew that war was in- 
evitable and bound to spread. More questionable perhaps, but well worth 
considering, is his view that it was Soviet objections which led the Germans to 
abandon their intention to create a small Polish vassal-State and persuaded 
them instead to create the ‘General Government’ with its terrible consequences 
for millions of human beings. 

Monsieur Rossi does not entirely satisfactorily explain the reasons for the 
Soviet participation in the German peace offensive in the late autumn of 1939, 
one of the most obscure bits of the story. But he gives an excellent summary of 
the assistance afforded by the Russians to the Germans in many fields, particularly 
through Comintern agitation. His account of the breakdown of these friendly 
relations is clear and helpful, and pays proper attention to the importance of 
the Balkan aspect of both Powers’ policies. So, too, is his account of the Russians’ 
final attempts at appeasement. It was Hitler, not Cripps, who brought the 
Russians into the ‘democratic front’. Max BELOFF 


YEARS OF WRATH: a Cartoon History 1932-45. By David Low. London, 
Gollancz, 1949. 325 pp. Illus. 10%” x8}". 25s. 


No doubt it is true—as Mr Low modestly points out in his preface—that 
history by cartoon, in spite of the advantages it enjoys in the way of brevity 
and emphasis, is only intelligible to those who have some previous knowledge 
of the events, personalities, and symbols with which it deals, and with a view to 
the future the artist has been well advised to accompany his pictorial commen- 
tary on the recent war and its antecedents with ‘a textual reminder of the 
particular circumstances’. None the less, even if we imagine this work in the 
hands of some Eskimo archaeologist of a distant century, excavating the ruins 
of the post-atomic era—one to whom Hitler’s moustache or Mr Churchill’s 
cigar are as unfamiliar as the features of Tutankhamen—it may be confidently 
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asserted not merely that he would still recognize Low’s achievement as a master- 
piece of draughtsmanship and effective composition, but that the point of many 
of the drawings would be sufficiently clear to him. Of the very first cartoon in 
the series, for instance, that memorable drawing of May 1932 representing a 
party adrift in a stormy sea congratulating themselves that the leak is ‘not at 
our end of the boat’—it may be claimed that the passage of time has only given 
it an added significance. Originally designed as a comment on the economic 
depression, it has become no less applicable to the neglect of the political 
catastrophes suffered by other nations which characterized the period of 
‘appeasement’. Several other cartoons seem to be permanently self-explanatory 
or nearly so; for instance, ‘The Progress of Man’ (p. 24) or the final ‘Baby play 
with Nice Ball’ (p. 321). But to the present generation, tragically familiar with 
the whole course of events, this book is in any case an invaluable guide and 
record. Many of the designs need not fear comparison with the most memorable 
historical cartoons of the past: embarras de richesses makes the task of selection 
difficult, but ‘Very well, Alone’ (p. 117) is surely an incomparable epitome of 
‘our finest hour’, and it is run close by many others. The fact is that Mr Low’s 
supremacy consists in his remarkable combination of all the many gifts that 
make up the ideal cartoonist. His outstanding artistic ability is obvious; so 
is his sense of humour, ranging from the irresistibly comic to the most mordant 
sarcasm; but he also displays a remarkable and occasionally almost prophetic 
grasp of the true significance of events, particularly astonishing when we 
remember that these drawings were necessarily conditioned by the immediate 
impression of the moment. In spite of his skill in raising a laugh, he can be 
serious and even grim when occasion demands, witness ‘Tailpiece to Glory’ 
(p. 316), recording almost literally but with impressive pictorial effectiveness the 
end of Mussolini. As a final commendation, we may mention the rarity of 
Colonel Blimp’s appearances in this volume: this favourite but improbable 
figment of Mr Low’s imagination was becoming a crashing bore, and it is a good 
omen that most of the few references to him in Years of Wrath are connected 
with his interment. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


Con Musso.Lini NELLA TRAGEDIA: Diario del Capo della Segreteria Particolare 
del Duce 1943-1944. By Giovanni Dolfin. Milan, Garzanti, 1949. vili++-295 
pp. Illus. 83” 5%”. 600 lire. 


From October 1943 to the end of April 1944 Signor Dolfin was the head of 
Mussolini's special secretariat, and in this capacity he was in constant and inti- 
mate touch with his chief. Signor Dolfin admits that this diary, written within 
the four walls of his office and often in a hasty and fragmentary form, cannot 
pretend to be a complete record of all the events that occurred during this 
period. He has jotted down only the episodes which most struck him. The 
principal merit of his work, however, is that he has left his notes untouched, and 
that, thanks to the great care he took to reproduce as far as possible with 
textual accuracy the remarks addressed to him by Mussolini, he has succeeded 
in giving a convincingly lifelike portrait of the Duce with all his temperamental 
moods, his frequent contradictoriness, his violent outbursts, his fits of gloom, 
and his surprising tendency to weakness. Signor Dolfin’s book depicts Mussolini 
as harbouring, except against Grandi and Bottai, remarkably mild resentment 
against those members of the Grand Council who procured his downfall, and 
it is clear that he sincerely deplored the trial and verdict of the Verona Tribunal 
which brought his son-in-law Ciano and other of his former collaborators before 
the firing squad. It was only natural that the Germans should have reacted 
bitterly against Marshal Badoglio’s conclusion of an armistice with the Allies, 
but it is hard to see why the Nazis should have liberated Mussolini from his 
confinement if they were not prepared to allow him and those Fascists who held 
true to the Pact of Steel greater latitude. The many references to Mussolini’s 
relations with the Germans and to his impotent criticisms of their policy are, 
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perhaps, the most interesting features of this unpretentious and most interesting 
book. M. H. H. MAcARTNEY 


VENT’ ANNI E UN GIORNO (24 Luglio 1943). 2nd ed. By Giuseppe Bottai. 
Milan, Garzanti, 1949. 326 pp. Index. 84” x 4?”. 800 lire. 


SURVIVING hierarchs of the Fascist regime, one after another, are busy 
swabbing and hosing down their past records, and the effluent from these opera- 
tions is reaching the Italian book trade in appreciable quantities. 

The present apologia comes from the editor of Critica Fascista, whose main 
duty was to supply in periodic doses the verbiage which formed the intellectual 
pabulum of the regime. Part I of the book offers specimens of the jargon (‘I 
have loved Mussolini in the limits of his historic mission’, p. 99). Part IT pre- 
sents itself as a desultory personal diary ending up with the emergency meeting 
of the Fascist Grand Council of 24 July 1943 at which, in the only free expression 
of opinion of its existence, Mussolini received an adverse vote from a majority of 
his henchmen, for whom the unshaven chin and liverish eye of their Duce had 
become the only sure intimation of the disaster overtaking them all. 

The rueful nostalgia (dated 16 July 1943) for a parliamentary sharing round 
of duties and responsibilities in time of war and crisis would be read with less 
scepticism were it not preceded (p. 27) by the thesis that Churchill was but a 
Mussolini ‘toned down, but not too much toned down, by English conditions’ 
(‘corretto dalla societa inglese, anche se non troppo corretto’). 

I. M. MAssEy 


AN ARMY IN EXILE: the Story of the Second Polish Corps. By Lt-General 
Anders. Foreword by Viscount Alexander of Tunis. Introduction by the 
Rt Hon. Harold Macmillan. London, Macmillan, 1949. xvi+319 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 8?” x 5?”. 21s. 


READING this book has recalled an observation made by General Anders: 
‘When the youth of a country is no longer ready to die in its defence, the days 
of greatness of that country have passed.’ This observation gives the keynote 
to his book; the unvarnished tale, simply told, of a great soldier and staunch ally, 
and of the men he led to victory. 

At the outset General Anders gives a brief description of the German invasion 
of Poland, followed by an account of his twenty months’ imprisonment by the 
Russians, ending in his sudden and unexpected release to take command of a 
Polish army to be formed from Polish nationals within the Soviet Union. 

The physical conditions which beset the formation of this army, and the 
difficulties and delays to be surmounted, would have daunted a Commander 
with less energy and determination, or subordinates with less loyalty and en- 
thusiasm. For, even when the failure of the Russians to meet their commitments 
led to the transfer of the Poles to the Middle East, there were long months of 
preparation to be endured, new methods to be learnt, the details of new equip- 
ment and a new organization to be acquired, before the Second Polish Corps— 
as it was henceforward to be called—could be ready for active operations. It 
was not until February 1944, nearly eighteen months after the transfer to the 
Middle East and two and a half years after the initial formation, that the Corps 
was finally concentrated in Italy, where the arms of Poland were to earn such 
undying fame. 

It is the bare history of these events which General Anders has compressed 
into his book. Compression was inevitable. With so much material from which 
to select, the main incidents alone could be included. Yet it is a stirring story, 
and a sufficient tribute to a formation that fought throughout with a tenacity 
and courage that were unequalled. 

There is, however, another and more controversial aspect of this book. 
Under the conditions that prevailed—exiles from their own country, with no 
contact with relatives; understandably bitter at Russia’s attitude; constantly 
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assailed by German propaganda—political and other influences had unavoidable 
repercussions on the officers and men of the Polish Corps. General Anders deals 
with these preoccupations frankly and objectively. His main concern was to 
maintain the morale, and through its maintenance, the fighting efficiency of 
his Corps. How well he succeeded in this endeavour, and how loyally he sub- 
ordinated personal or national sentiment in the Allied cause, those who read 
his book can judge for themselves. But, whatever that judgement may be, 
there is no gainsaying that the youth of Poland has shown itself true to its 
finest traditions and is still ready to sacrifice all in the service of Poland. 
F. BEAUMONT-NESBITT 


MEMOIRS OF ALFRED ROSENBERG. With Commentaries by Serge Lang and Ernst 
von Schenck. Trans. by Eric Posselt. Chicago and New York, Ziff-Davis, 
1949. xxiii+-328 pp. 8”x5%”. $4.00. 

These memoirs are interesting in that they were written after the German 
collapse. Rosenberg was a political visionary who could only have attained 
power in a country like Germany. Useful to Hitler while the National Socialist 
State was in the making, his influence latterly decreased, eclipsed by more 
forceful characters such as Himmler, Goebbels, and Bormann. As administrator 
of the conquered Eastern provinces he showed no great gifts. He died a sincere 
believer in National Socialism which he prophesied would revive in future, but 
condemns the excesses of the police State although they were the logical out- 
come of his own theories. The violence of his anti-Semitism equalled Hitler’s 
but he apparently gave no thought to the practical effects of this policy, al- 
though convinced he was a great thinker. His appointment as Reichskulturleiter 
is more intelligible than that of chairman of the foreign policy committee of 
the Party. The book has some shrewd criticisms of leading Nazis, including 
Hitler himself,and a useful list of the chief dramatis personae; also a chronological 
table of the chief events in Germany from 1918 to 1946. TT. H. MINSHALL 


JOsEPH GOEBBELS: a Biography. By Curt Riess. Preface by Louis P. Lochner. 
London, Hollis & Carter; New York, Doubleday, 1949. ix+-460 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 9” 54". 18s. $4.00. 

GOEBBELS was not merely a major architect of Nazi success. His defensive 
propaganda after 1942 produced a home front stronger than German military 
power. And he left behind him, as Mr Riess emphasizes, a series of ideological 
time-bombs whose reverberations have scarcely begun. His prophecies about 
Germany’s misery in defeat, the triumph of Communism in Eastern Europe, and 
the quarrels of the victors must tempt many Germans today to see truth in his 
other views. It was even he (and not Mr Churchill) who coined the phrase ‘iron 
curtain’ in its current sense. 

Mr Riess has collected by personal research and interrogation a mass of new 
and fascinating material which he has woven into a continuous narrative without 
much indication of his authority for any particular statement. The fact that his 
general interpretation seems correct does not make the inability to check his 
sources any less regrettable. He does not, however, make the mistake of under- 
estimating his subject although he properly emphasizes the dangerous example 
of such skill in manipulating opinion when linked to such unscrupulousness of 
purpose. 

The ultimate puzzle about Goebbels is how anyone so intelligent and scepti- 

cal, so clear on occasion about Germany’s strategic perils, could yet at other 

times be so naive and uncritical. Part of the answer is his ignorance of foreign 
countries. Mr Riess points to another key in his sketch of Goebbels’s early life. 

Anti-Semitism (the source of much blindness) was a compensation for personal 

defeats. Fiihrer-worship came easily to a rootless agnostic with a passionate 

desire for certainty. MICHAEL BALFOUR 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


BRITISH WAR Economy. By W. K. Hancock and M. M. Gowing. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1949. xvii+583 pp. Tables. Index. (Civil Histories.) 9?” x 
6”. 21s. 


THE writing of the civil series of the Official History of the Second World War 
was begun as long ago as 1942, when a team of ten historians set to work in twenty 
ministries, under Professor Hancock’s guidance, to ‘fund experience for Govern- 
ment use (p. xi)’. There are to be three introductory volumes, of which this is 
the first, and a statistical digest. These are to be followed by a score of expert 
histories—of food, fuel and power, shipping, man-power, war production, and 
the rest—which may not appeal to the general public; but the three introductory 
volumes, if the other two maintain the standard of the first, should be read by all. 

‘It is the historian’s task to study reality within a framework of time’ (p. 235). 
This sentence from Professor Hancock and Mrs Gowing’s opening volume admir- 
ably defines what its authors have done so well. To quote their own words, the 
book records the overall expansion of British economic effort throughout the 
war, the division of resources between the war and civilian zones, and the effects 
of the war drive upon the economy as a whole. It deals first with the experience 
gained in the First World War and with preparations during the period between 
the two wars. The time-framework of the war itself is subdivided into four 
periods: from the declaration of war to the fall of France; from Dunkirk to Pearl 
Harbour; from Pearl Harbour to D-day; and from D-day to the end. The authors 
have thought it best to accept the British conception of an impersonal civil ser- 
vice, and names are all too rarely mentioned, but the theme is too great to admit 
of dispassionate analysis, and the narrative carries the reader away not merely 
by its content but by its style. We are told, for example, that by comparison 
with the first war, ‘the sensational advent of massive air power and the mechan- 
ization of land forces had loosened that constipation of war in which the armies 
of the western front had been bound after the battle of the Marne’ (p. 54); 
and that a Treasury memorandum on the course of prices in a great war ‘threw 
open a window upon the wide, if still misty landscape of war economy’ (p. 47). 
Above all, the veil is pierced again and again by the irresistible personality and 
matchless eloquence of Mr Churchill. 

Nearly one-fifth of the entire volume is devoted to chapters and sections 
dealing with the progressive development of American support, Lend-Lease, 
and British-American procedure and negotiations. By the end of 1943 there 
had been built up what Mr Churchill described as the ‘greatest concentration of 
worldly power that has ever been seen in the history of mankind’ (p. 411). It is 
sad to reflect that this phrase comprised the power not only of the British 
Commonwealth and the United States but also of the U.S.S.R., all directed in 
one mighty effort against Nazi tyranny and domination. If only that unity 
could have been preserved, there would be no question now of preparing plans 
for war, or, as the authors put it, of preparing ‘moulds into which the fluid 
strength of the nation may be poured when the time of danger comes’. But if 
war is indeed to be the recurring fate of the human race, the lesson to be 
learnt from this record is that there should be no intermission in the act of pre- 
paration, and that ‘a true understanding of war experience will show itself . . . 
in a forward-looking quality of mind’, not in ‘preparing for the last war’ (p. 53). 

One other lesson applies not only to war-time but to any time when ‘long 
dark months of trial and tribulation lie before us’ and ‘hardship will be our 
garment’ (p. 315,n.). Thisis that economics and psychology must not be allowed 
to drift apart. One of the anonymous civil servants to whose vision and capacity 
this series will form a lasting tribute declared in 1936 that there could be no 
adequate man-power policy without ‘a general recognition of the issue before the 
country, popular support of the Government, and a Government strong enough 
and decisive enough to make use of this popular support’ (p. 62). It was not 
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until May 1940 that this lesson was learnt. By that time ‘the graphs of material 
progress had already become more encouraging: this was important, but it was 
not the most important thing. It was the lifting up of hearts among the people, 
the miracle of resurgent patriotism and the magic of inspired leadership that 
made everything different’ (p. 150). HUBERT YOUNG 


COMMON SENSE AND COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT: Report to the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau. By Rita Hinden. London, Fabian Publications and Gollancz, 
1949. 47 pp. Tables. (Research Series, 131.) 8”5}” Is. 3d. 


THE limited purpose that Dr Hinden has set herself in this report is to show 
the British people just how little they have to hope for from the colonies in the 
way of immediate relief, so far as their own present economic difficulties are 
concerned: and to suggest to the colonial peoples that they have perhaps not so 
much to fear in the way of immediate exploitation as some of them apprehend. 

The conclusions at which she arrives are that the hope that Britain’s—and 
indeed Western Europe’s—balance of payment difficulties might, in the long 
run, be solved by the colonies, are not unfounded, though development projects 
in the colonies are likely to be so much restricted in coming years by shortages of 
material and skilled man-power that there is no immediate prospect of sub- 
stantial help being forthcoming to our own economic position. She sees little 
chance of British or American investment coming to the rescue, though Marshall 
Aid might help to some extent. Nor does she think that joint development by 
all the colonial Powers has much to offer. 

The corollary to all this appears to be that the colonial peoples have not 
much to fear at present. But we can only make a success of the long-term 
policy, in Dr Hinden’s opinion, if we abandon what she calls the blind unimagina- 
tiveness of our present behaviour. How very right she is. HUBERT YOUNG 


SoutH AFrica: a Short History. By Arthur Keppel-Jones. London, Hutchin- 
son, [1949]. 212 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. (Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity Library, British Empire History.) 73” x5”. 7s. 6d. 

THE author of When Smuts Goes is mainly concerned here with the historical 
origins of present-day ‘hair-trigger animosities’ (p. 93) in a country which sadly 
belies the motto of its coat-of-arms, ‘ex unitate vires’. The ‘rigorous Calvinism’ 
of the Huguenots (ch. 1), the extreme isolationism of the Afrikaners which de- 
veloped during the eighteenth century (ch. 2), the inevitable European-Bantu 
clashes, and the Great Trek from British rule, form the background of recent 
history (up to the touch-and-go declaration of war in 1939) and sketches of 
Afrikaner Nationalism (which might have profited from looking further afield) 
and race relations. An epilogue comments on events up to New Year 1949. 
The statement that ‘memories of Vereeniging’ taught Botha and Smuts, at 
Versailles, ‘that a vindictive peace is a disaster’ (p. 161) is the more surprising 
since elsewhere the author specifically comments on the leniency of the Vereeni- 
ging peace (p. 140). There is a most inadequate ‘Short Bibliography’. No year 
of publication appears on the title-page. HERMIA OLIVER 


WESTERN EUROPE 


L’EuROPE FACE AU FEDERALISME. By Michel Mouskhely and Gaston Stefani. 
Strasbourg and Paris, F.-S. Le Roux, 1949. 180 pp. 9” x 5}”. 290 /fr. 

Tuis short book contains a plea for European federation and a plan for its 
execution. The argument is stated with great lucidity. The nations of Europe 
cannot survive in isolation ; co-operation or confederation is inadequate and weak 
when dangers threaten; federation is the one certain remedy. This is the argu- 
ment of the first two chapters, and although it covers familiar ground, it is 
tersely put. In the remaining two chapters, federalism is adapted to the 
realities of Europe and a constitution is expounded. The authors make some 
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wise suggestions. They urge that a federal constitution for Europe should be 
brief and flexible, and that it ought not to contain any declaration of political 
and social rights. But their object is, in this way, to strengthen the central 
government, and indeed a characteristic of their constitution is the strength 
which they propose to confer upon the centre. This is realism supported by 
experience in most federal States. If you do in fact create a federation, the 
centre gathers power to itself, if only because of the importance of its function 
of defence. The authors are very frank about this. They will inevitably arouse 
misgivings in the minds of those who fear that under federation national rights 
will be subordinated and suppressed. This is the dilemma of those who advocate 
federation. If the nations do not federate, they say, they will perish. Yet if they 
federate, it appears, they will not have much independence. The authors appre- 
ciate these difficulties. Their answer is summarized in three sentences: ‘La 
Fédération est nécessaire. La Fédération est difficile. La Fédération est 
possible’ (p. 169). K. C. WHEARE 


DEFEAT IN THE WEsT. By Milton Shulman. Introduction by Major-General 


Sir Ian Jacob. London, Secker & Warburg, 1947. xv +336 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” 54”. 15s. 


A REVIEW nearly two years after the first publication of this book affords an 
opportunity to test the conclusions of the author in his last chapter as to Ger- 
many’s threat to future world peace. Major Shulman, who shows us the defeat 
of the German army in the West through German eyes, maintains that Germany 
is dangerous only in so far as she may be a valuable bargaining-counter in any 
future world conflict. This has proved to be true, but his estimate of the German 
capacity to revive seems far too low. Germany’s wounds, he says, are so deep 
that they cannot be healed within a generation of time. Even under the most 
favourable conditions, the task of reconstruction alone can be measured in 
decades. He tells us also that Germany’s requirements for capital goods will 
undoubtedly be given last priority by the Allies. 

While Germany’s revival since currency reform would, I think, astonish 
Major Shulman, his main thesis that the Germans cannot play a dominant role 
in another world war for many years to come is undoubtedly correct, provided 
that adequate control, which Major Shulman appears to think unnecessary, is 
maintained by the Allies. Without such control a United Germany could, con- 
trary to the author’s expectations, soon prove a menace to world peace on its own. 

The military situation from the German point of view is exceedingly well 
and interestingly told. The reasons for the defeat are related through the 
mouths of the German Generals themselves. It is a most enjoyable book, be- 
cause the happy ending is known from the first, and the defeats and disasters 
which befell the German Army appear only just retribution for what the Tribunal 
at Nuremburg called the active participation of the German Army in Hitler’s 
brutal crimes committed ‘on a scale larger and more shocking than the world has 
ever had the misfortune to know’. 

There is one danger. The mistakes of Hitler are exaggerated and given such 
prominence that this book can well be used for another German Army myth. 
In the First World War the German Army, so the legend goes, was not defeated 
by the enemy but by the politicians at home who betrayed the German armed 
forces. In the Second World War, the fable will run that while the German Army 
appeared to be defeated it was only because of the insensate orders given by the 
Fiihrer. Major Shulman throughout throws the blame on the Fiihrer, and 
though he does include the Generals and the Field Marshals in his apportionment 
of responsibility for defeat, he does not do so enough. Especially Hitler’s refusal 
to allow any retreats or to countenance any withdrawals from untenable positions 
are over-emphasized, thus to a certain extent saving the reputation of the 
German General Staff. Subject to this note of warning, this is a most fascinating 
book. JOHN FOSTER 
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Victors’ Justice: a Letter Intended to Have Been Sent to a Friend Recently 
in Germany. By Montgomery Belgion. Hinsdale, Ill., Henry Regnery, 
1949. 187 pp. (The Humanist Library.) 7" x 43". $2.75. 


It does not take many pages of reading to discover that Mr Montgomery 
Belgion means to write about Victors’ Injustice. The author attempts to build 
up a case proving that the record of the Allies—the West and Russia alike— 
in and after the late war has robbed them of the right to have staged the 
Nuremberg Trials. Since two wrongs do not make a right, he implies the case 
for the prosecution had better been left unwritten and unsaid or, at any rate, 
staged under different auspices. It is difficult to suppress extreme irritation at 
this book. There is an undercurrent throughout its chapters suggesting that— 
not to speak of all the alleged Allied misdeeds—German crimes have really 
been greatly exaggerated abroad. German sources, often as dubious as an un- 
known novel by an obscure German author, are almost invariably given the 
benefit of the doubt when Allied and German versions of war-time or post-war 
events are at variance. The reader is invited to a heavily documented account 
of alleged Allied sins of omission and commission in post-war Germany. Yet 
only the most scanty of tributes is paid to the—rather fundamental—difference 
that a free press, or the opportunity for question-time probing in Parliament, 
has been keeping a vigilant eye on such excesses as have undoubtedly oc- 
curred. None with any knowledge of post-war Germany would deny that there 
have been injustices. But the book has little or nothing to say of the generous 
aid freely given by the United States, of the cost to an impoverished Britain to 
put matters in its zone of occupation right, according to standards cherished 
more highly and less tarnished than Mr Belgion would have us believe. In an 
attempt to be fair minded, a recorder and critic of contemporary history setting 
off the process of denazification against the persecution of the Jews, who has 
more to say on maltreatment of Joseph Kramer and his men at Belsen than the 
20,000 who perished there, has lost his sense of proportion. A book of this type 
gives ammunition to German Chauvinists. But it fails to be a warning to those 
who, as administrators or soldiers of high or humble rank, in the course of their 
duties in occupied Germany have, not infrequently, given the impression that 


they have been infected by the notion that might is right. W. A. EVERITT 


STUDIES IN GERMAN History. By G. P. Gooch. London, Longmans, Green, 
1948. vii+515 pp. Index. 83” 5%”. 21s. 


TuIs is a collection of twelve essays covering various aspects of German 
political thought, historiography, and diplomacy, mainly in the period between 
the eighteenth century and 1914. All the essays have the qualities one expects 
from Dr Gooch: careful scholarship, invaluable bibliographical surveys, and an 
intimate knowledge of all the German sources. Thus much of his material will 
be unfamiliar to the non-specialist English reader, and at least the essay on 
Holstein, the longest in the book and a revised and extended version of that 
previously printed in the author’s Studies in Modern History, will become the 
standard account of its subject. 

Dr Gooch’s admiration for Ranke is perhaps the key to his approach to 
German history. In the essay on Ranke’s interpretation of German history he 
quotes a remark of the great historian: ‘It would be impossible to have no opin- 
ion in all the decisive struggles of power and ideas, yet the essence of impartiality 
can be preserved’ (p. 266). This could be applied to Dr Gooch’s own work. It is 
the opinions of a man soaked in German ideas and of one who heard Treitschke 
lecture, that he brings to the study of German history, whether in the age of 
Frederick the Great or of Bismarck. Thus the general attitude to German his- 
tory will be unsympathetic to many today: it is for its details that this book is of 
value, perhaps all the more at a time when the details of German history are 
often lost in over-simplified general interpretations. JAMES JOLL 
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UnveER Two Dictators. By Margarete Buber. Trans. by Edward Fitzgerald. 
London, Gollancz, 1949. xii-+-331 pp. Index. 8$"x5}". 21s. 

CONCENTRATION camps have had only too large a share in the formation of 
the characters and personalities of scores of thousands of Europeans. Few of 
them have had the terrible experience of Margarete Buber who was in both 
Karaganda and Ravensbriick ‘under two dictators’ ; and still fewer have emerged 
with their integrity unimpaired and their impressions clearly defined, as she has. 
It is of some current interest to note the differences between the tyranny of 
Soviet Communism and the more highly organized brutalities of National 
Socialism which her narrative illuminates. The cruelties imposed upon the 
unhappy inhabitants of Soviet slave labour camps seem relatively casual by 
comparison with the deliberate sadism and the monumental corruption of 
Hitler’s Germans. The picture of the precarious position of foreign Communists 
in Moscow, even in the heyday of Comintern internationalism, is valuable in 
placing the emergence of Stalinist nationalism in the period of the great purges 
from 1936 onwards. 

Margarete Buber’s book is intensely personal; few can have been prisoners 
in such conditions and retained their faith in human nature or their tolerance. 
Yet the judgements are not distorted; they reveal the innate nationalisms, 
snobberies, and weaknesses of human beings, especially those, like Communists 
or Witnesses of Jehovah, who are impelled to forget themselves and their inner 
stresses by surrender to a narrow and, in the last resort, philosophically incom- 
plete bigotry. EMILE DE GROOT 


PUBLIZISTIK IM DRITTEN REIcu: Ein Beitrag zur Methodik der Massenfiirhrung. 
By Walter Hagemann. Hamburg, Hansischer Gilden-verlag, 1948. 516 pp. 
Bibliog. 9” <6”. No price. 

IN the main this is a factual survey of publicity methods as they grew up and 
were practised in Germany from 1933 to the end of 1945. Although it is rather 
wordy and drawn out it does seem, so far as the reviewer is able to judge, 
reliable, accurate, and comprehensive. 

After an interesting attempt to characterize briefly totalitarian publicity 
as it developed in Germany during the period of the last war, Dr Hagemann 
deals in succession with the various means of expression within which publicity 
was organized (newspapers, public speaking, political theorizing, film, theatres, 
pictorial art, and so on); the attempt to use more or less cultivated scientific, 
artistic and even religious opinions; the appeal to the general mass of the people; 
the actual technique of propaganda adopted (this is in several ways the most 
interesting part of the book); the course and main type of appeal to foreign 
opinion, and the story of the war developments themselves. The author adds a 
time-table of events which he considers to have been of special importance 
during the period under survey. There is also a bibliography in three parts. 
The first lists publications about the Third Reich which nearly all appeared 
before 1943 and are mostly totalitarian and official in character. The second is 
a selected list of German publications since 1945, and the third gives titles of 
foreign publications about German political and general publicity developments 
which mostly appeared during and after the war. 

In general Dr Hagemann is concerned to show that, whatever may have 
been their effects at the time, both in content and in method the organized 
publicity of this phase in the history of Germany remained at least consistent 
throughout. He follows the story to the final stage of “Hitler’s Hero Death’: 
‘Mit einer Liige, dem Reichstagsbrand, hat das Dritte Reich seine Laufbahn 
begonnen. Mit einer Liige, endete es.’ If it was so, a good many people believed 
the lies long enough for them nearly to ruin the whole world. Books like this 
ought to help to provide a kind of immunity against similar developments in the 
future. But whether they do so or not is more than doubtful. 

F. C. BARTLETT 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIETY IN MODERN GERMANY. By R. H. Samuel and R. 
Hinton Thomas. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949. 191 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. (International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction.) 9” x54". 12s. 6d. 


THE title of this book explains its underlying idea, namely, that ‘education 
is everywhere and at all times the expression of society, even though at the 
same time it helps to mould it. The course of education can only be fundamen- 
tally and decisively altered, if the social foundations are changed’ (p. 16). This 
dogma inevitably lands the authors in some difficulties, as they occasionally make 
demands of education as a reforming instrument when they have really denied 
it the power to meet them. Possibly a fuller study of recent developments in 
education (not its structure but its actual content) in the Russian Zone might 
have caused them to doubt whether radical social changes will in themselves 
necessarily make German education any less nationalist. 

But the book is really a study of German education, rather than of German 
society, from 1815 to 1945, with a closing chapter on ‘Education in Post-Hitler 
Germany’. There are chapters on the schools, the schoolmaster, curricula and 
textbooks, control and administration, the religious factor, universities, adult 
education, and physical education. These provide a very useful survey of the 
development of German education during the last hundred and fifty years and 
give information, especially on educational administration, which it is im- 
possible to find elsewhere in the United Kingdom. The study of trends under 
the Weimar regime should serve as a not unnecessary warning at the present 
time. 

The final chapter gives a very reasonable survey of recent developments, 
but it suffers inevitably from being already somewhat out of date. The book 
appears to have been finished in September 1948, but no reference is made to 
the School Law for Berlin passed in the summer of that year, which is likely to 
have considerable influence on the educational structure of other parts of Ger- 
many, nor to the Four-Power agreement reached by the Control Council in 
June 1947 on the main lines of reform necessary in German education. It was 
not actually the case that the British Education Branch was ‘radically reduced 
in size’ after the administration of education was transferred to the German 
authorities in January 1947 (p. 165). It was somewhat enlarged at that date. 

ROBERT BIRLEY 


STRANGE DEFEAT: a Statement of Evidence Written in 1940. By Marc Bloch. 
Introduction by Sir Maurice Powicke. Foreword by Georges Altman. 


Trans. by Gerard Hopkins. London, Oxford University Press, 1949. xxii+ 
178 pp. 8” x5". Ios. 6d. 


Tuis English version and edition of L’Etrange Défaite, first published in 1946 
and reviewed then in this journal,! serves to remind Englishmen of the finest 
side of Republican France. Bloch, who was murdered by the Germans in 1944, 
almost embodied the spirit of fine scholarship, progressive patriotism, and quiet 
heroism, which endeared France to all who knew it well. The book is admirably 
translated by Mr Hopkins. Davip THOMSON 


Mes Mémorres III: Clairvoyance et Force d’Ame dans les Epreuves 1912-1930. 
By Joseph Caillaux. Paris, Plon, 1947. 398 pp. Illus. 9” x54". 240 fr. 
M. CAILLAUX’s memoirs for the years 1863-1912 have already filled two 
volumes: and in the third, continuing his life-story to 1930, he deals with the 
stormy period before the First World War and the war years, and with the no 
less stormy events of his own trial and his amnesty of 1925. There is always 
something repellent, save to the professional student of history, in self-exculpa- 
tory memoirs, and this effect is not diminished by an appendix entitled “‘Com- 
ment j’ai donné le Maroc a la France’. But so murky were large sectors of 


1 Vol. xxiii, no. 3 (July 1947) p. 413. 
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political life under the Third Republic that the student of the period has by now 
become accustomed to the ever-growing stream of such publications. And indeed 
they have their value as sources of historical evidence, which makes them wel- 
come. The part played by M. Caillaux in French domestic affairs in the period 
covered by this third volume was in many ways crucial, and it is well to have his 
own documented version of them. So, too, in the intricate diplomatic negotia- 
tions over Morocco in the years before 1914, his influence was great and his 
historical role important. It is likely that the reputation of this man, who has 
been aptly compared both in his ability and his unpopularity with his colleagues 
to Lord Shelburne in English history, will grow with time as Shelburne’s has 
grown. On the whole it deserves to grow. And his own latter-day explanation 
and vindication of his policies, financial and diplomatic, provide rich material 
to the historian who will eventually re-assess the complex parliamentary for- 
tunes of these years. Davip THOMSON 


Le STATUT INTERNATIONAL DE TRIESTE. By Jacques Leprette. Preface by 
Suzanne Bastid. Paris, Pedone, 1949. vii-+-229 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 
10” x6}$”. 600 fr. 

THE value of Dr Leprette’s analysis of the Trieste problem lies in its objec- 
tivity. In dealing with “Les éléments du probléme’ (Pt 1, pp. 9-31), ‘Le Statut 
juridique’ (Pt 2, pp. 35-180) and ‘Le Probléme de la mise en oeuvre’ (Pt 3, 
pp. 181-221), he is admirably dispassionate with the result that his book is 
well-balanced, scholarly, and reliable. 

Internal evidence indicates that it was completed after the western Powers 
had suggested the return of Trieste to Italy (March 1948) but before the Soviet— 
Yugoslav dispute had developed. Although it is therefore not completely up to 
date, it is the fullest published account of the prolonged negotiations which led 
to agreement on the establishment of the ‘Free Territory’. 

In many ways Trieste is a focal point in international affairs. Its survival as 
a going concern is dependent on the restoration of international confidence, so 
that its prospects in the immediate future are not very bright. Its past prosperity 
was based on its function as a port for the Danubian countries but, as Dr 
Leprette points out, the present economic orientation of those lands reveals a 
very different pattern from that of earlier times. In spite of its drawbacks, the 
International Statute was a compromise which, had it been put into practice, 
might have provided at least a temporary solution to a most complex problem. 

This study contains a useful bibliography. The absence of an index is partly 
justified by the detailed character of the “Table des Matiéres’. 


A. E. Moopire 
EASTERN EUROPE 


GOVERNMENTS OF DANUBIAN Europe. By Andrew Gyorgy. New York, Rine- 


hart, 1949. vii+376 pp. Maps. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 83” x53". 
$4.00. 

Tuts work has been written by the Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at Yale University. It is a political encyclopedia, written with considerable 
first-hand knowledge and based on such printed material as exists. It provides 
an adequate and clearly outlined account of the political scene in Danubian 
Europe from May 1945 to the spring of 1948. 

The use of the term ‘Danubian Europe’ is deliberately chosen. As the author 
says in his preface, the river ‘performed the seemingly contradictory roles of 
political separation and economic unification’. His study is confined to the 
States of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
Austria is omitted as the author regards her development and present status 


under four-Power military occupation as distinct from that of the other Danu- 
bian countries. 


MM 
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The work contains, in addition to sections on each State, a general historical 
summary of the peace treaties affecting the region and an analysis of the various 
plans for federation and alliance between the countries concerned. There is a 
useful appendix of documents, and handy bibliographical notes. 

Although the author has many years’ direct experience of Central Europe, 
he is at pains to maintain a professional academic approach to his subject, and 
has created a valuable reference handbook for students. F. W. D. 


SLAVONIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Ed. by Joseph S. Roucek. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1949. 1445 pp. 9$”x6}”. No price. 

LiTTLE thought has gone into the planning of this book, and less care into 
its editing. Since the entries are not strictly alphabetical, but for the most part 
grouped under large and indefinite headings, it is impossible to find one’s way 
in this encyclopaedia without a list of contents, but no such list is provided. 
Unless one searches from cover to cover, there is no way of getting the informa- 
tion (if any) about, for example, industry and trade. 

In the article on Soviet foreign policy, January 1918 is given as the date of 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 1923 as the date of the Genoa Conference (at which 
the Soviet delegates are, in this work, said to have announced the cancellation 
of Tsarist loans), 1934 as the date of the Franco-Soviet Treaty, and 1941 as the 
date of the British-Soviet Treaty. The Soviet-Chinese Treaty is given as 1923; 
the non-aggression pacts with the Baltic States are here made to follow instead of 
precede the ‘Eastern Locarno’ negotiations. The Soviet—Finnish war, 1939-40, 
is entirely omitted in the article on Soviet foreign policy. 

There is a long article about pan-Slavism in Croatia, but no entry for Russian 
pan-Slavism; Stalin gets 38 lines and Vera Ralston, a Hollywood actress of 
Czech origin, gets 40. There is a curious heading, ‘Misconceptions about Slavic 
Europe’ (surely the right place for this would be an introduction?), which has as 
sub-headings ‘Future Instruction in American Institutions of Higher Learning’ 
and ‘Religion and Marriage in the U.S.S.R.’ 

This was the harvest of twenty minutes casual ‘dipping’ ; the present reviewer 
felt that further delving would only enlarge, but not improve, the yield. 

JANE DEGRAS 


THE War WE Lost: Yugoslavia’s Tragedy and the Failure of the West. By 
Constantin Fotitch. New York, Viking Press, 1948. viii+-344 pp. Index. 
84" x54". $3.50. 

THE author of this book was the Ambassador of the Royal Yugoslav 
Government to the United States during the years 1935-44. 

He relinquished his post after the signature of the Tito-Subasic agreement. 
Mr Fotitch was known during this time as a consistent and intransigent exponent 
of the Serb nationalist view of his country’s affairs, and throughout his tenure of 
the Washington Embassy during the war years, he became the most effective 
leader of resistance against the recognition of Marshal Tito by the Allies. 

This book is a deliberately and honestly partisan record of the impact of 
the war upon his country. It is, in particular, a striking and well documented 
account of the diplomatic struggle which led to the official acceptance by the 
Allies of a Republican and Communist-controlled Yugoslavia. It raises deeply 
controversial issues, with the express intention of making a case against British 
policy towards Marshal Tito. The evidence which Mr Fotitch produces of his 
own relations with the United States Government is of considerable historical 
value, though his account of the events in Yugoslavia, mainly confined to the 
summarized reports of certain American officers attached to the Mihailovitch 
forces in Serbia, is necessarily sketchy. In attempting to broaden his description 
to areas outside Serbia, he has been content, for example, to quote passages from 
Malaparte’s novel Kaputt, remarkable, if at all, for their imaginative rather 
than for their historical value. 
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But this book should be read with respect and profit by anyone interested in 
contemporary Yugoslavia, and its bitterness is justified by the extent of her 
tragedy. F. W. D. 


WEIssBuUCH: Vier Jahre Kirchenkampf in Ungarn. By Cardinal Josef Mind- 
szenty. Ziirich, Thomas Verlag, 1949. 172 pp. 8” x5}". 4.80 /r. 


IcH SCHWORE, DASS KARDINAL MINDSZENTY UNSCHULDIG IsT. By Zoltan K. J. 
Csaky. Ziirich, Thomas Verlag, 1949. 117 pp. 8” 5". No price. 


Botu of these are contributions, from the Catholic side, to the Mindszenty 
case. The ‘White Book’ is a collection of documents, including the Cardinal's 
pastoral letters and other communications to the Government or the public. 
They show the Catholic Church strongly and actively defending its position, but 
by no means bear out all the accusations made at the trial of hostility either to 
real democracy or to such measures as the land reform. 

Mr Csaky was named at the trial as the Cardinal’s agent in various alleged 
political plans, in particular, for the restoration of a Catholic monarchy. Mr 
Csaky gives here an exact account of his real activities, supported with docu- 
ments, which prove the complete falsity of many of these accusations. He adds 
that he informed the Hungarian Government of his willingness to submit his 
evidence for detailed scrutiny by neutral authorities, but could elicit no answer 
from the Government. Outside his own part, he goes through the accusations 
made against the Cardinal, one by one, and makes a most convincing case for 
supposing every one of those accusations to be unfounded or unproved. If the 
Hungarian Government wishes to convince world opinion of the contrary, it 
should reply, not by a repetition of the frothy abuse which composed the fore- 
word to the ‘Black Book’ but, if it can do so, by a factual refutation of Mr 
Csaky’s alleged facts. C. A. MACARTNEY 


WHIRLWIND: an Account of Marshal Tito’s Rise to Power. By Stephen Clissold. 
London, Cresset Press, 1949. 245 pp. Maps. Index. 8?” x54". 15s. 


THE author of this book has considerable direct experience of Yugoslavia. 
He was in Croatia as an eye-witness of the events leading up to the coup d’ état 
of 1941, and after the war held the post of press attaché in the British Embassy 
in Belgrade. His accuunt of the background of Tito’s rise to power is therefore 
a serious contribution to this obscure and controversial period. 

The structure of the work is unusual, blending facts and fiction. Documents 
are quoted which are of much value to the student of these years; in particular, 
certain previously unpublished directives of the Yugoslav Communist Party 
and a record of the meeting of Mr Churchill and Marshal Tito at Caserta in 1944, 
at which the author acted as interpreter. These and other new pieces of evidence 
are woven into a theme coloured by imaginary dialogues and reveries, in some 
instances based on historical incidents, in others designedly fiction. This 
method is generally successful and creates a smooth and very readable narra- 
tive. The author has refrained from indicating any sources, and this decision 
may possibly confuse some informed readers seeking for further genuine evidence 
on contemporary Yugoslav affairs. 

There is much considered comment and balanced judgement in this work, 
which is both of general interest and of much value to specialists. 


F. W. D. 


PoLAND OLD AND NEw. By William John Rose. London, Bell, 1948. xi+354 
pp. Illus. Map. Index. 8?” x54”. 26s. 


Tue author of this book, Professor of Polish Literature and History in the 
University of London, has previously published several important works on 
Poland, e.g. Poland (Penguin, 1939) and The Rise of Polish Democracy (Bell, 
1944). He spent many years in Poland, is a Ph.D. of the University of 
Cracow, and knows the Polish literature and language thoroughly, as very few 
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non-natives do. Although his point of view will in many respects not be shared 
by persons who, like the reviewer, were born and educated in Poland, this book 
is an excellent treatise on the history, culture, civilization, and folk-lore of 
Poland before the Second World War. Chapter 10, dealing with the ‘New 
Poland’, is, of course, the most controversial, but no blame attaches to the 
author on this account, as it is extremely difficult to write the contemporary 
history of a country where, as in Poland, everything is in the state of flux. The 
illustrations are exceptionally good, both as regard choice and quality. Al- 
though the principle of anglicizing the spelling of Polish names is generally 
accepted, it is regrettable that the author should use ‘Lodzh’, which no Pole 
would recognize, instead of Lodz. W. FINK 


Russia ASTRIDE THE BALKANS. By Robert Bishop and E. C. Crayfield. New 
York, McBride, 1948; London, Evans Brothers, 1949. 287 pp. 83” x5}". 
$3.50. I2s. 6d. 

THE subject of this book is not as wide as its title suggests. It is limited to 
one country, and that not strictly a Balkan country—Roumania. The period 
covered is that between the royal cowp d’ état which overthrew Marshal Antonescu 
on 23 August 1944 and the abdication of King Michael on 30 December 1947. 
The theme is the manner and the methods of the establishment in Roumania of 
the dictatorship of the National Democratic Front, planned in Moscow and 
executed by the Roumanian Communist Party with the active help on the spot of 
Vinogradov and Vyshinsky. 

The authors are at pains to demonstrate the ruthless devotion to the U.S.S.R. 
of the two present rulers of Roumania, Anna Pauker and Vasile Luca, whom 
General Radescu described as ‘godless and nationless foreigners’, and to paint 
the Prime Minister, Groza, as a greedy, cynical, and dirty-minded traitor to the 
peasants whom he professed to lead in the Ploughman’s Front. The book is not 
a careful analysis of a political process based on a recognition of the complexity 
of the economic and political situation in Roumania; it proceeds rather by way 
of a series of highly-coloured flashlight pictures. The fact that one of the 
authors was a professional and the other an amateur spy perhaps makes such 
a method inevitable. Two sentences from their preface will suffice to indicate 
their attitude. On p. 6 they say, “Together we saw Soviet imperialism or Com- 
munism—they are synonymous—conquer Roumania’, and on p. 7, ‘We per- 
ceived very early that we were confronted with an even more sinister and more 
potent totalitarian force than the one we were fighting. This realization caused 
us to spy on the Russians and their Roumanian quislings, although there was an 
order from the United States War Department that it should not be done.’ 
The book has no index. R. R. Betts 


U.S.S.R. 


THE ForEIGN Po.icy OF SOVIET RussIA, 1929-1941. Vol. II, 1936-1941. By 
Max Beloff. London, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1949. viii+-434 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. ats. 


Tuts second and concluding volume of Mr Beloff’s comprehensive study of 
Soviet foreign policy fully maintains the high standard set in the first. It repre- 
sents a painstaking, systematic survey of all the known literature, including the 
Russian, and reflects a valiant attempt to analyse a problem as important as it 
is elusive and intractable. In a keen and brilliant concluding chapter the author 
stresses the most unusual difficulties presented by his subject and makes clear 
his conviction that anything approaching a definitive treatment is bound to 
remain in the far future. The lack of any substantial amount of material or 
evidence from the Soviet side is, of course, most unfortunate. But it cannot be 
helped and the historian cannot, on that account, neglect this crucial aspect of 
international relations. For the foreseeable future we shall have to scrape along 
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with a very imperfect knowledge and shall have to content ourselves in the main 
with a bourgeois interpretation of the aims and methods of Soviet diplomacy. 

Mr Beloff’s book is, without question, the best treatment we now have. 
It is scholarly not only in terms of research but also in the balance of its inter- 
pretation and the fairness of its evaluations. None the less, there are some curi- 
ous and unexplained unevennesses. The treatment of the Spanish civil war and 
of the Munich crisis, for example, is excellent. On the other hand such questions 
as those of the Soviet—Finnish negotiations of 1939, the Soviet-American rela- 
tionship in 1939-41, and even the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps to Moscow, are 
quite inadequately dealt with. 

The only other serious weaknesses in the work were inherent in the project 
and beyond remedy by the author. On the one hand lack of authentic evidence 
frequently drives Mr Beloff to quote the type of journalistic speculation and 
rumour for use of which he takes some of his predecessors to task. On the other 
hand, confronted with the constant appearance of new materials, Mr Beloff 
has been obliged to introduce much of this in footnotes, with the result that the 
new information is often poorly integrated, while the footnotes are unwieldy 
and confusing. Indeed, on occasion it seems that the author is so concerned with 
the management of conflicting data, often of very uneven value, that the basic 
historical problems are buried under masses of ill-digested facts. To mention 
only one crucial example: to the reviewer it seems that even with our present 
knowledge much more could have been done with the analysis of the Anglo- 
French-Soviet negotiations of 1939. It is nothing less than astonishing that the 
author, who has written so convincingly on Litvinov and the policy of collective 
security, should gloss over Litvinov’s dismissal almost without comment. 

But for all this, anyone who has laboured in this field must sympathize with 
the extraordinary obstacles with which Mr Beloff has had to contend, and must 
congratulate him on the completion of an impressive and highly valuable 
contribution to the history of modern diplomacy. WILLIAM L. LANGER 


STALIN: a Political Biography. By I. Deutscher. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1949. ix-++600 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x53”. 25s. 

PREVIOUS biographies of Stalin have signally failed to come to grips with his 
elusive personality or to explain the mainsprings of his extraordinary political 
career. Factually, there is undoubtedly a good deal more to be learned from the 
vituperative records of his enemies, notably Trotsky, Souvarine, Viktor Serge, 
than from the servile chronicles of the official historiographers. But in both cases 
the picture is violently distorted. Mr Deutscher’s biography is the first attempt 
to study the Generalissimo’s life soberly and critically on the basis of all the 
evidence, pro- and anti-Stalin, now available. His book is a brilliant and most 
readable reconstruction of Stalin’s political life, the ripe fruit of expert know- 
ledge, patient industry, and dramatic imagination. The nature of Stalin’s 
influence on Russian political ethics of the last twenty years, his relentless pur- 
suit of absolute power, and the grim, unerring skill with which his chief rivals 
were undermined and destroyed, emerge very vividly from the narrative. 
Throughout this savage saga, Bukharin’s agonized cry, ‘He will strangle us!’ 
(p. 314) echoes with terrible reality. The cynical manipulation by Lenin’s 
soi-disant ‘most faithful disciple’ of orthodox Marxist doctrine on the State, 
the political role of the people, and international socialism are well analysed 
and are closely relevant to an understanding of Soviet ideology. Owing to a 
combination of factors, not least his inaccessibility and theologically dry 
utterances, even in the hey-day of his power Stalin has remained a legend of 
inscrutability—a very dangerous asset in both domestic and diplomatic nego- 
tiations. Mr Deutscher’s well-limned portrait should therefore be invaluable to 
all concerned with Russian affairs under Stalin’s direction. 

Mr Deutscher does not claim to have ever met Stalin, but as a member of the 
Polish Communist Party he had invaluable facilities (before 1932) for first- 
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hand observation of Soviet life under Stalin and enjoyed close contacts with the 
Kremlin and the Party. Orientated by this experience, he has wrestled trium- 
phantly with the superficially unpromising Stalin material, followed up half- 
obliterated clues, and checked and counter-checked a formidable mass of official 
Russian and Comintern documentation with indefatigable industry—a task 
greatly complicated by the expanding falsification of the Soviet records for the 
honour and glory of Stalin. 

In piecing together the main fabric of his narrative Mr Deutscher has handled 
the conflicting and often obscure source material with scrupulous impartiality 
and shows an enviable mastery of detail. He traces the career of the Generalis- 
simo from his earliest days in the Caucasus through the main stages and crises of 
his life to the penultimate climax of supreme power. The record shows him to 
be a ruthless dictator, crafty and treacherous, greedy for absolute power and 
firmly maintaining it through a highly organized system of terror. Historians 
may debate Stalin’s place in Russian history, depending largely on the criteria 
of greatness applied, but there will be no controversy about the extraordinary 
psychological equipment—the will of steel, the inflexible purpose, the cold, un- 
flinching nerves—to which he primarily owes his power and success. 

Throughout this book and especially in the sections dealing with Stalin’s 
conduct of the collectivization drive and the elimination of the Bukharin 
opposition, Mr Deutscher shows a bewildering vacillation of judgement, a 
reluctance to explain Stalin in terms of unadulterated personal ambition—to 
which the previous narrative pointed straight as a die. This culminates in the 
final appraisal of his revolutionary achievement and the alleged superiority of 
Stalin’s ‘creative’ revolution over the ‘sterile’ Hitlerite counter-revolution. In 
fact, as things are developing in Stalinist Russia today, especially in the cultural 
field, there is little to choose between them. Mr Deutscher’s own trenchant 
account of the sterile, uncreative realities of Stalin’s revolution lingers in the 
reader’s mind and undermines the act of justification: ‘His despotism, lack of 
scruple, disregard for public opinion and contempt for the intellectual élite of 
the party’ (p. 315), his unbridled use of ‘political force’, ‘mother of the new 
society’ (p. 344), the ‘lethargy and torpor’ of Russia spiritually and culturally 
today (p. 367), and the other ‘barbarous antics of the Stalin era’ (p. 368). 

It would admittedly be difficult in a work of this kind to deal adequately 
with the almost omnicompetent activities of Stalin’s Commissariat of National- 
ities from 1917-23, when it was abolished, having hammered out the political 
territorial foundations of the new Federal Soviet Union. Nevertheless, Mr 
Deutscher’s treatment of the subject is open to criticism on various counts. 
He invests Stalin’s work among the Asiatic peoples with a ‘phoney’ glamour of 
‘self-government and internal freedom’ (p. 244), to which the enforced and often 
bloody Sovietization of the Tatars, Kirghiz, and other Asiatic peoples, under 
Stalin’s auspices, gives the lie direct. His estimate of the cultural-political 
influence of the Asiatics of the periphery on European Russia also seems exag- 
gerated and out of line with reality. The Kazan Tatars with their relatively 
mature political traditions and aspirations should not be lumped with ‘primitive’ 
Asiatics like the Turcomans (p. 194). 

These minor discrepancies do not diminish the outstanding value of Mr 
Deutscher’s book, his remarkable mastery of the English language, and the 
lively interest it arouses in the completion of the biographical trilogy of which 
it is the first part; it will eventually, he announces, include a life of Lenin and 
a study of Trotsky in exile. 


STALIN AND GERMAN COMMUNISM: a Study in the Origins of the State Party. 
By Ruth Fischer. Preface by Sidney B. Fay. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. xxii+-687 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 93” x6". $8.00. 42s. 


THE history of the Communist Parties of Europe and Asia, of their relations 
with the Comintern and the process of ‘atomization’ and ‘Stalinization’ which 
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followed the Stalin-Trotsky split in the late nineteen-twenties, looms up like a 
dark, tangled wood before the questing eyes of the student of politics. Some 
paths have been cut through this wood but large regions are still uncharted 
and obscure. To all interested in exploring this ground, Mrs Fischer’s book, 
packed with intimate first-hand experience of Comintern affairs, has all the 
excitement of a good detective story as well as being a weighty contribution to 
the history of the German Communist Party and its relations with Soviet 
Russia. 

Mrs Fischer has excellent qualifications for tackling this complex subject. 
She was a charter member of the Austrian Communist Party in 1918, subse- 
quently (from 1919) one of the leaders of the Spartakusbund, head of the Berlin 
Party Organization (and one of its Reichstag deputies), and represented Germany 
in the Comintern from 1922-6 when she was expelled from the Party as a left 
oppositionist. She thus knew personally many of the leaders of the Comintern, 
including Stalin and Zinoviev, and from headquarters watched the web and 
woof of Communist politics for many years. On the other hand, she was a direct 
victim of Stalin’s manipulation of German Party affairs and—however in- 
formative and stimulating—cannot be regarded as an unbiased interpreter of 
his aims or policy. As is indicated by its title, her book concentrates on the 
relations between the Kremlin and the German Communist Party; it is not a 
complete history of German Communism in its domestic setting. Enlivened by 
much spicy reminiscence and illuminating detail, it traces the Party’s develop- 
ment from its relative independence in the early nineteen-twenties to its com- 
plete subordination to the all-Union Communist Party following the ‘Staliniza- 
tion’ of the Comintern. The strange story of Radek’s dealings with the German 
Government and the Reichswehr after the Treaty of Versailles, and the obscure 
part played by other Russian agents such as Zinoviev and Manuilsky in German 
Party affairs, are pieced together more fully than in previous accounts. The 
implication of the hopes entertained by such militant Marxists as Radek and 
Zinoviev of a military alliance between defeated nationalist Germany and 
Soviet Russia directed against the West should be pondered again today when 
Soviet-German relations are once more in the melting pot. 

It is difficult to decide whether this book is more useful as a guide to the 
intricacies of pre-Hitler German Party factions and trends or to Stalin’s tech- 
nique of totalitarian rule in Soviet Party life and government. For Mrs Fischer 
has produced a remarkably penetrating study of the rise of the Russian State 
Party under Stalin and the elimination of the anti-Stalin opposition in Russia 
itself (as well as in the Comintern), and her many meaty footnotes and observa- 
tions form in themselves an invaluable card-index to leading Communist per- 
sonalities alive and dead. The shattering reverberations of the Zinoviev—Stalin 
conflict in the Comintern itself and in the set-up and programmes of the affiliated 
Communist Parties were not, I think, adequately realized outside Russia at the 
time; nor was the subsequent tracking down of anti-Stalin elements in various 
parts of the world by Stalin’s agents, or their liquidation in Soviet camps, 
generally known to have been on the scale described here. The secret handing 
over by Stalin to Hitler in 1939-41 of dissident German Communists and their 
wives already incarcerated in Soviet concentration camps was one of the ugliest 
chapters of this bloody business—a chapter described at length by one of the 
victims, Margarete Buber, in Under Two Dictators. 

With her remarkable personal experience, her keen political intelligence, 
her incisive pen, and her mastery of Communist documentation, Mrs Fischer is 
a formidable opponent. Apart from her main theses, she has many extremely 
interesting and provocative side-lines which, if not proven, cannot be lightly 
dismissed. There is, for example, her suggestion that the Zinoviev letter was an 
OGPU falsification to discredit Zinoviev in the Comintern (p. 463)—a falsifica- 
tion in which Stalin was directly interested; her inforrnation on the secret 


1 Reviewed on p. 523. 
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Lenin school in Moscow; her contention that the Kirov assassination was directly 
instigated by Stalin ‘as a fuse to explode the mass purge of the Party’ (p. 540), 
an ex parte contention which I do not think merits serious consideration. It is 
interesting to compare Mr Deutscher’s more orthodox and convincing interpret- 
ation of the Kirov episode,! though the affair still remains very much of a 
mystery. A new assessment must be made of the late Georgi Dimitrov’s per- 
sonality and his behaviour during the Reichstag trial if Mrs Fischer’s authorita- 
tive statement, that there was a pre-trial Gestapo-OGPU agreement to release 
him and that he was aware from the outset of this agreement, is true. This 
sensational story does not seem to have been printed elsewhere though it had a 
certain verbal currency in German circles at the time; Dimitrov was apparently 
exchanged for some Nazi technicians arrested as spies in Russia. 

It is impossible within the scope of a brief review to indicate all the facets 
of interest in this brilliant book. It is not only indispensable for an understand- 
ing of the background of Soviet-German Communist relations today and of 
many of the chief personalities in question, but also of the technique perfected 
by Stalin in his struggle for domestic power and now at his disposal for the 
discomfiture (or worse) of ‘traitors’ in the diaspora such as Marshal Tito. 


C.'G. 


THE RED Prussian: the Life and Legend of Karl Marx. By Leopold Schwarz- 
schild. Trans. from the German by Margaret Wing. London, Hamish 
Hamilton, 1949. 382 pp. Illus. Index. 83” x5}". 16s. 

Mr SCHWARZSCHILD has written a biography of Karl Marx which is, in at 
least one respect, unique. He applies to the life of his subject the weapons of 
harsh and pejorative criticism and marshals facts for the kind of pure vilifica- 
tion which his subject had a major role in introducing into the political litera- 
ture of his time. Mr Schwarzschild’s evidence is, so far as it goes, accurately 
and even pedantically sifted; his research is minute, his scholarship impressive, 
his power of organizing the case for the prosecution arresting. There is scarcely 
an evil motive which in the course of the story is not attributed to his 
hero. Like the Communists of Mr Koestler’s tracts he emerges as an almost 
incredible compound of treachery, envy, sadism, megalomania and paranoia; his 
natural method is that of the stab in the back, the double-cross, the destruction 
of everything that is good or honest or attractive in the world. This portrait 
could, of course, have been achieved only by an interpretation of the facts which, 
while it cannot be formally refuted, is too unplausible to commend itself without 
qualification to serious students of the subject. There is a clear historical justice 
in the spectacle of the nineteenth-century master of vituperation hoist with his 
own petard; moreover Mr Schwarzschild makes it all most lively and enter- 
taining, and, like the good publicist that he is, tells the story with a kind of 
savage verve; nevertheless, the reader is necessarily left bewildered: he cannot 
explain to himself how so black a monster with a character unrelieved by a 
single attractive trait, could have gained the attachment of the none too gullible 
Engels, created a movement which has altered the history of our time, and 
become an object of worship to so many; there is evidently something missing 
here. It is true that even the most sympathetic biographers have not begun to 
succeed in presenting Karl Marx as a humane or attractive figure, so that Mr 
Schwarzschild’s attack is not without adequate moral foundation. Nevertheless 
the reader will not here find justice done to Marx’s qualities of original insight 
into the facts of, at any rate, contemporary history, nor his power of construct- 
ing a bold and coherent theory of sociology, and, to some degree, of politics, of 
morals, and even of aesthetics. The sorry creature of Mr Schwarzschild’s 
imagination could never have engaged the admiration of such fastidious critics 
as Heine or Lassalle, let alone have created the most influential secular faith and 


1 Stalin : a Political Biography, by I. Deutscher (London, Oxford University Press, 1949) 
P- 355. Reviewed on p. 529. 
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the most discussed doctrine of society of our century. The history both of Marx’s 
relationship to his wife, his children, and his friends, and the triumphant march 
of his ideas are argued out of existence by the hideous nightmare figure drawn 
by Mr Schwarzschild with such virtuosity and grim delight. ISAIAH BERLIN 


THE TEACHINGS OF LENIN AND STALIN ON PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION AND THE 
StaTE. By A. Y. Vyshinsky. Trans. from the Russian by A. Rothstein. 
London, Soviet News, 1948. 120 pp. 84” x5}”. 2s. 


It is difficult to see what propaganda value Mr Rothstein (the translator) 
and Soviet News (the publisher) attach to an English translation of these 
articles (the original text of which—with some minor variations—appeared in 
Gosudarstvo 1 Pravo in 1947). A serious analysis by a legal expert of Mr 
Vyshinsky’s acumen and experience of the Marx—Lenin-Stalin theories of the 
State, would indeed be an intellectual exercise of no small interest. But nothing 
of the kind is to be expected here. Mr Vyshinsky has strung together a series of 
relevant (and somewhat hoary) quotations from his Marxist mentors—Lenin 
and Stalin—interspersed with fulsome tributes to their genius, inspiration, 
etc., and has added some vicious calumniation of his old party, the Mensheviks— 
all the more vicious indeed because of his former unadmitted affiliation with 
them. It is a hollow, prolix work which adds nothing to our knowledge of the 
subject but repeats the conventional Soviet tirades on the vices of the ‘imperial- 
istic bourgeoisie’ (p. 18) and the virtues of the proletariat, ‘the foremost class, 
the bearer of the most advanced and best ideas’ (p. 39), ad nauseam. 

When confronted with crucial Marxist problems such as the time and 
manner of the ‘withering away of the State’, or the mechanics of Government 
under Communism, Mr Vyshinsky is as unconvincing, as vague as the merest 
Soviet tyro whose ultima ratio is a quotation from Stalin. It would appear from 
Stalin’s classic defence (XVIII Party Congress in 1939) of the maintenance of 
the Soviet State, with its punitive and defence organs, in a non-socialist world, 
that neither Communism nor full socialism can be achieved while ‘Capitalist 
encirclement’ endures—a line which, shorn of its Stalinist wrappings, is 
difficult for the unindoctrinated layman to distinguish from Trotsky’s heresy 
of the ‘permanent revolution’. 


Communism: its Plans and Tactics. By Frances P. Bolton and others. Washing- 
ton, Infantry Journal Press, 1948. viii+-1o2 pp. 84” 54”. $2.00. 


Tuis little book is a reprint of a report of Subcommittee No. 5 of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives, originally entitled 
The Strategy and Tactics of World Communism. Since it dates in this form to the 
early spring of 1948, it represents a comparatively early stage in the reorientation 
of American opinion on relations with Soviet Russia and Communism after the 
illusions of the war period. New problems—Titoism, for instance—have come 
up to which this report makes no reference. On the other hand, the fundamental 
thesis of the immutable world-revolutionary theory linking Soviet foreign policy 
and Communist activity everywhere does not require substantial reformulation 
—though someone writing later might have found it possible to spend less space 
on this, and more on counter-measures. Despite minor inaccuracies, the analysis 
is well done and the proper distinction between strategy and tactics in this field 
well brought out. Max BELOFF 


Tue Soviet Spy System. By John Baker White. London, Falcon Press, 
1948. 133 pp. Illus. Map, 8}” x54”. 7s. 6d. 

In September 1945, a Soviet citizen, Gouzenko, an employee of the Soviet 
Embassy in Canada, came to the conclusion that his life was in danger and fled 
to the Canadian authorities. From his disclosures a startling picture was revealed 
of the Soviet spy system in Canada. That a spy system existed in Canada, as 
elsewhere, with the intention of obtaining atomic and other secret information 
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is not surprising. It is, however, surprising to find, as this book clearly shows, 
that British subjects, who are Communists, owe allegiance to a foreign Power. 
Forgetting their loyalty to their own country, they readily spy on behalf of the 
Soviet Union. Wherever a Communist Party exists, there also exists a potential 
fifth column ready to work for the enemy. This is a serious fact, and a study of 
this book leaves no doubt that it is true. R. C. FIREBRACE 


BULLETINS ON SovIET Economic DEVELOPMENT. Ed. by Alexander Baykov. 
Bulletin 1. May, 1949. Birmingham University, Department of Economics 


and Institutions of the U.S.S.R., 1949. 28 pp. Tables. 10}" x8”. Quarterly, 
fI. 


EXPERT comment on the Soviet economic system and developments is 
lamentably thin and haphazard in the United Kingdom. Dr Baykov’s effort to 
fill this gap by a series of quarterly bulletins which will analyse material published 
in the Soviet Union on the Soviet economy is therefore to be welcomed and 
encouraged. This first number deals with: the main trends of industrial develop- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. between 1913 and 1940; the effect of the Second World War 
on industry ; the aims of the five-year plan for 1946-50; actual post-war industrial 
developments. 

The crucial importance today of understanding the Soviet planned system 
and of assessing its economic and political claims is rightly stressed in the 
editorial note. Dr Baykov refers to some of the defects of Soviet statistics and 
to the other difficulties besetting Soviet economic research as a result of the 
draconian Official Secrets Act of June 1947 (belief in the temporary nature of 
which, expressed on p. 18, seems to me over-optimistic). But I do not think he 
has set out with sufficient clarity for the layman the complete inadequacy of 
contemporary Soviet material to elucidate the realities and the results of the 
Soviet planned system. In view of the meagre information actually conveyed, 
Dr Baykov seems to attach undue importance to Soviet statistics of industrial 
output, even in the present tricky form of 1926~7 prices, as the touchstone of 
economic progress. In fact the difficulties of assessing the value of the Soviet 
and non-Soviet systems, on the basis of Soviet material alone, are almost in- 
superable today. Fortunately, other clues are often available, but Dr Baykov 
does not seem to include non-Soviet material in his survey. 

An excellent example of Soviet juggling with facts and figures and of empty 
boasts about Soviet economic superiority is provided by Voznesensky’s War 
Economy of the U.S.S.R. in the Period of the Patriotic War, on the statistical data 
of which Dr Baykov draws at considerable length in this Bulletin. It is true 
that no study of this period would be complete without some reference to Vozne- 
sensky’s statistics but it is also true that Voznesensky’s statistics, and his un- 
scrupulously propagandist text, conceal far more than they disclose and deserve 
keener analysis, for the enlightenment of the layman, than they are given here. 
The kind of expert review I have in mind was published last year by Dr Alex- 
ander Gershenkron (American Economic Review, September 1948), and im- 
mediately puts the general reader wise about the ‘dubious statistical series and 
misleading juxtapositions’ of this work. Dr Gershenkron, for example, suggests 
a convincing reason for the omission of the Soviet industrial production figures for 
1944 in Voznesensky’s series—an omission which seems to puzzle Dr Baykov. 
He argues that as 1944 was the peak war year, the disclosure of these figures 
would in turn have revealed a reconversion crisis in the immediate post-war 
years which Voznesensky as a good Marxist cannot admit, but which is an 
extremely important phenomenon for students of the Soviet planned system. 

A small point on which I think Dr Baykov has been led astray by Soviet 

economic historians is his echo of the current Soviet legend that before 1917 
‘only the European territory of Russia had been geologically studied and pros- 
pected’ (p. 7). This is very far from true. The mining properties of the Urquhart 
concession alone included very valuable non-ferrous mines in the Altai, North- 
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ern and Central Kazakhstan (e.g. the famous Dzezkagan copper mines), which 
were prospected and operating as commercial concerns before 1917. 1 should 
like to suggest to Dr Baykov (as he has asked for ‘constructive suggestions’ in 
the editorial note), that the lacunae in the Soviet statistical and factual material 
required for complete analysis of the particular problems investigated in future 
numbers of the Bulletins should be summarized simultaneously, and the ques- 
tions which may and may not be answered on this basis noted. He is eminently 


qualified to do this, and such orientations would, I am sure, earn the gratitude 
of less well-informed readers. C.'G. 


MAN AND PLAN IN SoviET Economy. By Andrew Rothstein. London, Muller, 
1949. vili-+-300 pp. Map endpaper. Index. 74”5". Ios. 6d. 


MR ROTHSTEIN covers a good deal of familiar ground in his book, in describ- 
ing the structure and aims of Soviet planning in industry and agriculture, and 
examining Soviet economic development in relation to the country’s contacts 
with the outside world. But he claims, with justice, to give more detailed atten- 
tion than is usual to the role of the individual worker in that planning; and he 
adds chapters on less well-known subjects, such as internal trade and industrial 
developments in the Central Asian Republics. 

Lengthy quotations from the speeches and writings of Soviet leaders make 
the book heavy reading, and there are some surprising omissions. To mention 
only one, Mr Rothstein is much concerned to prove that the U.S.S.R. has avested 
interest in preserving peaceful relations with other countries (pp. 25, 50, 51, 52, 
etc.) and in ‘consolidating for peace purposes its war-time friendship with the 
other Great Powers’, but says nothing at all about the Marxian doctrine of the 
inevitable hostility between Capitalism and Communism which, to say the least, 
hampers the achievement of these universally desired aims. 

Mr Rothstein also says much about socialist competition as a method of 
securing the active participation of the individual in Soviet planning. It is an 
open question, however, how much of this activity is inherent in planning, and 
how much is part of Russia’s essential endeavour to raise the level of productivity 
among the many unskilled and inexperienced workers in her labour force. But 
it is certainly interesting to see how much official energy is put into conveying 
to the workers the basic truth, apparently as hard to ‘put over’ in the U.S.S.R. 
as in other countries, that it is by their productive efforts alone that the country 
can advance and the general level of welfare be raised. MARGARET MILLER 


Russia’s Postwar Economy. By Harry Schwartz. New York, Syracuse Uni- 


versity Press, 1947. 119 pp. Tables. 9”6". $1.50. 


THIS small volume is a very curious mixture of good fragmentary material 
on some aspects of Russia’s post-war economy and of highly disputable esti- 
mates and statements. For the informed reader it does not yield anything new, 
and, at the same time, it is full of irritating factual mistakes and mis-statements. 
The author’s assertion that ‘This description is believed to be accurate within 
a relatively small margin of error’ cannot be accepted. On the contrary, most 
of his estimates of war-time and post-war economic development require careful 
checking. But it is not only the figures which cannot be accepted at their face 
value; his statements and conclusions, too, are very often misleading. For ex- 
ample, even the uninitiated reader will question such statements as ‘much of 
present Soviet civil aviation equipment consists of American planes received 
under Lend-Lease, but manufacture of Soviet aircraft has been initiated and is 
increasing’ (p. 52). Or, ‘the requirements of the Fourth Five-Year Plan will 
undoubtedly prove a severe test for Soviet agriculture. While grain and sun- 
flower seed production must be doubled approximately, cotton output must go 
up almost 160 per cent and sugar-beet volume must be tripled. The greater part 
of these production increases must be obtained by increasing yields, but acreages 
too must rise appreciably during 1946-50, particularly sugar-beet acreage. By 
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this programme the Soviet Government seeks to kaleidescope into five years, 
progress that formerly required decades’ (p. 58). On the same page, however, 
are given figures which contradict this statement: the actual production of grain 
in 1940 was I1g million tons, the target of the Fourth Five-Year Plan for 1950 
is 127 million tons; cotton correspondingly 2-7 and 3:1 million tons; sunflower 
seed 3-3 million tons in 1940 and the plan for 1950 is 3-7 million tons; sugar beet 
20°9 million tons in 1940 and 26-0 million tons for 1950. If the author would 
compare these figures for 1940 with those for 1950 and not with his very low 
estimates for production in 1945, he would not arrive at such a misleading con- 
clusion as to the formidable goals for 1950. Unfortunately there are many such 
misleading statements, which reduce the informative value of this very pain- 
stakingly compiled little volume, which might otherwise have been useful. 
Owing to these defects it cannot be used as reference material of permanent 
value, while as a source of current estimates of Russia’s post-war development 
it has already lost its value, because in the meantime more reliable appreciations 
of various aspects of Russia’s post-war economic development have become 
available. ALEXANDER BAYKOV 


MusIcAL UPROAR IN Moscow. By Alexander Werth. London, Turnstile Press, 
1949. 103 pp. 82” x5}”. 6s. 

Tuts book provides two valuable pieces of material, basic documents as 
Alexander Werth calls them, concerning the attack by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. on the leading musicians of the Soviet 
Union. The first of these is a summary of the Central Committee’s Decree on 
music published on Io February 1948; the second a selection of the most im- 
portant speeches made in the conference in which Zhdanov met the leading per- 
sonalities of the musical world. The documents give an astounding insight into 
the methods for the regimentation of thought and artistic expression adopted 
by the Communist Party in the U.S.S.R., and Mr Werth deserves our thanks if 
only for making them available in a convenient form. 

But Mr Werth does more than this. Alexander Werth is exceptional, for a 
‘Westerner’, in knowing personally most of the leading musicians and critics in 
Russia, and in having a thorough knowledge and appreciation of their works. 
He is, therefore, well equipped to discuss the controversy in which such epithets 
as epigonism, neo-classicism, atonalism, and, worst of all, formalism were hurled 
at the great four of Soviet music, Shostakovich, Prokofiev, Khachaturian, and 
Miaskovsky, by critics who had formerly been their jackals but who had suddenly 
discovered that Zhdanov was the lord whose roar they should echo. 

Those of us who have experienced the magic of Ulanova’s dancing to the 
music of Prokofiev’s Romeo and Juliet can only hope that in time the true voice 
of the Russian musicians will again rise unhindered. RALPH PosTON 


Lost ILLusion. By Freda Utley. Introduction by Bertrand Russell. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1949. viii+-237 pp. 8?” 5%”. Ios. 6d. 

As an enthusiastic supporter of the Russian Revolution, Freda Utley first 
visited the Soviet Union in the year 1927. She returned to live and work there 
from 1931 until 1936, when her husband was arrested and sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment, presumably for the crime of association with a foreigner, since 
there was nothing else that could have been held against him. His subsequent 
fate remains unknown. 

For a long time the author held her tongue, fearing that if she spoke out her 
husband would suffer. Realizing at last that her silence aided only the Russian 
police State, she broke it with The Dream We Lost (New York, John Day Com- 
pany, 1940). Now in this English edition of the autobiographical portion of the 
book, she relates the story of her losing fight against the disillusionment forced 
upon her by the bitter experience of the monstrous inhumanity of the Soviet 
regime. This moving account of her personal tragedy, woven into the night- 
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mare history of those Russian years, is the more effective in that it comes from 
the pen of an economist and sociologist, trained in the sober collecting and 
appraisal of facts. The sombre and melancholy picture that Freda Utley paints 
will in broad outline not be new to students of the Russian scene, but each fresh 
detail that is filled in of the grim subjection of the ‘masses’ to hunger, poverty, 
and, above all, social injustice, is valuable for the destruction of the myth of 
this modern ‘promised land’. 

The political conclusions drawn by the author are open to debate, since they 
afford no new ‘illusion’ to replace the one lost, and ‘man shall not live by bread 
alone’. But despite this the book must be strongly recommended as an im- 
portant human document, free from sensationalism, full of revealing glimpses 
into the daily life of the people, and eminently readable. H. DEWAR 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


EGYPTIAN SERVICE 1902-1946. By Sir Thomas Russell Pasha. London, 
Murray, 1949. x+294 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83” x5}”. 18s. 


TuIs book is one of the most rewarding records of the personal experiences of 
a public servant published in recent years. Russell Pasha’s character and ante- 
cedents fitted him for important and responsible posts in which, fortunately, 
his native ingenuity and resourcefulness have had full scope, and his sporting 
instincts a wonderful field for enjoyment. 

The period of his service in Egypt extends from the later Cromerian epoch 
through the protectorate and the anomalous years of semi-independence which 
succeeded it until 1946, by which time Egypt had already enjoyed a decade of 
full independence and sovereignty. Some readers may be disappointed that the 
author has so little to say about the political development of the Eygptian 
people, but on reflection they will realize that a civil servant’s more or less 
contemporary memoirs must in the nature of things be non-political. It was as 
an Inspector of Interior in the provinces that Russell acquired that authentic 
knowledge of the people of Egypt, which served him so well when he came to 
occupy more important posts, and which makes this book so interesting. His 
chapters on gypsies, trackers, snake-charmers, and desert-hunting are fascinat- 
ing: they are the fruit of the closest observation and one does not risk much in 
saying that no-one else could have written them. 

Those who lived through the revolutionary period which began in March 
1919 will be reminded vividly of the riots and destruction, and will remember 
with understanding the great burden of responsibility thrown on Russell Pasha 
and his police. Eye-witnesses of recent trouble in Palestine often wished that a 
similar technique in the handling of mobs had been employed in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere. 

The work of the Narcotics Bureau, which Russell Pasha directed for seven- 
teen years, is described with a good deal of detail. The interest of these chapters, 
oddly enough, is in inverse ratio to the value of the unremitting war which the 
Bureau waged against the drug-barons. There is something stupefying about 
the subject of dope. R. M. GRAVES 


IRAN ZWISCHEN DEN GROSSMACHTEN 1941-1948; eine Historisch-Politische 
Studie. By Fritz Steppat. Oberursel (Taunus), Europa-Archiv, 1948. 
79 pp. Maps. 8}”x5}". DM 2.25. 

THE writer concludes his account of Iranian affairs from the entry of British 
and Russian troops in 1941 to the Shah’s visit to England in 1948 by a summing- 
up in which he attributes the improvements he detects in the position of Iran 
to the United Nations, to American support, and to the statesmanship of 
Qawam al Saltana. A number of useful documents are given, e.g. the Russo- 
Persian Treaty of 1921 and the accompanying explanatory letters, and the Tri- 
partite Treaty of 1942. The writer has consulted a wide range of sources and he 
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writes impartially, but he is hampered by lack of personal knowledge. That he 
should accept the popular belief that Riza Shah’s abdication was forced on him 
by the Allies is not surprising, but if he possessed personal knowledge he would 
have hesitated to believe that Saiyid Zia was a protégé of H.M. Government and 
would certainly not have stated that Qawam al Saltana was brought up in 
England and that the Iranian appeal to the Security Council was made against 
the advice of H.M. Government. R. W. BULLARD 


THE REALITIES OF AMERICAN—PALESTINE RELATIONS. By Frank E. Manuel. 
Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1949. viili+-378 pp. Index. 9}” x 
6}”. $5.00. 

Dr MANUEL is an Associate Professor of History in an American university. 
He has had access to the State Department archives on the Palestine question 
from the middle of the nineteenth century up to the outbreak of the Second 
World War, and has made scholarly use of them. The quotations from United 
States consular and diplomatic dispatches are fascinating, although the author’s 
concentration on American official opinions from the beginning of the First 
World War gives the erroneous impression that the United States and not Great 
Britain was the prime mover in the Middle East at that time. The true balance 
will not be obtainable until the British State papers for this period are made 
public. Apart from this, the historical account of American connexions with 
Palestine up to the Second World War is objective and sober. 

The author is an experienced historian and has managed to penetrate the 
labyrinth of international negotiations and intrigue which surrounded the 
Palestine question. He is shrewd in his analysis and frank in his criticisms. His 
writing is compact, edged with dry humour, and readable. The best part of the 
book is his painstaking account of the negotiations about Palestine during the 
First World War and the Paris Peace Conference. Here he brings many new 
official documents to light, including the reports of. William Yale, the special 
agent of the State Department in the Middle East during the war. Yale’s reports 
are uncommonly prescient, and many of his gloomy prognostications at that time 
have unfortunately since come true. 

Dr Manuel’s chief theme is the duality of American policy in the Middle 
East, with the President and Congress on one side and the State Department on 
the other, speaking different languages. When he enters the period of the Second 
World War and no longer relies on official documents, the book is more and more 
coloured by his own attitude which is hostile to the views of the State Depart- 
ment. The expression of personal opinions and the predictions and advice on the 
Palestine question given by Dr Manuel do not increase the value of his book. 

EDWIN SAMUEL 


VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT IN PALESTINE DURING THE BRITISH MANDATE. By 
Henry Kendall and K. H. Baruth. London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
1949. 84 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. 10}” x8”. Ios. 6d. 


As the title under which this publication has appeared could have been the 
same—and more suitably—if the work had been a general examination covering 
the whole subject of village development in Palestine, the first duty of the 
reviewer is to take note of the author’s intimation that his matter is limited only 
to the town-planning and house-building aspect of the subject, although since 
the physical characteristics of Palestine make it imperative that the rural town 
planner should always keep in view the preservation of the soil, he has repro- 
duced bulletins of a Government Conservation Board of which he was a member. 

The book is in fact largely a collection of town-planning regulations and 
reports of geologists, foresters, and soil-conservation students. Much of the 
matter relates to one of the provinces of Palestine, where the personal energy 
and zeal of the British provincial administrator had brought to life an excellent 
example of development work in a typical Arab hill village. There are also 
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descriptions of the types of Jewish settlement and plans showing the lay-out 
proposed by the Jewish planning interest and approved by the authority. 

The official reports and the plans and pictures—which are beautifully re- 
produced—certainly give an idea of the care and thoroughness which the British 
mandatory functionaries brought to their study of the problems which they 
had to tackle. Besides being of interest to the ordinary reader, this publication 


will be of value to anyone who may be thinking or writing about the wider 
aspects of village development. je KR. 


THE SANUSI OF CYRENAICA. By E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1949. v-++240 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9” x54.” 25s. 


Tuis finished study illustrates the major contribution which anthropology, 
in the hands of an experienced investigator, has to make to the recent history 
of the Near East. After spending several years in close relations with the 
bedouin of Cyrenaica and investigating all the available literary and historical 
evidence, Professor Evans-Pritchard has produced an illuminating and authori- 
tative narrative. In the first part of the work he describes the rise of the Sanusi 
movement and its interplay with the social organization of the tribes (a beautiful 
piece of analysis); in the second, he traces the course of the Italo-Sanusi wars 
and the subsequent Italian administration. Both sections are clear, precise, 
and furnished with relevant maps (though a general layered map would have 
greatly helped readers, particularly in the second half); and in between there is 
a short chapter on the Turkish administration, the defence of which is not the 
least pertinent section of the book. 

The theme in terms of which the evolution of the Sanusi movement is pre- 
sented by Professor Evans-Pritchard is the transformation, under the stress of 
foreign aggression, of what was originally a peaceful movement of religious 
reform into a political organization. So far as Cyrenaica is concerned, the case 
is, I think, made out. Unfortunately, the critical moment in this evolution 
occurred not in Cyrenaica, but in Central Africa at the turn of this century, and 
so falls outside the range of this study. In the absence of reliable direct evidence 
part of the problem thus remains unanswered. Nor, wisely, does the author 
attempt to survey the future. H. A. R. Grips 


AFRICA 


THE AFRICAN MANDATES IN WoRLD Po itics. By Rayford W. Logan. Wash- 


ington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1948. Mimeographed. x+220 pp. Map. 
Index. 11” 84" $3.00. 


It is hard to assess the precise value of this monograph by the chairman of 
the History Department of the University of Howard. In form it is a straight- 
forward, objective, narrative account of the development of the question of the 
African mandates, making very full use of the French, British, and German 
legislative records, as well as contemporary newspapers, and so on. On the 
other hand, there is a strange lack of proportion. It is as though a painstaking 
researcher has been determined to plough through records, punctiliously noting 
each time the word ‘colony’ is mentioned. Partly as a result of this the German 
colonies are made out to be more important than they really were, at least at 
the time; for instance, Lloyd George is referred to as being primarily concerned 
with them, as the main interest of organized Labour in 1917. The author’s style 
does not help, since it is an uneasy cross between academic restraint and 
political journalism—the last chapter but one is called ‘From Munich to Arma- 
geddon’. There are also, for the British reader, unexpected titles, like ‘F. M. 
William Robertson’ and ‘Lord James Bryce’. On the whole, the work has value 
as a source-book for a number of debates, articles, and other material dealing 
with the former German colonies; and as an indirect illustration of how the 
mandates question appears to a distinguished American negro scholar. 


HENRY SWANZY 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


ARE WE Two Nations? Hindus and Muslims; a Study in Citizenship and 
Recent History. 2nd ed. By M. S. Vairanapillai. Kodaikanal, Hima, 1948. 
xxvi+316 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5%”". 12s. 
$4.00. Rs. 6.12. 


Tuis scholarly and objective study of Pakistan’s claim to form a separate 
nation was written before the partition of India, and its well-documented plea 
that partition should not take place is therefore out of date; but its arguments 
are still of interest. 

Evidence for the view that Indian nationhood should not be based on race, 
culture, religion, or language, is marshalled with considerable erudition. The 
author holds that a nation is the population of a sovereign, political State 
regardless of any racial or linguistic unity, and he demonstrates that for 
centuries the customs and interests of a geographically well-defined area have 
more and more coalesced. While admitting the differences of colour, cephalic 
types, religions, and languages, he asserts that India has beena distinct undivided 
unit for 4,000 years, longer than Englishmen have been English or Americans 
American. This is the heart of his argument, from which he goes on to prove that 
appeals to racial and other differences are merely a cover for political and 
economic ends, in fact ‘a deadly poison which was deliberately injected by an 
alien government and chauvinistic politicians’, and that partition would spell an 
intolerable and disastrous retrogression not only for India but for all Asia. 

Dr Vairanapillai is an Indian Christian and passionately believes not only in 
the need for a united India but for a united world, but he has a scholar’s con- 
science and is at great pains to be fair to M. A. Jinnah and other Muslim par- 
titionists, and to give the reader the main reasons for, as well as against, the 
splitting of India into two States. H. GRAY 


INDIEN UND PAKISTAN: eine Historisch Politische und Wirtschaftsgeographische 
Studie zum Neubau Asiens. By Heinz Fischer-Wollpert. Oberursel 
(Taunus), Europa-Archiv, 1948. 102 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 8} 5}”. DM 2.25. 

RARELY do European writers know much or care anything about the growth 
overseas of the British Empire. In past times, most of them would seize upon 
some unsavoury item in the record in order to flay British statesmen for cruelty 
and greed. The present reviewer can still recall the ignorant savagery with 
which the verhasste England was denounced during the Boer War, that being the 
moment when even reasonable men and women lost all sense of proportion 
whenever the name of Lord Salisbury or Joseph Chamberlain was mentioned. 

Not so Dr Fischer-Wollpert ; for this young German author has been at pains to 

study the whole British record in India, and has produced a short but reliable 

survey of the events which led to the separation of Pakistan from India. In no 
more than eighty pages he traces the story from the East India Company to 

Pandit Nehru, with (on the whole) a not inadequate documentation to draw on. 

He makes but little critical or constructive comment, and therefore his theme 

is not of first-rate interest to the British reader; but his German readers will find 

him a fairly safe guide. A. F. WHYTE 


HALFWAY TO FREEDOM: a Report on the New India. By Margaret Bourke- 
White. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1949. xi+-245 pp. Illus. Map end- 
papers. 8}”x6”". $3.50. 

Miss BouRKE-WHITE is an intrepid traveller in all parts of the world for the 
American paper Life, which gave her an assignment to India for the whole of 
1946, and parts of 1947 and 1948. Sheis first and foremost a photographer, and 
the book contains nearly a hundred full page pictures of deep interest and the 
highest technical skill, with perceptive and instructive titles. The letterpress is 
worthy of the photographs, racy and informative, not attempting to cover more 
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than the author could find out in personal contacts. The high-light of the book 
is her record of Mahatma Gandhi's last hours, death, and cremation. 

There is no such thing as an insurmountable obstacle for this plucky photo- 
grapher. When the mob of mourners were almost tearing down the house in 
which Gandhi had been assassinated, she managed to get inside; and in order to 
get a photograph of his cremation she risked her life and precious apparatus on 
the parapet of a bridge. 

Miss Bourke-White writes with horror of the scenes witnessed on the trek of 
millions from and to Pakistan, of the thousands dying of starvation by the road- 
side, of cholera victims, of the abducted girls, and the massacre of whole train- 
loads of peasants, and also of the ruined crops and irrigation, the reward of a 
generation of sturdy Sikh farming and British engineering. 

The book contains many admirable pen and camera portraits of most of the 
Indian leaders of today. Miss Bourke-White sees India ‘not as an old country; 
it is a very young one, eager and shining with hope’. As is usual with American 
journalists, the foundations so laboriously and successfully laid by the British 
are completely ignored, or rather by implication condemned. For her this 
British ‘colony’ was just a feudal despotism suffering from absentee landlords, 
to whom free institutions, education, health, and the poverty of the peasants 
were of no account. It just crumpled into dust most fittingly. Yet the fact that 
two brave new worlds have arisen without conflict from its ashes seems to need 
a little explanation. H. GRAY 


THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL ConGRESS. Vol. 2 (1935-47). By 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya. Bombay, Padma Publications, 1947. xv-++cclxxi+ 
827 pp. Index. 10” x 6}”. Rs. 25.0.0. 


THE author of this book has been closely identified with the Congress move- 
ment in India for many years, having held many important positions in its ser- 
vice, including the Presidency. He has already published the first volume, which 
traced the history of the movement from 1884 to 1935, and here he takes the 
story through the twelve critical years 1935-47. The reader must remember 
that much, if not most, of it was written in gaol which explains why it is a quarry 
of mixed ore. It is a long book, neither easy to read nor easy to review. Even 
with the aid of its moderately good index, the student of Indian National Con- 
gress history will have no little difficulty in tracing the thread of any one feature 
or subject through its thousand pages. Moreover, though it is a narrative, it is 
not ‘history’. Indeed, the publisher warns the reader on the dust cover that ‘de- 
tachment’ and ‘objectivity’ will not be found in it. Hence its quality must be 
reckoned as revealing a state of mind, and not as making a record of permanent 
value. It has its own value, none the less: and, though few are likely to read it 
from cover to cover, it will often be consulted on account of the representative 
character of its author. A. F. WHYTE 


LocaTION OF INDUSTRIES IN INDIA. By Tulsi Ram Sharma. 2nd edn., revised 
and enlarged. Foreword by Dr Radhakamal Mukerjee. Bombay, Hind 
Kitabs, 1948. xvii+319 pp. Maps. Tables. 84”5}". Rs. 10.8. 


ALTHOUGH the whole text has not been revised in this quickly demanded 
second edition, Mr Sharma has added a most valuable new chapter, on ‘Trends 
in Industrial Location and Planning’, an Appendix containing a statement 
of the Government of India’s industrial policy, and a new Preface, bringing up to 
date his account of the economic policy now being pursued in the Indian 
Union. 

In his new chapter Mr Sharma not only explains and interprets recent 
trends in industrial location and planning, but he analyses, more fully than he 
has hitherto attempted, the main factors—including various types of external 
economics and of social costs and benefits—which should underlie the formula- 


tion of a policy to control industrial location, and indeed industrial policy in 
NN 
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general. He makes out a strong case for State control of industrial development 
in India, for industrial decentralization, and for a ‘regional’ approach to the 
whole subject. At the same time he admits that ‘State control for its own sake 
is likely to lead to more problems than it solves’, and hence that it must not 
simply be assumed that public authorities will do better than private entre- 
preneurs. The principles of industrial control and their application to the 
particular circumstances must be worked out more clearly, and in detail. 
Incidentally, Mr Sharma gives a masterly, though very brief, summary of 
the economic implications of the Partition of India, and shows how Partition 
has temporarily set back the economic clock, and has made it necessary to plan 
afresh. Nevertheless the cloud has a silver lining, in the form of the economic 
benefits to be derived from the integration and unification of the hitherto frag- 
mented and scattered political units from which the Indian Union has been 
formed. VERA ANSTEY 


REBUILDING INDIA. By T. N. Ramaswamy. Foreword by Dr Amarantha Jha. 
Benares. Nand Kishore, 1948. xvi+259 pp. Diagrams. Maps. 7}”x5”. 
Rs. 5.0. Qs. 

Mr RAMASWAMY’s is a very odd book. It is badly written, turgid, obscure, 
and repetitive. It is difficult even to be quite sure exactly what his recommenda- 
tions are. He seems to believe that what India requires is not merely national, 
but regional autarchy. He advocates the creation of regions, each of them about 
the size of an existing district, which would all apparently conduct their plan- 
ning, their industrialization, and their inter-regional trade separately. He rele- 
gates manufacture for export to a few great centres which he would keep outside 
his regional system in order to ensure that their costs were sufficiently low to 
enable them to compete. 

Such a thesis has only to be stated to condemn itself. One of India’s few 
major economic advantages is its size as a trading unit. One of its major dis- 
advantages is its lack of administrative and technical staff in adequate numbers. 
To divide it up into 300 would-be self-sufficient areas would be both to destroy 
the very considerable division of labour which has been painfully built up over 
a century, and to create a demand for planners which it would be quite im- 
possible to fulfil. The whole country would descend into a chaos of customs 
barriers and licence applications. 

The odd part is that Mr Ramaswamy himself seems to understand these risks. 
Much the best paragraphs in his book are those where he discusses the inade- 
quacies of planning, the poverty of India, the danger of creating a high cost 
economy, the need to be able to export in order to import, the reluctance with 
which the Indian peasant moves into the town. All of this is both well written 
and forcefully argued. But it destroys the whole of Mr Ramaswamy’s case. 

M. ZINKIN 


SOCIALISM AND THE NATIONAL REvoLuTION. By Acharya Narendra Deva. 
Ed. and with a foreword by Yusuf Meherally. Bombay, Padma Publica- 
tions, 1946. xvi+208 pp. 8?” x54". Rs. 5.8. 

Tue House THAT JINNAH Burtt. By B.G. Kaushik. Bombay, Padma Publica- 
tions, 1944. ii+148 pp. 8?” x5}”". Rs. 4.8. 

NETAJI SPEAKS; being an account of the life and achievements of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose, the Hero of the Indian National Army. Bombay, 
Padma Publications, 1946. viii+-85 pp. 7}” x5". Rs. 2.0. 

TowAarDs STRUGGLE: Selected Manifestos, Speeches and Writings. By Jaya 
Prakash Narayan. Ed. and with a foreword by Yusuf Meherally. Bombay, 
Padma Publications, 1946. 244 pp. 9” x54”. Rs. 6.8. 

THESE books provided the literature of propaganda for what might be called 
the extreme wing of the nationalist parties in India on the eve of the transfer 
of power. The publishers have been outstripped by the march of events. 
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The life of Subhas Chandra Bose, whose death during the war when he was 
at the head of the so-called Indian National Army organized by the Japanese, 
is described in the glowing language of those who seek to establish a legend. The 
caustic brochure rejecting the late Mr Jinnah’s support of Pakistan is not only 
five years out of date but is largely refuted by the passage of those years, when 
the leader who is attacked is no longer living. Not less musty is the reproduction 
of the speeches and pronouncements of Mr Jaya Prakash Narayan in the days 
when he was treating the Congress Party’s obstruction of the war effort as a full- 
fledged revolution; again time has rendered a close examination of his thesis 
unprofitable. It is sufficient to note that in criticizing the decision of the Con- 
gress ‘to go to the British-sponsored Constituent Assembly’, Mr Acharya Naren- 
dra Deva did not imagine that the Assembly would be allowed to function with- 
out the continuance of a British Viceroy in office and British troops as garrison. 
Here again events have contradicted that point of view. The speeches of Acharya 
Narendra Deva are characteristic of the same fervent nationalism which was 
misled by its own suspicion of British intentions. Perhaps one of the contri- 
butions which may stand the test of time is the eloquent appreciation of the 
character and objectives of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. EpwiIn HAWARD 


WoMEN, FAMILY AND SocIALISM. By D. Y. Deshpande. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 
1948. 65 pp. 7}” x5". Rs. 1.8. 
GLIMPSES OF GANDHIJI. By R. R. Diwakar. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1949. 
Foreword by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. go pp. Illus. 7}” x5". Rs. 3.0. 
UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES. By C. Rajagopalachari. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1949. 
vi+112 pp. 7}”x5". Rs. 3.8. 

SWARAJ FOR THE MAssEs. By J.C. Kumarappa. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1948. 
104 pp. 74” X42”. Rs. 1.12. 

MoHANMALA (a Gandhian Rosary). Compiled by R. K. Prabhu. Bombay, Hind 
Kitabs. 73” x5". Rs. 3.0. 

IT is a pleasure to read the collection of Convocation Addresses given by the 
present Governor General of India on various occasions over a period of twelve 
years, recognizing that for the successful management of an independent India, 
a sound system of education is necessary as well as a realistic handling of the 
problem of diversity of language and religious customs. The book begins with 
foreign rule still in the field and it ends with the disappearance of that rule, 
on which Mr Rajagopalachari sagely observes that respect for law should not 
grow less because freedom has come and that what has been found useful and 
built into national life under foreign rule should be conserved. These are the 
words of a much beloved Indian statesman who has shown himself to be a 
master of English as well as a patriot. 

The literature concerning Gandhi is pouring out apace. Mr Diwakar’s inti- 
mate personal snapshots, as Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel calls them, are unpre- 
tentious but attractive. Mr Prabhu shows his devotion by selecting for each 
day of the year thoughts from the Mahatma’s writings, and his little rosary is 
better printed than most. 

Mr Deshpande, an ambitious admirer of Bernard Shaw, has attempted to 
chart the course for women’s progress in a politically free India. It is not easy 
for a non-Hindu to judge how far some of his dogmatic prescriptions are practic- 
able. The impression given by the essays is that he does not sufficiently take 
into account the age-long characteristics of human nature, whether it be in 
Asia, America, or Europe. For example, he is severe on girls in colleges who 
dress themselves in bright-coloured saris and then settle down later merely as 
mothers and housewives. The critics in other countries have endeavoured to 
change the outlook of young women in much the same spirit, but they have not 
been notably successful. 

Mr J. C. Kumarappa reproduces some articles which he had previously con- 
tributed to Mr Gandhi’s Harijan and other papers. He tilts at many windmills 
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and he is impatient with those who plan economic development on a scale which 
he finds to be financially prohibitive. Indeed, he is very caustic about the 
expensive outlook of the fashionable planner. He makes recommendations for 
making a balanced diet available to all citizens by eliminating the middle-man 
and organizing a multi-purpose co-operative society. He is described as a 
leading authority on Gandhian economics and therefore a qualified interpreter of 
the economic requirements of the Swaraj which his leader planned. 
EDWIN HAWARD 


SHADOWS OF HyPER-INFLATION. By S. K. Muranjan. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 
1949. 59 pp. 83" x5}". Rs. 2. 

PROFESSOR MURANJAN set out in this pamphlet to examine India’s post-war 
monetary and financial problems in the light of contemporary economic theory. 
He criticizes Government policies (or their absence) during and since the end of 
the war, and reviews deflationary and other measures designed to restore 
equilibrium which have been advocated in western countries, and examines their 
applicability to Indian conditions. E. A. F. 


THE INDIAN LAaBouR YEAR BooK 1946. Government of India, Ministry of 
Labour, Labour Bureau. Foreword by the Hon. Shri Jagjivan Ram. 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, 1948. xi-+299+xxv pp. 
Tables. Charts. Appendixes. 9?” x6}”. Rs. 3.10. 5s. 9d. 

Tuis is the first of what it is hoped will be a series of works by the Govern- 
ment of India Labour Bureau, constituted in October 1946 to promote research 
and disseminate intelligence. Designed to serve as a reference book on all ques- 
tions relating to labour in India, both agricultural and industrial, it contains a 
wealth of factual information of real value to any student of Indian labour 
problems, including such questions as employment, labour legislation, health, 
education, wages and earnings, and standards of living. D, P. E 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


THE Economy oF CEYLON. By Sir Ivor Jennings. Madras, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. xiv-+-224 pp. Tables. Index. 7}”x5”". Ios. 6d. 

THE malaria which confined Sir Ivor Jennings to his home and so led to the 
production of The Economy of Ceylon was a disguised blessing to students of 
Ceylon. This valuable book contains twelve chapters—with forty-one statistical 
tables—on population, money, capital, estates, rural Ceylon, industrialization, 
national finance, employment, education, health, social services, and post-war 
Ceylon. 

A brief review cannot do more than indicate a few salient points. The 6} 
million inhabitants are divided more by class than by caste or race; the dominant 
middle class numbers about 350,000. Rapidly increasing population demands 
increased productivity if the standard of living is to be maintained. Ceylon’s 
economy depends entirely on its three main plantation industries—tea, rubber, 
and coconuts; the maintenance of a surplus of exports is essential to an increase 
in the national wealth without which social services cannot be expanded. The 
problems of rural Ceylon are land tenure, agricultural production, and marketing. 
A possible line of development is a corporation formed on the lines of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority with large financial resources but more free from poli- 
tical control. The ‘popular’ remedy is industrialization, the arguments for and 
against which are closely examined. Expert study by cost accountants is 
necessary to decide what local industries can be economically developed in a 
country primarily agricultural and entirely dependent on its cash crops for its 
present wealth. Of education the writer says, ‘The fundamental aspect... 
from the economic angle, is the enormous wastage of good human material in a 
system which does not provide even the minimum of education for the great 
majority of the children ... and which actually subsidizes inferior material 
because it derives from the middle classes’ (pp. 181-2). 
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The new Constitution should give the unified control lacking under the old, 
and enable the Cabinct to tackle economic problems; but doubt is expressed 
whether there is yet adequate machinery below Ministerial level. Certain sugges- 
tions of the Social Services Commission (Sessional Paper VIII of 1947) conclude 
an eminently readable and thought-provoking book. G. S. WoDEMAN 


How MALAYA Is GOVERNED. By S. M. Middlebrook and A. W. Pinnick. 2nd 
ed. London, Longmans, Green, 1949. xii+188 pp. Illus. Diagrams. 
Maps. Index. 7}”x4?”. 5s. 

THE recent Colonial Office survey, Public Opinion on Colonial Affairs, con- 
firms that even the best educated sections of the population of the United King- 
dom are woefully ignorant about her overseas dependencies. They could be very 
well informed on how Malaya is governed if they would read this little book, first 
published in 1940, and now revised, following the important constitutional 
changes of a year ago. 

It describes briefly and clearly the functions of the various elements of the 
administrative machine and emphasizes the fundamental aims of good govern- 
ment. 

Mr Pinnick, whose co-author, Mr Middlebrook, died tragically in a Japanese 
prison during the occupation, has taken the opportunity of adding much in- 
formation about the newer Government departments and has also included a 
number of new post-war photographs. 

Intended for use in the senior forms of Malayan schools, the book is worthy of 
a much wider circulation. It should be available in every school in Great Britain 
and in every reference library of repute. W. A. WARD 


A SOCIAL SURVEY OF SINGAPORE: a Preliminary Study of Some Aspects of 
Social Conditions in the Municipal Area of Singapore. December 1947. 
Singapore, Department of Social Welfare [1947]. viii+165 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Index. 8}”x6}”". $3.00 (Straits). 

By this Survey, the new Department of Social Welfare, Singapore, has sought 
a basis for future activities, although the time is still inopportune for lasting 
conclusions. The present high percentage of illiteracy among Straits-born Chin- 
ese, for example, may be due to the Japanese occupation. To the same cause 
may be due the ‘tenuous connexion’ of recent Chinese immigrants with their 
homeland, in spite of their failure to merge into local life by acquiring English 
and adopting white-coat occupations. 

Statistics cannot wholly explain the structure of Asian communities. Well- 
paid and well-educated stenographers will be surprised at being classed as pro- 
fessionally inferior to teachers in vernacular schools, and bricklayers will resent 
being considered less skilled than pedlars. 

The Report is written in appalling English. The humblest never ‘lives’ but 
‘resides’ and instead of saying that ‘the girl children of unskilled workers have the 
poorest chance of education’, the Report notes that ‘the least fortunate group 
of children, in terms of chances of education, are the girls of unskilled workers’. 
Any talk of literacy comes ill from the perpetrators of such a sentence as this: 
“Where the house may have to be revisited, it would be a great help if investi- 
gators will describe the situation of the house in cases where location is antici- 
ated to be difficult to other field-workers who may have to follow up the case 
and have to revisit the particular house.’ R. O. WINSTEDT 


BURMESE Economic Lire. By J. Russell Andrus. Foreword by J. S. Furnivall. 
California, Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1947. Xxli+362 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 8}”5}”. $4.00. 21s. 

THIS is mainly a descriptive and statistical study, covering every aspect of 
Burma’s economic life, and including a section on the Japanese occupation. It 
brings the story down to the eve of Burmese independence. 

Mr Andrus, an American, writes with detachment; the critical note is 
sounded by Mr J. S. Furnivall, an Englishman, in his lengthy foreword. The 
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latter says that while British rule liberated the Burmese from the oppressions of 
native rule, it brought them under bondage to economic law with less happy 
results. The Burmese system was perverted into a business concern with Bur- 
mans playing a minor part. The immediate effect of British intervention was a 
rise in the standard of living, but this was not maintained. ‘Mr Andrus [re- 
marks Mr Furnivall] says much that deserves close attention, but he would seem 
to have accepted without sufficiently close examination the commonly prevailing 
view that even during recent years the standard of living had been rising’ (p. xii). 
Like the other newly independent nations of Asia, Burma aims at securing 
increased industrialization as a prerequisite of an improved standard of living. 
But, as Mr Andrus points out, an increase in the living standard must depend 
on agriculture, forestry, and mining—chiefly the first. But the great con- 
temporary question is whether or not the Burmese Government can stop the 
civil war and restore order. If it cannot, then Burmese economy will fall into 
increasing chaos or will come under Communist control. Whatever the conse- 
quences of such a fate to the Burmese peasant, the exports of Burmese rice, so 
vitally important to the remainder of South East Asia, would almost certainly 
diminish to practically nothing. ViIcTOR PURCELL 


THE INDONESIAN Story: the Birth, Growth and Structure of the Indonesian 
Republic. By Charles Wolf, Jr. New York, John Day for the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1948. x-+-201 pp. Appendix. Index. 9}” x 
6”. $3.00. 

WHEN time sharpens the focus of the South East Asian scene it may show 
more clearly the chance missed in 1946 by the French in Indochina and the 
Dutch in Indonesia in coming to terms with the irresistible nationalist move- 
ments in both these areas. 

United States representatives in Indonesia have often found themselves 
classed as ‘realists’ or ‘idealists’. Mr Wolf cannot be set in either category; 
it is plain that he has enjoyed close relations with the leaders of both sides. 
When he left for home, soon after the first sterile police action, he must have 
been aware of the insoluble problem which frustration and distrust were creating. 
He has no illusions about the Republican Government’s desire or ability to govern 
democratically ; on the other hand he shows that, at a highly critical stage in the 
emergence of a new State, it might have been possible to provide for various 
coexistent blocs and parties. The cementing factor was nationalism, and just 
as President Soekarno wielded wider authority in those days, so the Dutch had 
greater opportunities for successful negotiation than they had later. 

The Indonesian Story does not add very much to what is generally known 
about events in that archipelago but it contains valuable source material and 
avoids the over-simplification of issues which has bedevilled the situation since 
the British landing in 1945. W. M. D. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


THE Far East SINCE 1500. By Paul E. Eckel. London, Harrap, 1948. xiv+ 
820 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. 30s. 
Tuis is primarily a textbook for American university students, written by 
Professor Eckel, of the University of Pennsylvania. It is a general survey of 
political, diplomatic, social, and cultural developments in Eastern and South 
Eastern Asia, including Burma, Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, and the 
Philippines, from the beginnings of European maritime contacts to the end of 
the Pacific War, with an epilogue on post-war trends. Each of its twenty-nine 
chapters includes a useful guide to further reading, and there is a comprehensive 
bibliography at the end. 
The author has in general succeeded in his difficult task of providing a read- 
able and balanced outline of history over the large field which he covers. But, 
making due allowance for the dangers inherent in the task of compression, there 
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are a good many inaccurate or misleading statements, especially in regard to 
European dealings with China and to the colonial policies of European Powers. 
Thus, for example, it is stated that ‘England agreed to this general premise 
{equality of commercial opportunity], although she also followed the policy of 
securing exclusive territorial concessions’ (p. 353). The novice might be pardoned 
for concluding from this that Britain was trying to exclude other foreign trade 
and residents from parts of China, especially as it is nowhere clearly stated that 
both the colony of Hong Kong and British-administered municipal areas (con- 
cessions) were open to all foreigners. Of Malaya it is said that Britain ‘converted 
a lawless, robber-infested, primitive country into a peaceful and prosperous 
area. The effort had paid well for the British although the natives scarcely 
benefited’ (p. 305). One would have thought that peace and prosperity were in 
themselves no small boons; and Professor Eckel himself (pp. 640-2) recounts 
some economic benefits to the Malays. 

In his chapter on Japan, especially after 1930, the author, who accepts the 
Tanaka Memorial as genuine, tends somewhat to overrate the degree of har- 
mony among the Japanese ruling cliques and the fixation and continuity of 
their policy. Even under Tojo’s premiership Japan was never completely 
totalitarian, or united, and internal dissensions were a not inconsiderable factor 


in her defeat. F. C. JONES 


SECURITY PROBLEMS IN THE PaciFic REGIoNn. By Tristan Buesst, W. McMahon 
Ball, and Gerald Packer. Melbourne, Robertson & Mullens for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations and the Australian Institute of International Affairs, 
1949. 75 pp. Map. 83” 54%”. No price. 

THE object of this little study is to summarize and comment upon the replies 
made to a questionnaire issued by the Institute of Pacific Relations to each of 
its National Councils. The name of W. MacMahon Ball among its three authors 
not only indicates its Australian origin, but at once suggests an authoritative 
statement. Expectation is not, however, fully satisfied. The original question- 
naire is not reproduced: the authors limit themselves to explaining that the 
purpose was to ascertain what national interests each nation wishes to secure, 
how these are actually or potentially threatened, and how each nation proposes 
to secure them (p. 51). Each reply is carefully summarized, and in result they 
are somewhat disappointing, mainly for the reason that the questionnaire was 
dated 26 June 1945. 

Preceding this analysis is an essay upon the pattern of power in the Pacific, 
which appears to have been written in 1948. It is described as ‘tentative and 
largely conjectural’ (p. 1), a phrase that reveals the almost excessive care with 
which the authors approach their subject. The main conclusion is that the 
United States can exercise dominating power outside the boundaries of Soviet 
Russia (p. 12). It is also interesting to note the view that Russian capacity for 
aggression in this area ‘has been greatly overrated’ (p. 10). The centrifugal 
tendencies within the British Commonwealth suggest that it will be unable to 
act as a ‘third force’ in world affairs, and, consequently, in the Pacific region 
(pp. 42-3). The references to China have been overtaken by events; and it is 
to be hoped that the suggestion of a new study of the whole subject in a more 
ample form may not be regarded as an unappreciative criticism. 


W. F. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS 


EARTHBOUND CHINA: a Study of Rural Economy in Yunnan. By Hsiao-Tung 
Fei and Chih-I Chang. Revised English ed. prepared in collaboration with 
Paul Cooper and Margaret Park Redfield. London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1948. xv-+319 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. (International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction). 8?” x 5?”. 18s. 

THIs is a well-named book. It is a picture of old China in miniature: the vast 
countryside which is the hinterland of the industrialized coastal belt and still 
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carries on its traditional rural life, here and there disturbed by modernity but 
largely retaining its historic identity. The two authors belong to the National 
Yunnan University, and their self-chosen task is to bring modern economic 
knowledge to bear upon the problems of an all-but-unchanged rural China. 
They acknowledge our own R. H. Tawney as their forerunner and guide, and 
their debt to his Land and Labour in China is evident in the scheme of their 
enquiry, if not in the details revealed by its pursuit. 

The field of their study, begun nine years ago, was three villages in South 
West China, near the Burma Road: ‘Yuts’un’, ‘Lits’un’, and ‘Luts’un’, these 
being the chosen pseudonyms of three actual townships west and south of 
Kunming. They were typical in being almost completely rural, surrounded by 
fields of rice, millet, beans, bamboo, and tobacco; typical also, in that they 
showed a wide range in the standard of living, from the ‘rich’ land-owning 
peasant (who was, in fact, something more than a peasant) down to the poorest 
with little time of his own and no cash income whatever. A few secondary 
industries—paper-making from bamboo, basket-weaving, and tobacco—formed 
the fragile urbanized fringe of all three villages; while it is interesting to hear 
that, though ducks were in the great majority of the animal husbandry, the 
duck-keeper was ‘obviously a person who had no concern for face’. This in China, 
the land-of-ducks par excellence! But, the duck-herder lost face because his ducks, 
though eaten by all, were a destructive nuisance in the eyes of the true cultivator. 

And the next step on the road to a higher life for these three ‘L’ villages? 
Answer: More and better co-operatives; more and better (but small) factories; 
and even where capital is wanted, keep the fat Shanghai and Canton bankers at 
arm’s length. This condenses to telegraphic and misleading brevity the argument 
of a good book which deserves to be read. A. F. WHYTE 


TuIs 1s CutnA. By Harold B. Rattenbury. London, Frederick Muller, 1949. 
245 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 8?” x53”. 15s. 


In his latest book (This is China) Mr Rattenbury depicts the Chinese scene 
in the terms of individuals, by showing us their outlook and the background of 
their lives. This personal element, which likewise informs the writing itself, 
lends interest and intimacy to the book and makes it easy reading. The author 
has a wide range, his attitude is sympathetic, and he has confidence in the future. 
‘Forty years of constant strife’, he writes, ‘have left China much poorer than she 
was. Yet in her veins new life is running’ (p. 197). And ‘the fundamental thing 
about China down the ages and today is her tradition of human and personal 
freedom whatever the tyranny by which she has been controlled temporarily’ 
(p. 233). L. M. KING 


An INTRODUCTION TO ZEN BuppuIsM. By Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. Foreword 
by C. G. Jung. New York, Philosophical Library, 1949. 136 pp. Index. 
72° X5". $3.75. 

Dr C. G. JuNG, in a long and interesting foreword to this book, warns the 
western reader of the difficulties ahead: ‘The spiritual conceptions necessary to 
ZEN are missing in the West’ (p. 24). The author tells us that ZEN cannot be 
conveyed by intellectual exposition so that ‘it is really a condescension, an 
apology, a compromise, that this present work has been written’ (p. 112). His 
book nevertheless is an excellent introduction to an elusive subject, and whoso 
reads it patiently will get a fair idea of what ZEN is and is not. ‘It is not a 
religion in the sense that the term is popularly understood’ (p. 39). ‘The basic 
idea of ZEN is to come in touch with the inner workings of our being’ (p. 44). 
The goal is peace. ‘When ZEN is thoroughly understood, absolute peace of 
mind is attained’ (p. 44). The way to understanding lies through ‘inner 
spiritual experience’ (p. 34). ‘How hard, then, and yet how easy it is to under- 
stand the truth of ZEN; hard because to understand it is not to understand it; 
easy because not to understand it is to understand it’ (p. 76). L. M. Kine 
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MANCHURIA SINCE 1931. By F. C. Jones. London, Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs; New York, Oxford University Press, 1949. vii+-256 pp. 
Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8?” 54”. 18s. $5.00. 


More space than is available would be needed to do justice to this valuable 
work (prepared as a contribution to the international research programme of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations), in which Dr Jones describes the evolution of 
‘Manchukuo’ during the fifteen years of its existence. Through every phase he 
traces the influence of the ‘young officer’ group, ‘strongly imbued with anti- 
capitalist and national socialist ideas ... very influential in the Kwantung 
Army, and . . . eager to utilize Manchuria as an experimental laboratory for the 
application of these ideas’ (p. 16). This furnishes the key to the whole political 
strategy, and dominates both the measures taken to build up in Manchuria, by 
means of a State-controlled planned economy, a continental war base, and also 
the relations between the authorities in Manchuria on the one hand and the 
Tokyo Government and the Zaibatsu on the other. The treatment of minority 
races, and financial, industrial, and economic developments, were all subordin- 
ated to this dominant purpose. Railways and communications were planned 
primarily for strategic ends, and the much advertised Japanese colonization, 
allegedly for relieving pressure in the home land, is shown to have been really 
designed to furnish a body of reservists on the spot and to form a screen on the 
frontier. 

Dr Jones’s masterly record is a mine of information; it is amply documented 
and supported by statistics; unfortunately these, even when taken from Japan- 
ese official sources, are often only estimates, which leads to occasional minor 
discrepancies (e.g. on pp. 173 and 180). He shows himself entirely judicial and 
dispassionate; he doubts the truth of the allegation that ‘the Japanese higher 
authorities deliberately spread the use of drugs to render the Chinese population 
more docile’ (p. 134), and he gives them credit for the benefits that they inci- 
dentally conferred on the country by vocational training, by currency reform, 
and by the development of hydro-electric and thermal power plants. But it all 
came to nothing, and his last chapter, describing events in Manchuria since 
1945, makes a sad epilogue. W. STARK TOLLER 


JAPAN’S EcoNoMy IN WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION. By Jerome B. Cohen. 
Foreword by Sir George Sansom. Minneapolis. University of Minnesota 
Press for the Institute of Pacific Relations; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1949. xix-+545 pp. Tables. Charts. Index. 10}”7". $7.50. 42s. 


DR COHEN’s book is an authoritative study of the Japanese economy during 
the Second World War and is a valuable addition to the serious literature on 
war economies that is now appearing. The author made good use of the admir- 
able opportunities given to him for this work. He not merely had access to 
statistical and other data in the possession of General MacArthur’s staff, but he 
was also able to pursue his investigations further by personal inquiries among 
those Japanese who were concerned with the conduct of their country’s affairs 
during the war years. 

The work is extremely detailed and generalizations are everywhere supported 
by statistics of a most comprehensive kind. After a brief review of the decade 
of war preparation, Dr Cohen addresses himself first to the general administra- 
tion of the war economy. He then passes to an examination of the war in- 
dustries and munitions supply. There follow interesting chapters concerned 
with man-power mobilization and with the civilian sector of the economy. 
Finally, there is a discussion of the economic situation and of economic policy 
since the beginning of the occupation. In the course of this survey Dr Cohen is 
able to point to the numerous weaknesses in Japan’s methods of organizing her 
resources for war, and students of war-time administration in general will not 
go to him in vain when they are collecting material for the purpose of comparing 
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the relative achievements and failures in this field of the countries that partici- 
pated in the Second World War. 

It is not possible in a short review to enter upon detailed criticism or dis- 
cussion of Dr Cohen’s conclusions. His assiduity and care in the assembly of 
facts are not perhaps matched by skill in exposition, and the relative importance 
of the various factors that contributed to the creation and operation of the war 
economy is not always clearly brought out. But he has provided the material 
required to answer the majority of the questions which any student of Japan 
during this period will wish to ask, and Sir George Sansom, who has supplied a 
wise and judicious foreword, is certainly right in stating that Dr Cohen’s book 
is a major contribution to the series of studies on post-war Japan now being 
prepared as part of the research programme of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

G. C. ALLEN 


JAPAN’s TEXTILE INDusTRY. By John R. Stewart. New York, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1949. Mimeographed. iv+82 pp. Appendixes with 
Tables. 11” x84". $1.25. 

TuIs report, one of a series of studies on the reconstruction and reform of 
post-war Japan prepared as part of the International Research Programme of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, gives an excellent survey of the pre-war 
development and of the post-war changes which have taken place in Japan’s 
cotton, silk, rayon, and wool industries down to the latter half of 1948. A num- 
ber of useful statistical tables are included in the text and in an appendix. The 
largest section of the report is devoted to cotton, which is not unnatural, since 
it was the Japanese cotton industry which in the period between the two wars 
proved to be such a disruptive element in international trade. Whatever steps 
are taken now to rehabilitate the industry must be a matter of anxious concern 
to textile markets everywhere. The report outlines the various measures and 
policies which have been tried so far and in its conclusion makes the significant 
point that in pre-war years the export surplus achieved by Japan’s textile 
exports as a whole was based almost entirely upon silk. This fact, the report 
suggests, must be borne in mind in connexion with the emphasis which is now 
placed upon the textile industry in Japan’s post-war economy. 

An appendix is included on the textile industries in Burma, Ceylon, China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indo-China, Indonesia, Pakistan, and the Philippines—a 
report prepared for the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

3B: 


RIPTIDE IN THE PacirFic: Surveys of Social, Political and Economic Problems. 
A Symposium. Auckland, N.Z., University College Labour Club [1948]. 
68 pp. Maps. 8}” x5". No price. 

Tuis short pamphlet is to be welcomed as an indication of interest among the 
young people of a country with considerable responsibility in the Pacific. It is 
to be regretted that the contents do not always justify the initiative of the 
authors. C. 


UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA 


PUBLIC OPINION AND FoREIGN Poticy. By Lester Markel and others. Fore- 
word by Percy W. Bidwell. New York, Harper & Brothers for the Council 
of Foreign Relations, 1949. xii+227 pp. Charts. 83” x53”. $3.50. 


THERE can be no disputing the importance of the theme discussed so ably 
by Mr Markel and his associates. The impact of American policy, the importance 
of its strength and weakness, need no emphasis; events will do all that is needed 
that way. And American policy, unlike the policy of the rulers of the U.S.S.R., 
is constantly affected, for good or ill, by public opinion or by its absence. The 
contributors to this symposium are concerned with a general and with several 
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specific problems. How can the American voter (and his elected representatives) 
be kept constantly informed on the issues on which America must make up her 
mind? Can we expect from the voters and the non-specialist politicians any 
adequate attention, any continuous attention to the daily, pressing probleras? 
Polls and other investigations give some ground for doubt (although Mr Markel 
is vigorously scornful of the polls). On the other hand, can the Government of 
the United States, the press, radio, educational institutions, give adequate and 
timely leadership? The answer to the first question obviously depends a great 
deal on the answer to the second. What all the contributors insist on is that ‘so 
far the American public has not been given adequate information and leadership. 
The bad organization of the State Department has combined with the niggardli- 
ness of Congress to cripple the exposition of the bases of American policy at home 
or abroad. Then there has been in the launching of the ‘Truman Doctrine’ and 
of the Marshall plan a gross neglect both of timing and preliminary education. 
Most Americans get their first—not necessarily their most important—im- . 
pressions of foreign policy from the radio; and it is unnecessary to insist on the 
irresponsibility of a great deal of the radio and of the frivolity of much of the 
press. Even the State Department itself (not to speak of the theoretically 
unified service departments) has a very inadequate system of assessing or 
influencing public opinion. But the contributors are not despairing. The 
American public knows that it cannot withdraw from the world, and if it is to 
play its role it must be better informed and better led. It is worth noting that, 
more than once, the contributors refer approvingly to superior British practice. 
One could wish that their admiration were indisputably just! 


D. W. BroGAn 


MILITARY COOPERATION WITH WESTERN EuROPE: a Report on the Views of 
Leading Citizens in Twenty-Two Cities. Ed. by Joseph Barber. Foreword 
by Percy W. Bidwell. New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 1949. 
49 pp. 9” x6". 5oc. 

GALLUP polls provide notoriously inaccurate syntheses of public opinion, 
but the results of this enquiry are of considerable interest. This report sum- 
marizes the opinions of 540 American citizens—business men, lawyers, teachers, 
journalists and ‘others’—on the subject of America’s obligations in the way of 
military assistance to Western Europe. The business men formed the largest 
group (42 per cent) and the journalists the smallest (6 per cent). The cities 
selected covered a wide geographical spread, but excluded such main centres of 
population as New York, Washington, and Chicago. 

Eighteen questions were submitted to the participants. The first three posed 
the desirability of creating in Western Europe a strong third Power to balance 
the United States and Soviet Russia. The next three referred to the Vanden- 
berg Resolution and its implication of a moral obligation on the United States 
to give military aid to Western Europe. Questions VII to XIV dealt with the 
extent to which America should co-operate with the Brussels Treaty signatories; 
the remaining four questions raised the issue of co-operation with Spain and 
with other European States. 

The answers showed a remarkable swing from the isolationist tendencies of 
the pre-war epoch. The journalists, teachers, and lawyers were overwhelmingly 
in favour of military co-operation with Western Europe; the business men and 
‘others’ were slightly less enthusiastic. There was a majority against any form 
of co-operation with Spain. J. H. MarsHALit-CoRNWALL 


THE TRUMAN PRroGRaAM: Addresses and Messages by President Harry S. Tru- 
man. Ed. by M. B. Schnapper. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 
1949. x+261 pp. 9}” x6". $2.95. 

THE editor of this volume of speeches and addresses of President Truman 

points out that the President’s speeches during the electoral campaign of 1948 
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were very inadequately reported in the United States press, and has designed 
this book in large part as an attempt to ‘fill the gap which the newspapers have 
left behind’. If this is true of the American press it is even more true of the 
newsprint-starved newspapers of the United Kingdom, and The Truman Pro- 
gram should be proportionately welcome on this side of the Atlantic. Apart 
from their content, as a revealing indication of the Administration’s ‘fair deal’ 
programme, these speeches vividly illuminate the personality of Mr Truman 
himself. The contents are arranged under subject headings and are not in 
chronological order. This, while doubtless serving the main purpose of the 
authors, to furnish useful material for political propaganda, in some measure 
impairs the value of the book as a work of reference. H. G. NICHOLAS 


PRINCIPLES AND FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. Ed. by 
W. L. Godshall. London, Macmillan; New York, van Nostrand, 1948. 
xXxxiii-+ I12I pp. Diagrams. Appendixes. Indexes. 9” x6". 27s. 6d. 
$5.00. 

THE composition of this college textbook has been assigned, under the 
editorship of Professor Godshall, to rather more than a dozen contributors, 
mostly teachers of politics in universities and colleges in the United States. 
As such it ranges over a slightly larger field than most comparable productions, 
including sections on “The Study of Government’ and “The Nature of the 
State’ as well as the coverage of federal and State functions which is usual in 
textbooks of this type. In a work so necessarily derivative and compart- 
mentalized it is difficult to escape a certain flatness and over-explicitness of 
style, as well as a temptation to regard every topic as capable of being broken 
up into a quota of facts and a series of ‘problems’. This does not make for 
continuous reading, and indeed the book’s chief value for a British reader is as a 
work of reference; as such it is reliable and conveniently arranged. Unfor- 
tunately, when the topics dealt with are at all complex, so simple a treatment 
may fail to do them justice. Thus the author of the section on foreign policy 
has found it easy to expound such traditional concepts as the Monroe Doctrine 
and pan-Americanism, but one will search his pages in vain for any adequate 
exposition of the United States’ relationships, economic, strategic, or political, 
with Europe and Great Britain. H. G. NICHOLAS 


LABOUR MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION IN UNITED STATES WAR PRODUCTION: 
a Study of Methods and Procedure. Montreal and Geneva, International 
Labour Office; London, Staples Press, 1948. vi-+-405 pp. Chart. (Studies 
and Reports, New Series, No. 6.) 9” x6". 15s. 

Tuis study is a valuable compilation of the systems of war-time consultation 
between labour, management, and the Government in the United States, and is 
useful for comparison with the volume on British Joint Production Machinery 
also published by the I.L.O. It outlines the methods of consultation and the 
advisory organizations used in the mobilization of labour, in the planning of 
production, and in the regulation of working conditions, special reference being 
made to the National War Labour Board. 

Interesting conclusions are drawn in a chapter in which British and United 
States methods are compared. Thus in general the United States applied more 
controls over wages, and Britain over employment. In Britain the Joint Pro- 
duction Committees in the factories were more integrated with the trade unions 
than in the United States, while the American War Labour Board had to 
undertake wider functions than the National Arbitration Tribunal in Britain, 
where collective bargaining and the settlement of disputes by direct negotiation 
were more highly developed. In the United States difficulties arose because 
employers resisted developments of war-time machinery which might affect 
post-war relations, and consequently they were often unwilling to bargain on an 
industry-wide basis or to delegate authority to any kind of employers’ associa- 
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tion, while on the side of the unions jurisdictional jealousies were a complication 
which rendered systems of consultation cumbersome. However, the basic 
similarities of intent, the extensive use of voluntary methods, and the limited 
use of coercion of labour in these two great democratic nations are more 
significant than differences in their detailed procedures, and these similarities 
are the more remarkable in view of contrasts in economic and social conditions, 
forms of government, the impact of the War, and traditions of industrial 
relations. J. HENRY RICHARDSON 


THE INTER-AMERICAN REGIONAL SysTEM. By Charles G. Fenwick. New York, 
McMullen, 1949. 96 pp. (Holy Cross College, Fenwick Lectures, 2nd series.) 
83" x5". $1.50. 

In these three concise and lucid lectures C. G, Fenwick (Director, Department 
of International Law and Organization, Pan American Union) traces the develop- 
ment of U.S. policy towards Latin America from 1823 (the Monroe Doctrine) 
to 1948 (the Conference of Bogota). He shows how the policy which in the 
beginning was designed merely to protect the United States against eventual 
aggression by overseas Powers has now widened into the Inter-American 
Regional System. He follows the evolution of Pan-Americanism from congress 
to congress, and he indicates how what may now be called Inter-American Law 
has come into existence. The reader remains with a clear impression of the 
general outline of a complex story. The student who needs to investigate the 
complexities will find in the abundant footnotes an invaluable store of references 
to current works on the subject. GEORGE PENDLE 


THE AGE OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION, 1929-1941. By Dixon Wecter. New 
York and London, Macmillan, 1948. xii+362 pp. Illus. Index. 8" x5}". 
$4.50. 25s. 


It is difficult to see for what sort of audience this book is written. It gives far 
too much detail and too little outline to serve as a textbook for the uninitiated. 
Neither, however, does it pretend to provide a profound analysis of any aspect 
of the period of American history which it covers. It will give most pleasure to 
those who already know enough of the period—particularly those who lived 
through it—to enjoy being reminded of the thousand and one facets of American 
social life during the nineteen-thirties. Nothing, it seems, has escaped Professor 
Wecter’s diligent attention, not even the decade’s passing fashions in women’s 
hats, parlour games, religious cults, town planning theories, university reform, 
or gambling. Where the pace permits brief respites for interpretation, the 
more controversial aspects of the New Deal are scanned with commendable 
objectivity. H. W. ARNDT 


LATIN AMERICA: a Selective Guide to Publications in English. By R. A. 
Humphreys. London and New York, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1949. viii+-63 pp. 83” x54”. 5s. 

A SELECTIVE guide to some nine hundred publications in the English language 
on Latin America prepared by a leading scholar on the subject in the United 
Kingdom. Though the work is based on the author’s earlier Bibliography pub- 
lished in 1941 it has been wholly re-cast and expanded. The material is classified 
under the following headings: general reference works, bibliographies and 
guides, current literature and periodicals, general histories and comprehensive 
works, the land and the environment, ancient peoples and cultures, the Spanish 
and Portuguese Empires, the emancipation of Latin America, Latin America 
since emancipation, international relations since 1830, the Latin American 
States and, finally, imaginative literature. In an appendix are listed the Foreign 
Policy Reports on Latin American subjects of the Foreign Policy Association, 
New York. y 
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LaBour Poritics IN U.S.A. By Mark Starr. Foreword by Margaret Cole. 
London, Fabian Publications and Gollancz, 1949. 56 pp. Appendixes. 
Bibliog. (Research Series 133.) 8}”5}". 2s. 6d. 


SPACE does not allow this pamphlet to be anything more than an appraisal 
of the political growth of the American labour movement, but nevertheless in it 
Mr Starr manages to explain, clearly and objectively, why there is today no 
Labour Party in the United States and why there may never be one. A decision 
on the latter point may be reached during the next few years; if it is, it will turn 
on the record of the present Congress, on the part that labour plays in electing 
its successor, and on whether the Democratic liberals succeed in dominating 
their party. Mr Starr’s pamphlet provides a useful background to this im- 
portant aspect of the present American scene. NANCY BALFOUR 


GENERAL 
THE WoRLD Community. Ed. by Quincy Wright. Chicago, University of 


Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1948. x-+ 323 pp. 
Index. 9" x6". $5.00. 27s. 6d. 


THE Norman Wait Harris Foundation within the University of Chicago is 
designed to promote among citizens of the United States a better understanding 
of other peoples. The University serves this end by arranging annual con- 
ferences on topics falling under the broad head of International Relations. This 
volume records the papers and discussions of the 1947 conference, which 
took for its theme ‘the world community’ and problems of world government. 
The editor in his preface notes that ‘the prevailing opinion seemed to recognize 
that humanity is committed to diversity and a pluralistic world but that 
people should accustom themselves to valuing the dynamic integration of the 
different’. That sounds like anthropologish for ‘seeing oursel’s as ithers see 
us’. These social scientists do not talk like Burns; but they cover a wide field 
from geography and economics to philosophy and religion, which seems to be 
known to some of them as a value-pattern technique. They recognize, however, 
the need for ‘harmonizing the jargons of their various disciplines’ and make a 
useful attempt to clarify terms commonly used in many different senses and to 
reveal the underlying concepts and purposes. 

No great new idea emerges but the friendly conflict of these discussions 
strikes a good many sparks to illuminate problems as ominously interesting 
today as they were two years ago. The following extract from the index is 
symptomatic: ‘Russia: promotion of understanding with; techniques for dealing 
with; see also Soviet Union.’ But despite signs of ‘anxiety neurosis’ the general 
attitude is of a reasonable optimism, which the months have so far justified. 

W. HamiLTon FyFe 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. By Associates in the Government 
Department of Social Sciences, United States Military Academy. Revised 
ed. New York, Rinehart, 1949. xxiv-+-482 pp. Diagrams. Map endpapers. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6”. $3.75. 

THE colourless title has been substituted for the original Governments of the 
Major Foreign Powers in view of the post-war situation, but the book treats of 
the same subject—the governments of the six pre-war Great Powers other than 
the United States. It is designed as a textbook for cadets of the United States 
Military Academy, but certainly deserves a wider circulation. 

It is written from a frankly American viewpoint, and makes no claim to 

impartiality. Its presentation of foreign political institutions is refreshing for 

this reason; but there is little benefit to be derived from its brief, sometimes 
crude, restatement of orthodox views on international relations and domestic 
politics. 
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However, the emphasis is placed on the machinery of government (including 
the administration of the occupied countries), which is very competently handled. 
The section on Japan is particularly illuminating. There are also convenient 
summaries of the structure of local government and the judiciary, which are 
not easily found elsewhere. Liberal illustration by well-drawn maps and diagrams 
adds to the value of this useful, unpretentious work. SAUL ROSE 


COLOUR PREJUDICE: with Particular Reference to the Relationship between 
Whites and Negroes. By Sir Alan Burns. London, Allen & Unwin, 1948. 
164 pp. Index. 8}” 5%". 12s. 6d. 


THIS is a useful summary of existing material on the problem of colour pre- 
judice between white and negro peoples. The author analyses the evidence as to 
the alleged physical and mental differences between the two ‘races’. He lists the 
political, legal, and social disparities of negroesin Africa and the United States. 
He discusses the supposed physical repugnance between them and describes the 
result of race prejudice on negro mentality. He comes to the conclusion that race 
feeling is not natural but that ‘nine-tenths of what is known today as colour 
prejudice is no more than a veil to cover the white man’s economic fears’. 


AUDREY I. RICHARDS 


ALSO RECEIVED 


OUTLINE OF MopERN IRAQ. By Ahmad Kashif Al-Ghita. London, Diplomatic 
Press, 1949. 20 pp. Maps. (International Studies.) 8” x5". 1s. 6d. 

REPORT ON THE UNITED Nations. By Thomas J. Hamilton and Vera Micheles 
Dean. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1949. Pamphlet. 62 pp. 
Diagrams. Maps. (Headline Series, 75.) 8” 54”. 35 cents. 

Conco BELGE. By Francis Lambin. Brussels, Cuypers for Belgian Ministry of 
Colonies, 1948. 224 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. 13}”<9}”’. No 
price. 

PEACE YEAR Book 1949. London, National Peace Council, 1949. 99 pp. 7}” x 
5°. 38. 

ATLANTIC PARTNERSHIP. By Eric Harrison. Toronto, Canadian Association 
for Adult Education with Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1949. 
Pamphlet. 16 pp. (Behind the Headlines, ix. 3.) 8” x5”. 15 cents. 


CoLour: the Problem of Racial Discrimination. By Allen Birtwhistle. London, 
Edinburgh House Press, 1949. 32 pp. (Christian Focus, 3.) 7}” x42”. 9d. 


ERRATA 


Power: the Natural History of Its Growth (2nd ed.), by Bertrand De Jouvenel, 
was translated by J. F. Huntington and not by D. W. Brogan, as indicated 
in the heading of the review in the July issue of International Affairs (p. 332). 


Tur LAw Anp Custom oF THE SEA. By H. A. Smith. London, Stevens for 
the London Institute of World Affairs, 1948. 


Ir is much regretted that in my review of the above book in the July issue 
of International Affairs it was incorrectly stated that the book ‘consists of 
lectures delivered to the Royal Naval College between the Wars’. The fact is 
that, although the idea of providing a practical guide to men at sea came to 
him from his experiences as a lecturer at the Naval College, Professor Smith, 
as stated in the preface, wrote his book in fulfilment of this idea after his return 
from military service in the recent war. C. H. M. WaLpock 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘ESSAYS ON FREEDOM AND POWER’ 
To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

Mr Somervell’s statement (in your last issue, p. 331) that Lord. Acton 
‘condemned most of the actions of his Church’ is, I think, mistaken. His further 
statement that Lord Acton was ‘the author of the aphorism ‘‘All power cor- 
rupts, and absolute power corrupts absolutely”’’ is certainly mistaken. Lord 
Acton’s words were: ‘Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.’ 

It may be, as Mr Somervell says, that the words, as quoted incorrectly by 
himself, were ‘put into popular circulation by means of Lytton Strachey’s 
essay on Bishop Creighton, in 1929’. The words, as Lord Acton wrote them, 
were, however, known long before then, though perhaps not ‘popularly’. 
They occur on page 504 of Lord Acton’s posthumous Historical Essays and 
Studies which was published in 1907. 

Yours faithfully, 


F. A. VoIcT 
St Gabriel’s, Bramley. 


12 July 1949 


‘KURDS AND KURDISTAN’ 
To the Editor, International Affairs 
SIR, 

In your April 1949 issue, Col W. G. Elphinston, in reviewing Kurds and 
Kurdistan by Arshak Safrastian, says: ‘The need today is for recognition by 
Turk and Kurd that loyalty to Kurdish tradition is not incompatible with 
loyalty to the republic’ (p. 235). 

Every nation that has been under Turkish rule has seen fit to revolt and 
establish its independence. Almost every one of these countries (e.g. Hungary, 
Greece, Albania, Lebanon, etc.) succeeded in liberating itself, at least in part, 
from the Turkish yoke, except Kurdistan. Why has Col Elphinston chosen the 
Kurds to remain slaves to the Turks and to bear alone the burden of Turkish 
rule? 

There is no reason why the Kurds should be condemned to this sorry plight 


which probably entails extinction ; nor, incidentally, is there any reason why the 
remainder of Armenia also should not be freed from the Turks. 


Yours faithfully, 


E. GULBENKIAN 
167 Westbourne Park Road, W.11. 


3 June 1949 
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POLITICAL OPINION 


The four last general election results are analysed and presented in maps 
and tables to show graphically features in political trends that affect election 
results. Particularly important is the analysis of the barometer constituencies 
which have in each election reflected the results. It has been prepared by 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND REGIONAL RECONSTRUCTION with 
Henry W. Durant, Dmector, British Institute of Public Opinion. 

13 Maps. 11}in. x 8#in. 10s. 6d. net 


EVIDENCE FOR VOLUNTARY ACTION 
LORD BEVERIDGE and A. F. WELLS 


This supplementary volumé to Lord Beveridge’s Voluntary Action: A report 
on methods of social advance, sets out some of the memoranda and other im- 
portant material on which that report was based. It will be a most valuable 
work of reference on the subject. 16s. net 


ECONOMIC SURVEY, I910 - 1939 
W. ARTHUR LEWIS 


This account of the inter-war years serves to place them in the wider panorama 
of world economic history. Written in a clear style, free from professional 
jargon, it is as much for the general reader as for the trained economist. The 
author is Professor of Economics at the University of Manchester. 15s. net 
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scope and it contains much new material published since 1941. Price 5s. net 
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